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SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


I 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Salem,  Massachusetts,  i6  miles  northeast  of  Boston,  reached  by  Bos- 
ton & Maine  R.  R.  (North  station),  or  electric  cars  from  Scollay 
square,  Boston;  settled  in  1626;  shiretown  ; birthplace  of  Hawthorne, 
Prescott,  Story,  Bowditch,  Pickering,  and  other  noted  men;  two  muse- 
ums; witchcraft  and  historical  sites;  fine  old  residences;  manufactures 
of  cotton,  leather,  shoes,  lead,  etc. ; population  (1905),  37,627. 

Railroad  Station  (Boston  & Maine  system),  on  Washington  street; 

I 80  trains  daily. 

Street  Car  Office  (Boston  & Northern  system)  Town  House  square, 
j two  minutes’  walk  from  the  railroad  station.  Electric  cars  run  every 
I 15  minutes  to  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city;  fare,  5 cents  ; 
i transfer  checks  given  without  extra  charge  if  request  is  made  when 
j the  fare  is  paid. 

j Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  railroad  station,  but  better  service 
may  be  secured  at  livery  stables.  Drivers  will  point  out  places  of 
interest.  Fare  (1-4  persons),  $1.00  per  hour. 

Hotels.  Essex  House  {$2,^0-$ ^,00),  Colonial  House  (S2.00),  Wash- 
ington Hotel  {$2.00),  Hotel  Lafayette  (rooms).  Restaurants  may  be 
found  on  Essex  street  and  Washington  street.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent boarding  houses. 

Amusements.  Empire  Theatre  (285  Essex  street),  Salem  Theatre 
(259  1-2  Essex  street).  Lectures  and  concerts  at  Academy  Hall  (157 
Essex  street),  and  Ames  Hall  (288  Essex  street).  See  newspaper  an- 
nouncements. Band  concerts  are  given  during  the  summer  at  “ The 
Willows,”  where  there  is  also  a summer  theatre. 
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Post  Office  (ii8  Washington  street),  open  645  a.  m.  to  8 p.  m.  Sun- 
days, 11.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Offices.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office 
(106  Washington  street),  Postal  Telegraph  Office  (83  Washington 
street).  Public  telephone  stations  will  be  found  at  various  drug 
stores,  the  hotels  and  the  court  houses. 
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BRIEF  ITINERARY. 


This  itinerary  begins  and  ends  at  the  railroad  station  and  is  arranged  to  cover  only 
the  most  important  places  of  interest.  Consult  the  complete  itinerary  on  page  83. 

The  Market,  Front  street,  established  in  1816.  See  also  page  91. 

The  Qrimshawev  House,  53  Charter  street,  where  Miss  Sophia  A. 
Peabody  lived  before  marrying  Hawthorne.  This  house  is  described 
in  Hawthorne’s  story  of  “ Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret.”  It  adjoins  the 
Charter  street  burial  ground  on  the  west.  See  also  page  34. 

Charter  Street  Burial  Ground,  “Old  Burying  point,”  the  earliest 
place  of  burial  in  Salem,  1637.  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet  (called  the 
Nestor  of  New  England),  was  buried  here  in  1697,  and  here  lie  the 
Brownes,  Lyndes,  Hathornes,  Turners,  Parkmans,  Higginsons,  and 
the  early  ancestors  of  many  leading  Massachusetts  families.  Capt. 
Richard  Moore,  who  came  in  the  “ Mayflower,”  is  buried  here,  and 
his  gravestone  is  the  only  one  of  a Mayflower  passenger  known  to 
exist.  The  oldest  stone  is  dated  1673.  1 14- 

Derby  Street,  exhibiting  evidences  of  Salem’s  former  commercial 
prosperity.  See  also  pages  6 and  16. 

The  Old  Ladies’  Home,  180  Derby  street,  was  built  for  Benjamin 
W.  Crowninshield,  M.  C.  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Gen.  James  Miller,  the  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane. 
See  also  page  1 12. 

The  Custom  House,  178  Derby  street,  where  Hawthorne  began  the 
“ Scarlet  Letter.”  The  desk  upon  which  he  wrote  is  at  the  Essex 
Institute.  See  also  pages  39  afid  1 10. 

Richard  Derby  House, third  below  Custom  House,  170  Derby  street. 
Built  about  1761 ; the  oldest  brick  house  now  standing  in  Salem. 
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“ House  of  the  Seven  Cables  ” (so  called),  54  Turner  street,  built 
about  1692 ; a favorite  haunt  of  Hawthorne.  See  also  page  36. 

Birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  27  Union  street.  He  was  borr 
here  July  4,  1804.  See  also  page 

Washington  Square  (Salem  Common),  showing  style  of  houses 
built  early  in  the  last  century.  Near  by,  26  Winter  street,  lived  Justice 
Story,  and  in  this  house,  still  standing  but  somewhat  altered,  the 
eminent  poet  and  sculptor,  W.  W.  Story,  was  born.  Lafayette  was 
entertained  here  in  1824.  See  also  page  100. 

Hawthorne’s  Residence,  14  Mall  street,  where  the  great  romance] 
wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter.’’  See  also  page  33. 

The  Essex  Institute,  132-4  Essex  street.  Picture  gallery  and  museun 
ot  historical  relics.  Library  of  450,000  books  and  pamphlets.  Pres 
cott,  the  historian,  was  born  in  a house  which  stood  on  this  spot.  The 
house  was  built  by  Nathan  Read,  M.  C.,  who  invented  and  sailed  1 
steamboat  before  Fulton.  On  this  spot  also  stood  the  house  of  Eman 
uel  Downing  and  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet.  See  also  page  43. 

Peabody  Huseum,  161  Essex  street.  Ethnological  and  natural  his 
tory  collections ; ship  pictures  and  models;  museum  of  East  Indh 
Marine  Society,  founded  in  1799.  Endowed  by  George  Peabodv  ir 
1867.  See  also  page  57.  ^ 


Town  House  Square,  intersection  of  Essex  and  Washington  streeti 
Ihe  first  meeting-house,  built  in  Salem  before  1635,  stood  on  the  coi 
ner  still  occupied  by  its  successor.  About  thirty  feet  west  of  th 
^ stood  the  old  Town  and  Court  House  (see  tablet  o 
church).  Here  Gov.  Burnet  convened  the  General  Court  in  1728  an^ 
1729.  A dinner  was  here  given  to  Sir  Wm.  Pepperrell  by  the  tow 
O740).  House  of  Assembly  met  here  with  closed  doors  and  defies 
Gage  (1774).  First  Provincial  Congress  met  here  (1774).  Site  of  th 
and  the  Red  Cross”  episode  (1634),  and  of  the  “ Rill  fror 
the  Old  Town  Pump.”  Houses  of  “ Old  Planters”  Conant  and  Woo 
bury  (1626)  and  of  Endecott,  Hugh  Peter,  and  Higginson,  were  neai 
by.  See  also  page 
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City  Hall,  93  Washington  street,  built  in  1837-8.  Portraits  of  inter- 
,t  and  the.original  Indian  deed  of  Salem.  See  also  page  120. 

Site  of  Witchcraft  Court  House,  in  middle  of  Washington  street, 
id  about  opposite  Lynde  street.  See  tablet  on  building,  70  Wash- 
igton  street.  See  also  page  85. 

St.  Peter’s  Church  (Episcopal),  corner  of  St.  Peter  and  Brown 
reets,  built  in  1833,  succeeding  another  built  in  1733.  At  the  right  of 
le  main  entrance  is  the  gravestone  of  Jonathan  Pue.  See  ‘Intro- 

uction  ’’  to  the  “ Scarlet  Letter.”  See  also  page  95. 

Birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  rear  of  14  Brown  street.  See  also 
xge  loi. 

Site  of  Witchcraft  Jail,  4 Federal  street.  See  also  page  96. 


Court  Houses,  corner  of  Federal  and  Washington  streets.  The 
itchcraft  records  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  courts. 
Iso  the  “ witch  pins.”  Enter  between  the  two  court  houses.  Law 
brary,  many  portraits,  including  Hunt’s  famous  portrait  of  Chief- 
ustice  Shaw.  See  also  page  1 1 8. 


Assembly  House  (now  a private  residence),  138  Federal  street,  built 
1 1782.  Lafayette  dined  here  in  1784,  and  here  Washington  attended 
, ball  in  1789.  See  also  page  128. 

North  Bridge,  North  street,  scene  of  the  retreat  of  the  64th  Regt. 
)f  the  Line,  commanded  by  Lt.-Col.  Leslie,  Sunday,  February  26. 
775.  See  also  page  12^. 


The  Witch  House,  corner  of  Essex  and  North  streets.  In  1692  it 
vas  occupied  by  Judge  Corwin,  and  here  some  of  the  Preliminary 

huvp  taken  nlace.  See  also  page  130* 


vitchcraft  examinations  are  said  to  have  taken  place.  See  also pag 
North  Church,  314  1-2  Essex  street,  built  in  1835.  See  also  page  132. 


Public  Library,  370  Essex  street,  formerly  the  residence  of  John 
Bertram,  the  eminent  merchant  and  philanthropist ; 52,000  volumes. 
Dpen  from  9 a.  m.  to  9 p.  m.  See  also  page  134. 


Giles  Corey,  who  was  pressed  to  death  in  1692,  lived  on  tl^  site  of 
v6  Boston  street,  before  he  removed  to  what  is  now  West  Peabody. 
See  also  page  lo. 
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Gallows  Hill,  rear  of  Boston  street,  the  scene  of  nineteen  witchcraf^ 
executions  in  1692.  ■ 

Chestrut  Street.  Many  fine  residences  built  after  the  War  of  i8i» 

Hamilton  Hall,  9 Chestnut  street,  named  in  honor  of  Alexander! 
Hamilton,  built  in  1805,  and  since  then  the  centre  of  Salem’s  socian 
activity.  Pickering^  was  entertained  here  in  1808,  Bainbridge  in  181 J 
and  Lafayette  in  1824.  See  also  page  137.  J 

Pickering  House,  18  Broad  street,  built  in  1660.  The  birthplace  on 
Timothy  Pickering,  1745.  See  also  page  17,9.  I 

Broad  Street  Burying  Ground,  opposite  the  Pickering  house,  laicr 
out  in  1655.  Here  lied  buried  Sheriff  George  Corwin,  who  execute^ 
“ the  witches,”  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Gen.  Frederick  Wi 
Lander.  See  also  page  I 

The; Ruck  House,  8 Mill  street,  built  before  1651.  Here  Johm 
Adams,  afterwards  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  enter! 
tained  on  several  occasions.  John  Singleton  Copley,  artist,  ancr 
father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  lived  and 
painted  here  for  several  years.  .1,0  p.,,  ,3,.  J 

Joshua  Ward  House,  150  Washington  street.  Washington  passed 
the  night  in  the  northeast  chamber  in  this  house  when  on  his  presii 
dential  tour  of  the  East  in  October,  1789.  On  this  site  lived  Sheriff 
George  Corwin,  who,  in  1692,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  executed  the 
persons  condemned  for  witchcraft.  See  also  page  90.  I; 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Historical  Sketch. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  are  looked  upon  as  very  early  pioneers 
of  New  England,  but  Roger  Conant  and  his  fellows  came  to 
Cape  Ann  only  three  years,  and  to  Salem  only  six  years,  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth.  They  brought  with  them  the  Sheffield 
patent  which  authorized  the  settling  of  the  North  Shore  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  The  original  document  may  be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute. 
The  difference  in  time  between  its  date,  January  ist,  1623,  and  the 
arrival  of  Roger  Conant  at  Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  in  1626,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  little  band  of  adventurers  first 
essayed,  as  Hubbard  says,  a settlement  at  Cape  Ann.  This  they 
found  a poor  place  for  husbandry  in  summer  and  a bleak  residence 
for  the  winter  fisheries,  and  soon  moved  on  to  the  “ pleasant  and 
fruitful  neck  of  land  called  Naumkeag.'^  In  a secluded  cove  beauti- 
fully situated  and  protected  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by 
an  elevated  point  of  land  projecting  into  North  river,  their  housesjof 
temporary  cofistruction  were  raised.  This  cove  was  subsequently 
known  as  Massey’s  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Skerry  street. 

Meantime,  in  England,  affairs  were  in  a disturbed  condition.  The 
acts  of  the  king  were  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  and  some  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church  were  far  from^  satis- 
factory to  many  of  the  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen.  Emigration 
to  the  new  land,  though  little  known,  seemed  to  offer  a solution  of  the 
problem  and  some  of  the  best  people  including  those  of  education  and 
wealth  determined  to  brave  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  wring  a liveli- 
hood by  some  means  from  the  lands  and  waters  of  distant  New 
England. 

Accordingly  the  Dorchester  company  obtained  a new  charter,  sus- 
pending that  of  Conant,  but  reserving  privileges  to  the  old  Planters, 
both  material  and  political,  and  in  1628  sent  over  a colony  of  settlers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  John  Endecott,  who  laid  out  streets  and 
lots  of  land  which  he  duly  assigned  to  the  new  comers  and  also  to 
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the  old  Planters.  What  is  now  Washington  street,  from  Essex  street 
to  the  North  river,  was  the  principal  thoroughfare.  The  company’s 
house  at  Cape  Ann  was  taken  down,  brought  to  Salem  and  reerected 
at  what  is  now  the  southeastern  corner  of  Washington  and  Federal 
streets,  where  it  was  occupied  by  Captain  Endecott,  and  known  as 
“ the  Governour’s  fayre  house.” 

In  July,  1629,  came  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  and  Rev.  Samuel  Skel 
ton,  respectively  teacher  and  pastor  of  the  church  which  was  organized 
upon  their  arrival,  it  being  the  first  Congregational  society  formed  in 
America.  A meeting-house  was  erected  soon  after  upon  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  lot  that  had  been  granted  to  William  Lord,  and 
the  site  ever  since  that  time  has  been  occupied  by  the  meeting-house 
of  the  First  Church.  This  church  was  independent  of  all  other  relig- 
ious affiliations,  having  its  powers  and  authority  entirely  within 
itself.  In  1633,  Rev.  Roger  Williams,  a young  man  from  England, 
who  had  been  with  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  awhile,  became  pastor 
of  the  church.  Two  years  later,  because  of  his  unrelenting  practice 
of  teaching  that  the  civil  magistrates  should  have  no  authority  over 
the  conscience  of  the  people  ; that  they  had  no  power  to  punish  for 
heresy  ; that  every  one  should  be  free  to  choose  such  form  of  religious 
worship  as  he  pleased,  and  not  be  compelled  to  support  any  other,— 
because  of  these  teachings  and  also  because  of  his  free  criticism  of 
the  acts  of  the  government,  he  was  banished  from  the  colony  by  the 
magistrates  at  Boston.  He  fled  in  the  cold  and  deep  snow  of  winter 
into  the  pathless  wilderness,  and  after  months  of  wandering  and  of 
suffering  made  a settlement  which  subsequently  became  the  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  and  is  now  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1637,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peter  became  pastor.  He  was  anon-con- 
forming clergyman  of  England  who  had  gone  to  Holland  and  had 
been  for  several  years  pastor  of  an  independent  church  at  Rotterdam. 
Becoming  greatly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  business  in  the 
colony,  especially  in  commerce,  in  1641,  with  the  consent  of  the  church, 
he  went  to  England  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 
There  he  became  interested  in  Cromwell’s  political  revolution,  and 
was  appointed  a chaplain  in  the  popular  army.  He  never  returned 
to  America,  and  upon  the  restoration  in  1660  he  was  charged  with 
being  accessory  to  the  king’s  death,  principally  by  suggestions  con- 
tained in  sermons  which  he  preached  to  the  army.  He  was  condemned 
and  hanged  at  Charing  Cross,  and  his  body  was  disemboweled,  quar- 
tered and  exhibited  in  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  head  was  raised  upon  a pole  on  London  Bridge.  | 
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It  was  under  the  impulse  given  to  commerce  by  Hugh  Peter’s 
agitation  that  vessels  began  to  be  built  in  Salem,  and  the  fishing  busi- 
less  was  established  at  Winter  Island.  The  island  and  neighboring 
jihores  of  the  Neck  were  laid  out  into  half-acre  lots,  which  were 
[^ranted  by  the  town  to  various  persons.  Many  warehouses  were  built 
Tear  the  water  and  a street  was  laid  out  over  the  island  and  appro- 
priately named  Fish  street.  Upon  the  Neck,  houses  of  entertainment 
ind  refreshment  were  established  and  remained  for  many  years. 
in  those  very  early  days,  the  Neck  was  the  busy  part  of  the  town. 

The  stern  religion  of  the  Puritans  of  Salem,  marked  them  with  a 
peculiar  and  almost  unnatural  bigotry,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
;hey  left  the  church  of  England  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  freedom. 
Roger  Williams  strenuously  endeavored  to  separate  church  and  state 
iind  met  with  slight  success.  His  successors  were  content  to  allow 
;he  civil  magistrates  control  in  religious  affairs.  So  strongly  had  the 
lenets  of  the  Congregationalists  become  fastened  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  no  one  could  vote  or  hold  public  office  unless  he  became 
ji  positive  adherent  of  that  particular  church.  The  Episcopalians  and 
)thers  who  believed  differently  from  the  authorities  were  allowed  no 
privileges  of  suffrage.  When  the  missionaries  of  the  Quakers  came 
:o  Massachusetts  preaching  the  gospel  of  love  and  equality,  they  were 
eceived  with  execrations.  Laws  were  immediately  passed  and  at- 
empts  made  to  suppress  the  religion  of  the  Friends,  as  the  Quakers 
vere  called.  Fines  and  imprisonment  unavailed  ; then  ears,  first  one 
ind  then  the  other  for  a second  offence,  were  cut  off  ; then  chaining 
n open  prison  yards  in  the  severe  New  England  winter,  almost  with- 
mt  food,  was  resorted  to  ; then  the  death-dealing  scourge;  boring  of 
:he  tongue  with  hot  irons  ; and  finally  banishment  and  death  by 
langing, — all  failed  to  exterminate  or  even  to  diminish  the  number  of 
idherents  to  the  faith  of  this  peculiar  people  in  the  colony.  In  Salem, 
jars  were  cut  off  and  several  persons  were  banished,  among  whom 
vere  Lawrence  Southwick  and  his  wife,  who  sailed  away  from  the 
jolony  in  a small  boat  to  Shelter  Island  where  the  exposure  andpriva- 
;ions  of  winter  soon  brought  them  to  forgotten  graves.  Another  of 
;hose  banished  from  Salem  was  Samuel  Shattuck,  but  he  turned  his 
pourse  directly  to  England  and  immediately  sought  audience  with  the 
King  and  obtained  a manifesto,  addressed  to  Governor  Endecott, 
which  prohibited  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Quakers  in  this 
|:olony. 

The  Indians  found  living  here  by  the  first  settlers  were  always 
iriendly  and  probably  the  settlement  had  no  thought  of  savage  depre- 
dations. But  when  King  Philip  rose  in  1675,  town  was  wholly 
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free  from  apprehension.  The  General  Court  ordered  the  immediate 
cutting  of  brush  from  the  sides  of  highways  and  the  building  of  fortifi- 
cations. In  Salem,  long  defences  constructed  of  palisade  and  stone 
at  the  western  end  of  Essex  street,  from  North  river  to  the  mill  pond 
cut  on  all  approach  by  laiid  from  the  surrounding’  country  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  settlement.  The  brave  Capt.  Thomas  Lathrop 
with  his  company  of  seventy  men,  popularly  called  “ The  Flower  of 
Essex,  marched  from  Salem  to  death  in  Indian  ambush  at  Bloody 
Brook,  in  Deerfield.  Fighting  Joe  Gardner  commanding  another 
company,  left  his  house  where  the  museum  building  of  the  Essex 
Iptitute  now  stands  on  Essex  street,  and  found  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  savages  in  the  great  fight  in  the  Narragansett  swamp. 

Salem  will  be  forever  associated  with  the  witchcraft  delusion  of 
1692.  If  Salem  did  her  part  in  persecuting  the  victims  of  this  frenzy, 
and  she  probably  did  no  more  than  her  part,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it 
was  Salem,  also,  that  furnished  many  martyrs,  who  declined  to  save 
themselves,  through  compromise  or  equivocation.  It  was  not  Salem 
but  the  times,  that  were  at  fault,  and  at  last,  in  May  1693,  a general 
gaol  delivery  occurred,  and  the  madness  of  the  year  before,  bringing 
violent  and  disgraceful  death  to  twenty  of  our  unoffending  neighbors 
mostly  women,  never  from  that  day  forward  gathered  head  again 
(see  chapter  on  the,  Witchcraft  Delusion,  p.  8). 

Salem  was  the  residence  not  only  of  Gov.  John  Endecott,  but  of 
Bradstreet  in  his  old  age.  They  happened  to  be  the  first 
colonial  governors.  Their  portraits  are  at 
the  City  Hall  and  at  the  Essex  Institute.  John  Endecott  came  here  as 
governor  in  September,  1628,  under  the  authority  of  a charter  a copy 
of  which  IS  preserved  in  the  Salem  Athenaeum.  A south  of  England 
man,  of  austere  type  and  solemn  mien,  he  filled  the  chair  at  various 
dates,for  sixteen  years  in  all.  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  nestor  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  came  to  Salem  with  Winthrop  in  June,  1630.  He  out- 
lived the  whole  Winthrop  party,  and  died  here  in  March,  1697,  aged 
ninety-four,  and  was  buried  under  a monument  erected  by  the  Fro- 
unce in  the  Charter  street  cemetery.  He  filled  all  the  leading  offices. 
He  wp  twice  governor,  first  from  1679  to  1686,  when  the  charter  was 
annulled,  and  again  from  1689  to  1692,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
term  when  eighty-six  years  of  age,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
revolutionary  movement,  snatched  the  sword  of  state  from  Andros, 
whom  he  imprisoned  in  the  castle,  and  three  years  later,  delivered  it 
to  Sir  William  Phips,  governor  under  the  charter  granted  by  William 
HI,  to  the  Province,  becoming,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-nine,  the 
first  assistant  to  the  new  governor.  Such  men  as  these  have  always 
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been  found  in  Salem,  where  education,  strong  principles  and  great 
interests  have  ever  been  maintained  with  course  and  persistence. 

On  Oct.  5,  1774,  a Provincial  Congress  convened  in  the  town  house 
and  initated  the  political  revolution  that  “terminated  forever  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  political  power  of  England  in  and  over  this 
territory. At  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem,  British  aggressions  were 
arrested  and  British  arrogance  curbed  two  months  before  Lexington 
and  Concord  earned  their  immortal  fame.  The  prominence  of  Salem 
throughout  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  is  well  known . Besides  the  great  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  that  she  furnished  to  the  army,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
vessels  were  fitted  out  as  privateers  and  became  the  larger  part  of 
the  American  navy.  These  privateers  took  more  prizes  than  the 
privateers  of  all  other  ports  combined. 

Following  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  Salem  merchants 
utilized  the  vessels  they  had  built  for  the  privateering  service  by  en- 
tering into  commercial  relations  with  distant  eastern  regions  never 
before  visited  by  traders.  Thus  the  Revolutionary  war  was  an  indirect 
cause  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Salem,  for  it  put  a sudden 
stop  to  all  maritime  enterprise  and  drove  our  whole  mercantile  marine 
into  privateering.  The  result  of  this  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  war 
our  men  of  substance  found  themselves  in  possession  of  an  idle  fleet, 
considerable  in  number,  and  made  up  of  ships  of-  much  larger  ton- 
nage than  before,  that  could  outsail  almost  anything  afloat.  These 
ships  were  commanded  by  members  of  their  own  families,  and 
manned  by  their  own  neighbors,  native-born  seamen  of  a very  high 
class,  and  as  well-drilled  and  able  as  could  be  found  in  any  navy  of 
the  world.  This  fleet— capital  and  men — must  be  employed  and  the 
merchants,  all  of  them  graduates  of  the  cabin — many  or  the  graduates 
of  the  forecastle, — before  they  took  their  places  in  the  counting- 
room,  at  once  struck  out  new  channels  for  trade  and  mapped 
out  new  ventures  in  unknown  seas,  where  their  enterprise,  energy, 
courage  and  skill  gave  them  precedence  for  a time  over  those 
of  all  other  American  ports.  Their  hand-made  charts  of  unexplored 
coasts  were  used  for  years  by  those  who  followed  in  their  wake, 
and  even,  in  the  case  of  the  first  expedition  to  Japan,  by  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  The  end  of  this  golden  era  came  when 
the  railroads  began  to  build  up  the  great  ports  at  the  expense  of  the 
less,  transporting  buyers  to  the  larger  markets,  where  they  found  a 
greater  variety  of  commodities  from  which  to  choose,  and  a livelier 
competition  to  keep  prices  down,  and  also  driving  sellers  to  resort  to 
the  larger  markets,  because  there  they  found  buyers  in  greater  num- 
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bers.  Time  was  when  Salem  counting-rooms  were  frequented  by 
merchants  from  cities  south  of  Philadelphia  in  search  of  certain  im- 
ported articles  for  which  this  port  once  had  the  best  market  in  the 
country. 

If  the  visitor  strolls  through  the  short  streets  running  from  Derby 
street,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  as 
forcibly  as  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  or  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  the  style 
of  the  wooden  houses  built  long  before  the  Revolution  by  the  old 
skippers,  who  had  made  their  way  up  from  forecastle  to  quarter-deck 
in  schooners  trading  with  the  West  Indies.  They  had  navigated  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spanish  and  English  waters,  and  had  come  home 
to  enjoy  life  after  seeing  all  that  was  worth  looking  at  in  the  old- 
world  capitals  beyond  the  seas.  The  houses  they  built,  the  gardens 
with  which  they  made  them  bright  and  cheery,  the  choice  furniture 
and  rare  decorations  with  which  they  filled  their  homes,  are  at  once 
monuments  to  the  enterprise,  high  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a 
wonderful  race  of  men  now  practically  extinct,  no  less  than  to  the 
commercial  pre-eminence  of  the  past  of  Salem. 

In  decades  past  Salem  wharves  were  lined  with  ships  which  Salem 
merchants  had  built  and  manned  and  sent  to  every  market  of  the 
world.  They  were  piled  high  with  the  rich  products  of  every  civilized 
and  barbaric  land.  There  were  Eastern  ports  where  the  names  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  scarcely  known,  but 
where  Salem,  of  such  small  stature  among  her  sister  cities,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  west.  In  1825, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  vessels  flying  Salem  signals, 
and  Salem  ships  were  the  first  to  display  the  American  flag  in  many 
foreign  ports,  and  to  open  trade  with  St.  Petersburg,  Zanzibar, 
Sumatra,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Batavia,  Arabia,  Madagascar  and 
Australia.  No  one  makes  a living  here  now  by  bringing  gum-copal, 
or  silks,  or  ivory,  or  spices,  or  dates,  or  coffee,  from  the  Orient,  and 
the  merchant  no  longer  waits  in  his  counting-room,  spy-glass  in  hand, 
to  see  his  ships  come  up  the  bay.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Salem, 
years  ago,  spread  it  white  wings  and  sailed  away  forever.  It  is  as 
much  a thing  of  the  past  as  is  the  French  and  Indian  war  or  the 
witchcraft  frenzy.  Hawthorne  intimated  a purpose  of  writing  the 
romance  of  it,  but  left  the  promise  unfulfilled,  and  no  successor  has 
attempted  it.  The  only  monuments  of  that  half-century  of  maritime 
success,  besides  the  marine  collections  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  are 
the  stately  houses  found  scattered  about  the  city,  erected  for  mer- 
chants who  had  prospered  in  their  ventures  upon  the  sea. 

In  the  government  of  the  nation  in  its  early  years,  many  of  the 
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cabinet  officers  and  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives were  Salem  men.  Salem’s  unique  stand  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1812-1815  ; the  creditable  part  she  bore  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  ; and  her  well-earned  eminence  as  a scientific  and  educa- 
tional centre,  are  matters  of  general  knowledge. 

The  birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  a shrine  at  which  pil- 
grims ceaselessly  come  to  worship,  and  the  devotee  of  genius  must 
turn  his  steps  to  Union  street  if  he  would  view  the  plain  wooden 
house  which  was  so  unconscious  of  its  coming  importance  when, 
on  July  4,  1804, the  romancer’s  birth  took  place  there.  The  enthusiast, 
zealous  enough  to  seek  the  house  where  Hawthorne  first  drew  breath, 
needs  but  little  information  about  the  man  and  his  work.  The  Salem 
custom  house  is  the  same  decorous  place  of  business  it  was  when 
Hawthorne  made  entries  and  stencilled  packages  and  sketched 
romances  there.  The  surveyor’s  old  pine  desk,  on  the  lid  of  which 
with  his  thumb  nail  he  scratched  his  name,  is  now  at  the  Institute. 
The  house  where  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  suggestion  of  the 
title  of  his  book,  “ The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  is  at  the  foot 
of  Turner  street.  The  “Grimshawe  house  ” has  an  original  in 
Charter  street,  next  the  burial  ground,  this  being  the  house  where 
the  romancer  wooed  and  won  his  bride. 

In  a conversation  reported  by  Mrs.  Rose  Lathrop,  Dr.  Holmes 
said  : “ I not  long  ago  was  visiting  the  custom  house  at  Salem,  the 
place  in  which  your  father  discovered  those  mysterious  records  that 
unfolded  into  ‘ The  Scarlet  Letter.’  Ah ! how  suddenly  and  easily 
genius  renders  the  spot  rare  and  full  of  a great  and  new  virtue  (how- 
ever ordinary  and  bare  in  reality)  where  it  has  looked  and  dwelt ! A 
light  falls  upon  the  place  not  or  sea  or  land ! How  much  he  did  for 
Salem  ! Oh,  the  purple  light,  the  soft  haze,  that  now  rests  upon  our 
glaring  New  England  ! He  has  done  it,  and  it  will  never  be  harsh 
country  again.  How  perfectly  he  understood  Salem ! Strange 
folk  ! It  is  the  most  delightful  place  to  visit  for  this  reason,  because 
it  so  carefully  retains  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  their  very  surround- 
ings bear  them  out,”  Dr.  Holmes  cried.  “Where  else  are  the  little 
dooryards  that  hold  their  glint  of  sunlight  so  tenaciously,  like  the  still 
light  of  wine  in  a glass  ? Year  after  year  it  is  ever  there !”  (see 
chapter  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  p.  29). 

The  feature  of  the  Salem  of  to-day  which  arrests  the  stranger’s 
attention  next  after  her  wonderfully  fine  domestic  architecture,  is  her 
two  museums  and  her  three  libraries — priceless  jewels  that  place 
Salem  in  a position  of  vantage  among  American  towns  where  she 
need  fear  no  rival. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  WITCHCRAFT  DELUSION. 

The  origin  of  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  of  1692  is  found  in  the  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  that  was  universally  held  by  the  people  of  that 
time.  A witch  or  wizard  was  a person  who  was  regarded  as 
having  made  a formal  compact  with  the  devil  whereby  the  former 
should  become  the  faithful  subject  of  the  latter  and  in  return  be  given 
supernatural  powers  of  a diabolical  nature.  The  Bible  contains  the 
command,  ‘‘Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a witch  to  live  ; and  this  injunc- 
tion, literally  interpreted,  brought  about  the  terrible  results  of  Salem 
witchcraft.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
ministers  and  judges,  accounted  for  many  things  that  they  could  not  1 
understand  by  ascribing  them  to  witchcraft. 

Prior  to  1692,  executions  for  this  crime  had  occurred  in  England  and 
in  Boston,  New  England.  The  Salem  quarterly  court  was  not  a 
stranger  to  such  trials,  several  persons  having  been  complained  of, 
presented  and  tried  therein  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft  at  different 
times  during  the  preceeding  half-century.  Thousands  had  been  con- 
victed therefor  and  executed  in  the  old  world,  many  of  whom  were 
burned,  but  none  were  ever  executed  in  that  way  in  New  England. 

The  awful  tragedies  of  1692  did  not  originate  in  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Salem,  but  in  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers),  then  a part  of 
Salem,  some  seven  miles  from  Town  House  square,  in  the  house  and 
family  of  the  pastor  of  the  Village  church.  The  meeting-house  stood 
on  the  southern  side  of  Hobart  street,  about  seven  hundred  feet 
northeast  of  the  present  meeting-house,  and  the  parsonage  was  in  the 
field  some  three  hundred  feet  from  Centre  street,  near  Forest  street, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Meeting*  House  lane,  as  the  road  on  which 
the  first  meeting-house  stood  was  early  called. 

The  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  formerly  a merchant  in  the 
West  Indies,  whence  he  had  brought  three  slaves.  One  of  them  was 
a native  Indian  woman  named  Tituba,  who  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  superstition  of  her  former  home.  Children  love  to  hear  of 
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he  mysterious,  and  doubtless  many  weird  tales  were  poured  into  the 
‘ager  ears  of  Elizabeth,  the  nine-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  Parris,  and 
ler  mates,  who  were  already  prepared  for  their  reception  by  similar 
itories  of  New  England  origin.  It  is  evident  that  sorcery  was  among 
he  accomplishments  of  Tituba,  and  the  effect  of  her  companionship 
was  soon  apparent  in  the  actions  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
Besides  Elizabeth  Parris,  her  cousin,  Abigail  Williams,  aged  eleven, 
\nn  Putnam,  twelve,  Mary  Walcott,  Mercy  Lewis,  and  Elizabeth  Hub- 
bard, seventeen,  and  Elizabeth  Booth,  Susanna  Shelden,  Mary  War- 
-en  and  Sarah  Churchill,  two  of  the  latter  being  servants,  were  con- 
:erned.  These  girls  in  the  winter  of  1691-2,  met  at  the  parsonage,  and 
whiled  away  the  evenings  by  practising  palmistry  and  magic.  The 
arst  three  named  soon  performed  the  little  tricks  more  openly.  They 
;rept  into  holes  and  under  chairs,  placed  themselves  in  odd  postures, 
attired  loud  outcries,  and  used  ridiculous,  incoherent  and  unintelli- 
dble  expressions.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Parris  was  drawn  to  these 
uncommon  proceedings  and  he  was  dismayed.  The  Village  physi- 
cian, Doctor  Griggs,  was  summoned,  and  he  promptly  pronounced 
the  children  bewitched.  The  remedy  sought  by  the  parents  of  the 
zirls  was  not,  as  it  should  have  been,  the  rod,  but  fasting  and  prayer. 
Parson  Parris  and  the  neighboring  ministers  thus  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  ward  off  the  evil  influence.  Then  resort  was  had  to  other 
means.  Who  bewitched  the  girls?  They  were  besought  to  tell,  and 
Snally  cried  out,  “Good,”  “Osburn,”  “Tituba.”  Thus  began  the 
damning  accusations  that  were  so  potent  in  all  the  subsequent  history 
Df  the  delusion. 

One  witch  was  the  most  that  was  naturally  expected  in  a small 
community  like  that  of  Salem  Village.  Behold ! three  of  these  tools 
af  Satan  operating  in  the  best  families,  even  in  that  of  the  minister. 
Excitement,  followed  by  terror,  prevailed.  Bolts  and  bars  were  in- 
effectual against  these  emissaries  of  supernatural  power. 

Feb.  29,  1691-2,  warrants  were  duly  issued  against  Sarah  Good, 
Sarah  Osburn,  and  Tituba,  upon  the  complaint  of  four  men  of  influ- 
ence and  character.  Sarah  Good  was  a married  woman,  who  lived 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  by  begging  obtained  precarious  simport 
for  herself  and  children.  No  one  cared  for  her  and  ^w  manifested 
any  pity  for  her  poverty  and  forlorn  condition.  Sarah  Osburn  had  an 
unualanced  mind,  and  had  become  bed-ridden.  She  found  as  little 
sympathy  among  her  neighbors  as  Sarah  Good.  j t i. 

The  arrests  were  made,  and  on  March  i,  Jonathan  Corwin  and  John 
Hathorne,  two  magistrates  from  Salem,  came  to  the  Village  to  exam- 
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ine  the  prisoners.  Judge  Corwin  lived  in  what  is  now  known  as  th( 
**  Witch  House/’  at  the  western  corner  of  North  and  Essex  streets 
and  Colonel  Hathorne  on  Washington  street,  where  the  Holyoke 
Building,  numbered  114,  now  stands.  With  pomp  and  display  of 
official  power,  they  appeared  at  the  meeting-house,  where  a great 
number  of  people  were  gathered  to  witness  the  novel  scene.  Each  of 
the  accused  was  subjected  to  an  examination  by  the  magistrates 
based  upon  a foregone  conviction  of  the  prisoners’  guilt.  The  accus- 
ing children  were  present  during  the  hearing  and  frequently  went 
into  convulsions,  which  they  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  husband  of  Sarah  Good  was  present  and  shamelessly  testi- 
fied against  her.  Sarah  Osburn,  frail  in  body  and  weak  in  mind,  was 
next  brought  in  and  examined.  Tituba  came  la§t.  She  showed  a 
lively  imagination  and  was  very  clever,  confessing  enough  to  impli- 
cate others.  She  said  that  the  devil  variously  appeared  to  her  as  a 
hog,  a black  dog,  a yellow  bird,  a black  girl;  and  that  the  witches 
rode  on  sticks  through  the  air  and  immediately  arrived  wherever 
they  chose  to  go.  Neither  time,  distance  nor  matter  hindered 
them. 


Sarah  Good  was  confined  in  the  jail  at  Boston,  indicted  and  tried 
in  Salem  in  the  last  of  June,  and  executed  by  hanging  in  Salem,  July 
19.  Sarah  Osburn  was  confined  at  first  in  the  Ipswich  jail  and  died 
in  Boston  jail  while  awaiting  trial,  in  May,  being  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  privations  of  prison  life.  She  probably  lacked  the  merest 
necessanp  of  life  even  in  her  confinement,  as  prisoners  were  then 
required  to  be  supported  by  themselves  or  their  families.  Tituba 
was  never  tried  and  after  lying  in  jail  thirteen  months,  was  sold  to 
pay  her  prison  fees.  The  house  in  which  Sarah  Osburn  lived  is  still 
standing,  next  the  St.  John  Normal  College,  on  the  road  leadfng  o 
the  Ferncroft  railroad  station.  xcaumg  lu 

Tituba  had  declared  in  her  examination  that  there  were  two  other 
witches  whom  she  did  not  know  and  Parson  Parris  immediately  and 
untiringly  sought  their  discovery.  Accusers  were  brazen  an/  ma- 

'“’''"P*"  “>*  upon 

m the  exammations,  but  his  wife  Martha  dKt  wfsh  h L to 
them  and  objected  to  his  going.  She  was  soon  accused  of  witchS 
and  her  husband  appeared  a|ainst  her.  She  was  triVd  and  con 
demned,  being  executed  by  hanging  September!  After  the  S 
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he  old  man  realized  the  grievous  wrong  he  had  done  and  did  not 
‘Scape  the  terrible  charge  himself,  being  arrested,  and  examined 
Vpril  IQ.  When  arraigned,  he  stood  mute,  refusing  to  plead.  For  two 
lays  friends  vainly  expostulated  with  him.  Except  he  pleaded  in 
answer  to  the  charge  against  him,  he  could  not  be  tried  under  the 
I aw  that  was  then  in  force  ; and  as  provided  in  that  law*  he  was  sub- 
ected  to  compulsion  which  was  no  less  than  the  placing  of  he^y 
veights  upon  his  prostrate  body  until  he  answered— or  died.  This 
awful  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Giles  Corey  at  Salem,  September 
Q,  three  days  before  his  wife  was  hanged,  and  he  endured  his  terrible 
agony  till  death  brought  relief.  This  event  has  no  parallel  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Some  think  that  he  thus,  purposely,  expiated  the  wrong 
done  to  his  worthy  wife. 

Who  was  the  fourth  woman  whom  Tituba  said  she  had  seen  afflict 
children  ? The  neighborhood  was  amazed  at  learning  that  Rebecca 
^urse  was  the  one  accused.  Seventy  years  of  age  and  a woman  of 
nost  exemplary  character,  she  bore  the  examination  with  patience 
and  dignity.  At  her  trial  a paper,  signed  by  thirty-nine  persons  of 
;he  neighborhood,  testifying  to  her  blameless  life,  was  offered  in 
evidence.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “not  guilty,  but  the 
iudges  yielded  to  the  clamorous  demand  for  blood  and  withdrew  the 
favorable  decision.  She  was  condemned  to  die,  and  was  exerted 
)y  hanging,  July  19.  Her  home  is  standing  on  Pine  street,  in  Dan- 
gers, and  in  the  field  below  it,  on  Collins  street,  is  the  family  burial 
^•round,  in  which  her  remains  rest,  having  been  brought,  at  the  time, 
rom  the  place  of  execution.  In  1885,  a granite  monument ^ to  her 
nemory  was  erected,  bearing  a tribute  from  the  pen  of  Whittier: 

“ O Christian  Martyr  ! who  for  truth  could  die, 

When  all  about  thee  owned  the  hideous  Lie ! 

The  world,  redeemed  from  Superstitution’s  sway, 

Is  breathing  freer  for  thy  sake  to-day.” 

I Hundreds  of  persons,  in  all,  were  accused  and  arrested,  many  of 
!:hem  being  tried  and  condemned. 


: *The  law  was  that  the  prisoner  “ be  remanded  to  the  prison  from  whence  he  came  and  put  into 
|i  low,  dark  chamber,  and  there  be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  bare  floor,  naked,  unless  when  decency 
iorbids  ; that  there  be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a weight  of  iron  as  he  could  bear,  and  more, 
;hat  he  hath  no  sustenance,  save  only  on  the  first  day,  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread,  and 
second  day  three  draughts  of  standing  water,  that  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door,  and  m this 
:ntuation  this  should  be  alternately  his  daily  diet  till  he  died,  or— as  anciently  the  judgment  ran— 
till  he  answered.”  Chitty’s  Blackstone,  IV.,  265. 
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The  jail  in  Salem  where  the  victims  were  confined  was  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  St.  Peter  street,  then  called  Prison  lane,  on  the 
north  side  of  what  is  now  Federal  street,  near  the  house  numbered 
4 on  that  street,  and  that  house  is  said  to  contain  some  of  the  timbers 
of  the  old  jail.  The  jail  was  erected  upon  this  site  in  1683  and  was 
taken  down  in  1813.  The  eastern  end  of  Federal  street  was  orig- 
inally a part  of  the  jail  lot. 

The  court  house  stood  in  the  middle  of  Washington  street,  in  front 
of  the  Kinsman  block.  The  trials  occurred  in  the  second  story  of  the 
building,  the  first  story  being  devoted  to  the  school.  It  was  erected 
for  a town  house  in  1675,  in  Town  House  sguare,  just  westerly  of  the 
First  church,  and  was  removed  to  this  site  in  1677,  f^e  chamber  being 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  courts  in  May,  1679.  It  remained  the  town 
and  court  house  until  1718.  Opposite  the  site  of  that  old  court  house, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  street,  is  a bronze  tablet  inscribed  as 
follows : — 


Nearly  opposite  this  spot 
STOOD,  IN  the  middle  OF  THE  STREET, 

A BUILDING  devoted,  FROM  1 677  UNTIL  1718, 

TO  MUNICIPAL  AND  JUDICIAL  USES. 

In  it,  in  1692, 

WERE  TRIED  AND  CONDEMNED  FOR  WITCHCRAFT 
MOST  OF  THE  NINETEEN  PERSONS 
WHO  SUFFERED  DEATH  ON  THE  GALLOWS. 

GILES  COREY  WAS  HERE  PUT  TO  TRIAL 
ON  THE  SAME  CHARGE,  AND,  REFUSING  TO  PLEAD, 
WAS  TAKEN  AWAY  AND  PRESSED  TO  DEATH. 

In  January,  1693,  twenty  one  persons 

WERE  TRIED  HERE  FOR  WITCHCRAFT, 

OF  WHOM  EIGHTEEN  WERE  ACQUITTED  AND 
THREE  CONDEMNED,  BUT  LATER  SET  FREE, 
TOGETHER  WITH  ABOUT  1 50  ACCUSED  PERSONS, 

IN  A GENERAL  DELIVERY  WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  MAY. 


When  the  first  accusations  were  made  there  was  no  settled  goverr 
ment  in  the  colony  and  therefore  no  legal  court  to  try  the  person 
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under  imprisonment  for  witchcraft.  The  jails  were  filled  with  pris- 
oners awaiting  trial.  Governor  Phips  arrived  May  14,  1692,  and  the 
provincial  charter  that  he  brought  empowered  the  General  Court  to 
create  trial  courts.  But  an  election  had  to  be  held  before  the  General 
Court  could  act  under  the  charter  and  establish  courts  to  try  the 
accused  and  an  election  required  time.  Governor  Phips,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  king,  in  whom  the  power  lay,  appointed  May  27, 
commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  as  they  were  called,  to  hear 
and  decide  the  cases.  The  deputy-governor,  William  Stoughton,  was 
named  first,  and  presided  as  chief-justice.  His  associates  were 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  Maj.  Bartholomew  Gedney,  John 
Hathorne  and  Jonathan  Corwin  of  Salem,  Maj.  John  Richards,  Wait 
Winthrop,  Peter  Sargent  and  Capt.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston.^  Mr. 
Saltonstall  withdrew  from  the  court  after  the  trial  of  Bridget  Bishop, 
as  he  would  not  take  part  in  further  proceedings  of  a like  nature. 

Thomas  Newton,  a lawyer,  was  appointed  as  the  special  attorney  of 
the  king  for  the  witchcraft  cases,  and  prepared  the  earlier  ones  for  the 
court.  He  afterwards  resigned  and  Andrew  Checkley  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  Checkley  had  been  attorney  general  since  1689.  George 
Corwin,  nephew  of  Judge  Corwin,  was  appointed  sheriff,  being  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  living  on  the  site  of  Hotel  Washington, 
now  numbered  150  Washington  street.  Stephen  Sewall,  brother  of 
Judge  Sewall,  was  the  clerk.  He  lived  at  what  is  now  the  western 
corner  of  Sewall  and  Essex  streets. 

The  accused  were  first  confined  in  the  jails  at  Salem,  Boston,  Ips- 
wich and  Cambridge,  most  of  them  being  imprisoned  in  Boston, 
where  capital  trials  had  usually  taken  place.  After  the  court  was  or- 
ganized, persons  accused  of  witchcraft  and  lying  in  other  jails  were 
transferred  to  Salem. 

The  court  held  its  first  session  June  2,for  the  trial  of  Bridget  Bishop. 
She  was  convicted  and  hanged  June  10.  At  the  court  house  can 
be  seen  the  warrant,  signed  by  Judge  Stoughton,  and  addressed  to 
the  sheriff,  bearing  the  return  that  the  latter  had  performed  his  duty. 
He  stated  in  his  return  on  the  warrant  that  she  had  been  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  ground.’^  But 
subsequently  drawing  his  pen  through  the  words  “and  buried  in  the 
ground.’^  With  this  warrant  may  be  seen  the  two  massive  volumes 
of  original  evidence,  and  pins  of  that  time,  such  as  the  afflicted  testi- 
fied had  been  used  in  pricking  their  bodies. 

Among  those  condemned  at  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  court, 
Sarah  Good  and  Rebecca  Nurse  of  Salem  Village,  Sarah  Wildes  of 
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Topsfield,  Elizabeth  Howe  of  Ipswich,  and  Susannah  Martin  of 
Amesbury,  were  executed  July  19;  Rev.  George  Burroughs  of  Wells, 
Me.,  John  Proctor,  George  Jacobs,  sr.,  and  John  Williard,  all  of  Salem 
Village,  and  Martha  Carrier  of  Andover,  August  19  ; and  Martha 
Corey  of  Salem  Village,  Mary  Easty  of  Topsfield,  Margaret  Scott  of 
Rowley,  Alice  Parker  and  Ann  Pudeator  of  Salem,  Wilmot  Reed  of 
Marblehead,  and  Samuel  Wardwell  and  Mary  Parker  of  Andover, 
September  22. 

Executions  took  place  on  four  occasions,  about  a month  apart, 
June  10,  July  19,  August  19,  and  September  22. 

August  19,  when  five  persons  were  hanged,  four  of  whom  were  men, 
Rev.  George  Burroughs  being  one  of  the  number.  Cotton  Mather  was 
present.  Upon  the  ladder, Mr.  Burroughs  declared  his  innocence  and 
prayed,  closing  with  the  Lord’s  prayer.  This  was  done  with  so  much 
calmness  and  excellence  of  spirit  that  the  people  were  deeply  affected. 
He  had  been  a predecessor  of  Parson  Parris  in  the  Village  church, 
and  doubtless  many  of  his  old  charge  were  present.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  executed,  Mather,  who  was  mounted  upon  a horse,  ad- 
dressed the  people,  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  that  Burroughs 
was  indeed  worthy  of  his  ignoble  end. 

September  22,  when  the  last  executions  occurred,  and  eight  persons 
were  hanged.  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  pastor  of  the  Salem  church,  was 
present.  Turning  toward  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  he  said,  “What  a 
sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight  fire-brands  of  hell  hanging  there.’' 

Throughout  the  sessions  of  the  court  the  trials  were  conducted  in 
accordance  with  English  law.  As  the  summer  advanced  persons  of 
the  highest  character  and  respectability  were  accused  and  brought  to 
trial.  Knowing  who  these  people  were,  the  court  became  more  strict 
in  the  matter  of  proof  and  “spectral  evidence”  was  refused  admis- 
sion. For  want  of  legitimate  evidence  convictions  ceased,  but  not 
before  the  wife  of  Governor  Phips  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hale  of  Beverly,  who  had  urged  on  the  prosecutions,  had  been 
accused. 

In  May,  1693,  Governor  Phips  ordered  the  release  from  jail  of  all 

gersons  accused  of  witchcraft,  whether  under  sentence  or  not,  and 
undreds  returned  to  their  homes.  That  order  was  the  knell  that 
forever  banished  witchcraft  from  the  list  of  crimes  in  America. 

The  route  to  the  place  of  execution,  by  which  the  condemned  pris- 
oners were  taken  in  a cart  from  the  jail,  was  through  St.  Peter, 
Essex  , and  Boston  streets.  Passing  over  Town  bridge,  they  turned 
in  on  the  old  highway,  where  Proctor  street  is  located,  and  passed  to 
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the  ledges  on  the  hill  formerly  overlooking  a pond.  The  pond  has 
been  filled  and  the  old  road  obliterated,  but  the  hill  remains  in  the 
same  condition  as  when,  in  that  dreadful  summer  of  1692,  so  many 
persons  were  awfully  and  unjustly  deprived  of  life. 

If  there  be  any  gleam  of  sunlight  breaking  through  the  gloom,  it 
may  be  found  in  this,  that  the  executions  at  Salem  gave  the  needed 
shock  to  public  sensibility  and  put  an  immediate  and  effectual  end 
to  the  whole  inhuman  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  SALEM. 

The  maritime  advantages  of  the  situation  of  Salem  and  the  enter- 
prise and  self-reliance  of  her  inhabitants  created  that  commercial 
activity  of  the  town  which  ended  only  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  the  building  up  of  the  great  ports  at  the  expense  of  the  less.  The 
first  settlers  at  Salem  were  sea-faring  men,  having  been  engaged  in 
fishing  at  Cape  Ann  for  three  years.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
others  who  shortly  engaged  in  trade  with  England  and  the  West 
Indies.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Endecott’s  government  here  he 
was  directed  by  the  home  company  to  send  to  England  as  return 
cargoes,  “ staves,  sarsaparilla,  sumack,  sturgeon  and  other  fish  and 
beaver.'’  The  waters  of  the  harbor  and  rivers  contained  immense 
quantities  of  fish  and  for  more  than  a century  they  were  the  staple 
export,  Winter  island  being  the  headquarters  of  the  fish  trade.  Even 
as  late  as  the  19th  century,  salmon  swam  the  North  river  in  such 
numbers  that  they  constituted  the  main  article  of  animal  food  of  the 
dwellers  on  its  banks  and  the  indentures  of  apprentices  contained  a 
clause  providing  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon 
more  than  three  times  each  week. 

About  1640,  vessels  were  sailing  to  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,some  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  and  the  large  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Bermudas,  Virginia  and  England  and  in  1644,  Josselyn  wrote  that  in 
Salem  there  “ are  many  rich  merchants."  Within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  trade  was  extended  to  Spain,  France  and  Holland.  The 
great  majority  of  vessels  then  engaged  in  commerce  from  Salem  were 
ketches,  measuring  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  burthen,  and  manned 
by  four,  five  or  six  men  each.  In  1689,  Salem  had  on  the  water,  one 
ship  of  eighty  tons  and  another  of  two  hundred,  one  bark,  three 
sloops,  and  twenty  ketches. 

Higginson  wrote  of  the  trade  here  in  1700  as  follows:  “Dry,  mer- 
chantable codfish  for  the  markets  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Straits, 
refuse  fish,  lumber,  horses  and  provisions  for  the  West  Indies.  Re- 
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turns  made  directly  to  England  are  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  wool, 
logwood,  and  Brasiletto-wood,  for  which  we  depend  on  the  West 
Indies.  Our  own  produce,  a considerable  quantity  of  whale  and  fish- 
oil,  whalebone,  furs,  deer,  elk  and  bear-skins  are  annually  sent  to 
England.  We  have  much  shipping  here  and  rates  are  low.’’  Com- 
merce was  continued  in  similiar  lines  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  Boston,  Salem,  Beverly  and  Marblehead, 
were  the  principal  commercial  ports  of  the  Province,  having  most  of 
the  shipping. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  colonists  found 
themselves  at  issue  with  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  of  the 
world.  Boston  and  New  York  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
success  of  the  Americans  was  early  believed  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriotic  merchants  of  Salem  bay.  They  soon  recognized  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times  and  turned  their  vessels  into  privateers.  Not  only 
did  they  use  the  vessels  already  built,  but  the  merchants  had  larger 
and  better  ones  constructed,  equipped  and  manned  for  this  very 
service.  During  the  war  more  than  1 58  vessels  were  thus  sent  out 
from  Salem.  They  carried  upward  of  2000  guns  and  were  manned  by 
several  thousand  seamen.  They  took  445  prizes.  Upon  the  return 
of  peace,  the  merchants  found  themselves  possessed  of  many  swift- 
sailing vessels  larger  than  any  they  had  used  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
They  were  too  large  to  be  profitably  employed  in  domestic  commerce 
or  in  short  voyages  to  European  or  West  India  ports,  therefore  the 
owners  determined  to  send  their  vessels  to  new  and  more  distant 
countries,  and  to  open  trade  with  their  peoples.  Many  hundred  sea- 
men were  idle,  most  of  them  young  and  full  of  daring,  and  soon  the 
snow-white  sails  of  the  merchant-ships  of  Salem  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  water  of  the  then  known  world  and  Salem  became  famous  in 
the  uttermost  parts,  its  name  becoming  as  widely  known  as  that  of 
America. 

Many  of  these  voyages  were  not  less  exciting  and  dangerous  than 
the  experiences  of  the  privateers  in  the  Revolution.  The  history  of 
the  period  is  crowded  with  incidents  of  daring  and  adventure  in  un- 
known seas  and  in  ports  never  before  visited  by  Americans ; of  en- 
counters with  pirates  and  tribes  of  cruel  and  treacherous  savages  ; of 
contests  with  armed  ships  of  France  and  England  ; and  of  imprison- 
ment among  the  Algerines  and  in  the  dungeons  of  France  and  Spain. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  seamen  were  young.  When  the 
first  vessel  to  the  East  Indies  set  sail  from  Salem,  neither  the  captain 
nor  his  mates  were  out  of  their  teens ; yet,  with  imperfect  mathematical 
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instruments,  and  without  charts,  except  of  their  own  making,  they 
carried  through  coral  reefs  and  along  strange  shores,  ship  and  cargo 
safely  to  their  destination.  The  importance  of  the  position  of  these 
boys  did  not  alone  lie  in  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  They  had  the 
selling  of  the  outward  cargo  and  the  purchase  of  another  to  bring 
home  with  them.  The  whole  financial  success  of  the  voyage  depended 
upon  them,  as  there  was  no  communication  with  the  owners  during 
the  year  and  a half  covered  by  the  voyage,  and  no  news  of  them  re- 
ceived at  home  until  they  came  sailing  back  again.  The  telegraphic 
cable  long  ago  destroyed  the  romantic  interest  which  the  mystery  of 
silence  wove  around  these  voyages.  Derby  street,  the  great  commer- 
cial thoroughfare  of  the  town,  was  filled  with  the  bustle  of  business. 
Vessels  crowded  at  the  wharves,  having  their  cargoes  of  silk  from 
India,  tea  from  China,  pepper  from  Sumatra,  coffee  from  Arabia, 
spices  from  Batavia,  gum-copal  from  Zanzibar,  and  hides  from  Africa, 
removed  to  the  warehouses,  while  others  were  being  laden  with 
American  goods  for  the  foreign  trade.  At  every  lounging  place,  on 
every  street  corner,  and  about  the  doors  of  the  numerous  sailor 
bearding  houses  were  seamen  fresh  from  Eastern  countries,  and 
others  about  to  sail  thither,  having  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  true 
rover  of  the  seas.  The  shops  and  stores  were  full  of  strange  and 
unique  articles,  brought  from  distant  lands.  Parrots  screamed  and 
monkeys  and  other  small  animals  from  foreign  forests  gamboled  at 
will  in  the  back  shops.  Suggestions  of  foreign  lands  met  the  vision 
at  every  turn.  Many  of  the  curiosities  and  oriental  objects  now 
preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum  were  brought  home  on  these 
voyages.  The  ship  ‘‘  America/'  Capt.  Jacob  Crowinshield  of  Salem, 
master  and  owner,  brought  home  from  Bengal,  in  1796.  the  first 
elephant  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  Salem',  for  many 
years,  was  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  distribution  of  foreign 
merchandise.  In  the  year  1800,  more  than  eight  million  pounds  of 
sugar  was  imported  and  sold  to  traders  from  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  streets  were  alive  with  teams  loaded  with  goods.  Draft 
wagons  and  drays  came  from  long  distances,  sometimes  more  than 
a hundred  miles,  for  all  merchandise  had  to  be  transported  overland 
in  this  arduous  and  tedious  manner.  In  the  taverns,  teamsters  from 
many  parts  of  northwestern  New  England  were  ever  to  be  found  dis- 
cussing politics  or  current  news,  or  becoming  cheerful  over  frequent 
potations  of  New  England  rum,  which  was  then  manufactured  in 
Salem  in  great  quantities. 

The  first  new  trade  opened  after  the  Revolution,  was  with  Russia. 
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In  1784,  the  bark  “Light  Horse,”  commanded  1:^  Capt.  Buifington, 
opened  the  American  trade  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  trade  with  that 
country  became  extensive,  but  greatly  declined  after  the  embargo  in 
1808.  The  last  entry  in  Salem  of  a cargo  from  Archangel  was  in  1820; 
from  Cronstadt,  in  1836  ; and  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  1843.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  trade  was  also  opened  in  1784  and  the  first  voyage  was 
made  in  the  “ Grand  Turk,”  a fast-sailing  ship  of  three  hundred  tons, 
built  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  in  1781,  as  a privateer,  carrying  twenty- 
two  guns.  In  1784,  Mr.  Derby  dispatched  this  vessel,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  on  the  first  voyage  from  Salem  to 
the  Cape,  the  exportation  being  New  England  rum,  and  the  return 
cargo  Granada  rum.  The  next  year  (1785)  Mr.  Derby  opened  the 
I®  trade  with  China  by  sending  to  Canton  the  “ Grand  Turk,”  which 
was  then  commanded  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  West.  He  there  competed 
with  the  European  syndicates  of  merchants  for  the  native  trade.  The 
ship  “Grand  Turk”  was  also  the  first  New  England  vessel  to  open 
trade  with  the  Dutch  of  the  Isle  of  France.  This  was  in  1787.  Sugar 
was  the  principal  article  of  Dutch  exportation.  In  1794,  the  snip 
“ Aurora  ” brought  from  there  a cargo  of  424,034  pounds  of  sugar,  it 
being  consigned  to  William  Gray. 

The  East  India  trade  was  also  opened  by  Mr.  Derby,  in  788,  by 
the  ship  “ Atlantic,”  which  was  commanded  by  his  son.  This  was 
the  first  vessel  to  display  the  American  ensign  at  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  next  year,  he  imported  the  first  cargo  of  Bombay  cotton 
brought  to  this  country.  In  1798,  the  ship  “ Belisarius  ” brought  a 
cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee  from  Calcutta  and  the  Isle  of  France.  In 
™t  1803,  the  ship  “ Lucia  "brought  from  Calcutta,  a cargo  of  sugar,  indigo 
and  cheroots,  on  which  the  duty  was  ^^24, 00 1.08.  In  1805,  the  ship 
n|  1“  Argo  ” brought  a cargo  of  sugar,  from  the  same  port,  on  which  the 
^ duty  was  $32,799.47.  In  1812,  a duty  of  $151,526.33  was  paid  on  the 
® cargo  of  the  “ Restitution,”  from  Calcutta.  The  Calcutta  trade  was 
w afterwards  carried  on  principally  by  Joseph  Peabody,  in  the  famous 
^ ship  “ George,”  which  made  twenty-one  voyages  to  Calcutta,  the  sum 
ai  of  #651,743.32  duties  being  paid  on  her  cargoes.  The  first  American 
M vessel  to  open  trade  with  Batavia  was  the  Salem  brig  “ Sally,” 
I®  Benjamin  Webb,  master,  in  1796,  who  brought  home  pepper  and 
sugar.  The  ship  “ Margaret,”  Samuel  Derby,  master,  was  the  first 
(1802)  Salem  vessel,  and  second  American  vessel  to  visit  Japan  ; and 
11  the  ship  “ Franklin”  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Devereux 
of  Salem,  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  trade  with  Japan,  though 
a.  commercial  intercourse  was  not  opened  between  the  two  countries 
until  half  a century  later. 
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Salem  merchants  sent  the  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed  direct  from 
this  country  to  Sumatra,  and  the  first  to  bring  a cargo  of  pepper  from 
that  island.  This  trade  originated  in  the  discovery  in  1793,  by  Capb 
Jonathan  Carnes,  that  pepper  grew  wild  on  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Sumatra.  He  sailed  for  Jonathan  Peele,  who  at  once  built  the 
schooner  “ Rajah’’  and  sent  Capt.  Carnes  to  Sumatra  for  a cargo  of 
pepper.  For  the  purpose  of  trade,  he  took  a cargo  of  brandy,  gin, 
iron,  tobacco  and  salmon,  and  in  1796,  brought  back  the  first  cargo 
of  pepper  to  be  imported  into  this  country  in  bulk.  The  cargo  sold 
at  seven  hundred  per  cent  profit.  The  merchants  were  greatly  ex- 
cited over  Mr.  Peele’s  success,  and  endeavored  to  learn  where  the 
pepper  had  been  obtained,  but  it  was  kept  a secret  for  several  years. 
The  ship  “ Eliza,”  James  Cook,  master,  brought  from  Sumatra,  a 
cargo  of  1,012,148  pounds  of  pepper,  on  which  a duty  of  $66,903.90 
was  paid.  At  one  time  the  trade  with  Sumatra  was  almost  entirely 
carried  on  by  Salem  merchants,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  pepper 
consumed  was  obtained  at,  and  through  the  port  of  Salem,  which 
was  the  distributing  point  for  that  article  to  all  countries.  Cargoes 
of  pepper  were  regularly  brought  to  Salem  from  Sumatra  until  1846, 
Salem  vessels  were  at  Sumatra  for  the  last  time  in  i860  and  the  last 
American  vessel  that  visited  that  coast  was  commanded  by  a Salem 
captain.  This  was  in  1867. 

The  Manilla  trade  was  opened  in  1796.  The  ship  “ Astrea,”  Henry 
Prince,  master,  returned  to  Salem  that  year  with  a cargo  of  75,00c 
pounds  of  sugar,  63,695  pounds  of  pepper  and  29,767  pounds  of  indigo, 
the  import  duty  being  ^24,020.  The  ship  “ St.  Paul  ” was  almost  as 
famous  in  the  Manilla  trade  as  was  the  ship  “ George  ” in  the  Cal- 
cutta trade.  The  last  entry  in  Salem  from  Manilla  was  the  bari 
“ Dragon,”  in  1858,  with  a cargo  of  hemp. 

The  Mocha  trade  was  opened  in  1798  by  the  ship ‘‘ Recovery,’ 
Joseph  Ropes,  master,  which  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  display 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  ship  “ Fran  kfin,’ 
in  1808,  brought  from  there  a cargo  of  532,365  pounds  of  coffee,  con 
signed  to  Joseph  Peabody,  on  which  was  paid  a duty  of  $26,618.25. 

Trade  with  all  those  distant  shores  was  firmly  established  and  a1 
its  height,  when,  in  1808,  the  embargo  was  placed  upon  our  seaports 
The  whole  trade  was  thus  suddenly  stopped,  in  some  instances  nevei 
to  be  re-opened  ; and  in  all  its  branches  to  be  pursued  with  less  vigoi 
and  in  a less  degree.  The  trade  in  wine  and  brandy  with  Spain  anc 
Portugal,  which  had  continued  for  a century,  was  wholly  stopped  by 
the  embargo,  the  last  entry  being  in  1809  from  Bilboa.  Of  the  trade 
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with  other  European  ports,  the  last  entry  from  Bordeaux  occurred  in 
1815,  from  Copenhagen  in  1816,  from  Amsterdam  in  1823,  from  Ham- 
burg in  1828,  from  Rotterdam  in  1834,  from  Antwerp  in  1836,  from  Got- 
tenburg  in  1837,  from  Marseilles  in  1833,  from  Messina  in  1831  and 
from  Leghorn  in  1841. 

Among  the  places  early  traded  with  by  the  colonists,  the  last  entry 
from  the  West  Indies  was  from  Havana  in  1854,  and  the  last  from  the 
Rio  Grande  was  in  1870.  The  South  American  trade,  which  also  began 
early,  finally  ended  in  1877.  The  last  entry  from  Para  occurred  in 
1861,  the  cargo  consisting  of  rubber,  hides,  cocoa,  coffee  and  castana 
nuts.  The  trade  with  Montevido,  in  hides  and  horns,  which  began  in 
181 1,  also  ended  in  1861.  The  sugar  trade  with  Pernambuco  ended 
in  1841.  Trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  began  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  by  conveying  thither  New  England  rum, 
gun-powder,  and  tobacco,  closed  in  1873. 

The  Fiji  Islands  trade  was  first  opened  in  18 ii,  by  the  bark 
‘‘Active,^'  Capt.  William  P.  Richardson,  and  was  continued  until 
1854,  when  the  bark  “ Dragon  brought  from  there  a cargo  of  1170 
bales  of  hemp. 

The  first  American  vessel  to  trade  at  Madagascar  was  the  Salem 
brig  “ Beulah, Charles  Forbes,  master,  in  1820.  In  1827,  Salem  mer- 
chants extended  this  trade  to  Zanzibar.  Gum-copal  was  its  staple 
article  of  export.  The  last  cargo  to  arrive  at  Salem  from  Zan- 
zibar, was  entered  in  1870.  The  Australian  trade  was  commenced  in 
1832,  by  the  Salem  ship  “Tybee,^’  Charles  Millet,  master,  at  Sydney. 
She  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  enter  Australian  ports.  The 
trade  came  to  an  end  in  1837.  Considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Nova  Scotia  from  about  1840  to  1857,  and  for  nearly  ten  years 
following  1837,  Salem  was  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  old  maritime  section  of  Salem  is  now 
changed.  Many  of  the  old  shops  on  Derby  street  remain,  dingy  and 
worn,  and  the  warehouses  have  been  transformed  into  coal-sheds, 
coal  being  now  the  principal  article  of  importation,  but  the  influence 
of  the  energy,  enterprise,  fearlessness  and  far-sightedness  of  the  old- 
time  merchants  will  remain  for  centuries. 
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SALEM  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  student  of  architecture,  the  buildings  in  Salem  arrange 
themselves  into  four  classes.  First,  those  very  old  houses,  built  bv 
early  settlers  in  the  most  primitive  times,  possessing  all  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  and,  withal,  the  barrenness  of  the  Puritan  charact^ 

strange  and  curious  traditions  ; 
second,  those  built  between  the  earlier  years  of  the  i8th  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  exhibiting  the  influence  of  the 
architect  from  over-seas  and  usually  containing  fine  interior  wood 
nnish  ; third,  those  built  in  post-Revolutionary  days,  usually  bv  rich 
merchants  and  ship  owners,  when  Salem  had  become  an  important 
commercial  centre,  and  in  which  the  “ colonial’’  style  is  exhibited  in 
Its  very  flower  ; ^d  fourth,  those  purely  modern  structures— con- 
ear?ier  typ^s^^^  which  have  sprung  up  everywhere  replacing  the 

^ number  of  excellent  examples  have  sur- 
t without  doubt,  is  the  Pickering  house  (i8  Broad 

j which  IS  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  the  many- 
gabled  houses  with  steep  roofs  evidently  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  half-timbered  cottages  of  England.  The  steep  roof  was  very 
common  in  early  days,  at  first  a necessity  because  of  the  use  of  thatch 
as  a covering,  and  later  surviving  as  a fashion  of  the  earlier  period 
Phis  house  was  erected  in  1660  by  John  Pickering  and  has  been  in- 
habitated  ever  since  by  his  lineal  descendants.  It  is  in  excellent 
preservation  and  betrays  few  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  time.  An 
iron  hreback  for  a fireplace  in  this  house,  cast  in  1660  by  Elisha  Jenks 
Or  oaugus,  the  first  iron  founder  in  the  colonies,  is  preserved  at  the 
Essex  Institute. 

The  Witch  House”  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Essex  streets,  was 
standing,  in  part  at  least,  in  1675  when  tho  chimneys  were  taken 
down  and  the  building  remodelled.  In  this  house  lived  Jonathan 
Gorwin  one  of  the  judges  of  the  witchcraft  court,  and  here  some  of 
tne  preliminary  witchcraft  examinations  were  held.  It  yet  retains 
(22) 
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i the  overhanging  second  story  but  is  greatly  defaced  by  a modern 
jfi  drug  store  which  grows  out  of  its  side  like  some  excrescence,  indica- 
iil!  tive  of  age  and  disease.  From  this  drug  store  it  is  possible  to  pass 
i through  an  arch  in  the  great  chimney  which  is  about  twelve  by  eight 
^ feet  in  dimensions  at  the  first  floor.  In  the  Corwin  manuscripts  now^ 
f in  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  is 
\ preserved  the  original  contract  for  remodelling  this  house  in  1675. 
( It  is  a very  early  example  of  building  specification  and  is  not  lacking 
r in  the  diffuseness  and  obscurity  common  to  such  documents  at  the 
} present  time.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

“ Articles  and  Covenants  made,  agreed  upon,  and  confirmed  between  Mr. 
Jonathan  Corwin,  of  Salem,  merchant,  and  Daniel  Andrews  of  Salem,  of  the  other 
I part,  concerning  a parcell  of  worke  as  followeth,  viz. : Imprimis  the  said  parcell  of 
t worke  is  to  be  bestowed  in  filling,  plaistering  and  finishing  a certaine  dwelling  house 
[ I ought  by  the  said  owner  of  Capt.  Nath’ll  Davenport  of  Boston,  and  is  situate  in 
Salem  aforesaid,  towards  the  west  end  of  the  towne  betweene  the  houses  of  Rich. 
Sibley  to  the  west  and  Deliverance  Parkman  on  the  east  ; and  is  to  be  performed  to 
these  following  directions,  viz. 

“i.  The  said  Daniel  Andrews  is  to  dig  and  build  a cellar  as  large  as  the  easterly 
I room  of  said  house  will  afford  (and  in  the  said  room  according  to  the  breadthe  and 
i lengthe  of  it)  not  exceeding  six  foot  in  height  ; and  to  underpio  the  porch  and  the 
! remaining  part  of  the  house  not  exceeding  three  foot  in  height  ; also  to  underpin 
• the  kitchen  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  not  exceeding  one  foot  ; the  said  kitchen 
i being  20  foot  long  and  18  foot  wide  ; and  to  make  steps  with  stones  into  the  cellar 
I in  two  places  belonging  to  the  cellar,  together  with  stone  stepps  up  into  the  porch. 

2.  For  the  chimneys  he  is  to  take  down  the  chimneys  which  are  now  standing,  and 
a to  take  and  make  up  of  the  bricks  that  are  now  in  the  chimneys  and  the  stones  that 
are  in  the  leanto  cellar  that  now  is,  and  to  rebuild  the  said  chimneys  with  five  fire 
: places,  viz.,  two  below  and  two  in  the  chambers  and  one  in  the  garret  ; also  to 
i build  one  chimney  in  the  kitchen,  with  ovens  and  a furnace,  not  exceeding  five  feet 
t above  the  top  of  the  house.  3.  He  is  to  set  the  jambs  of  the  two  chamber  chim- 
I neys  and  of  the  easternmost  room  below  with  Dutch  tiles,  the  said  owner  find- 
J ing  the  tiles  ; also  to  lay  all  the  hearths  belonging  to  the  said  house  and  to  point 
I the  cellar  and  underpinning  of  sd.  house  and  so  much  of  the  3 hearths  as  are  to  be 
I laid  with  Dutch  tiles,  the  said  owner  is  to  find  them.  4.  As  for  lathing  and 
i plaistering  he  is  to  lath  and  siele  the  4 rooms  of  the  house  betwixt  the  joists  over- 
> head  with  a coat  of  lime  & haire  upon  the  clay  ; also  to  fill  the  gable  ends  of  the 
house  with  bricks  and  to  plaister  them  with  clay.  5.  To  lath  and  plaister  the  par- 
X titions  of  the  house  with  clay  and  lime,  and  to  fill,  lath  and  plaister  with  bricks  and 
V clay  the  porch  and  porch  chamber  and  to  plaister  them  with  lime  and  hair  besides  ; 
1 and  to  siele  and  lath  them  overhead  with  lime  ; also  to  fill  lath  and  plaister  the 
I kitchen  up  to  the  wall  plate  on  every  side.  6.  The  said  Daniel  Andrews  is  to  find 
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lime,  bricks,  clay,  stone,  haire,  together  with  labourers  and  workmen  to  help  him, 
and  generally  all  materials  for  the  effecting  and  carrying  out  of  the  aforesaide  worke, 
excepte  laths  and  nailes.  7.  The  whole  work  before  mentioned  is  to  be  done 
finished  and  performed  att  or  before  the  last  day  of  August  next  following  provided 
that  said  Daniel  or  any  that  work  with  him,  be  not  lett  or  hindered  for  want  of  the 
carpenter  worke.  8.  Lastly  in  consideration  of  all  the  aforesaid  worke,  so  finished 
and  accomplished  as  is  aforesaid,  the  aforesaid  owner  is  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
unto  the  said  workeman,  the  summe  of  fifty  pounds  in  money  current  in  New  Eng* 
land,  to  be  paid  at  or  before  the  finishing  of  the  said  worke.  And  for  the  true  per* 
formance  of  the  premises  we  bind  ourselves  each  to  other,  our  heyers,  executors  and 
administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents,  as  witnesse  our  hands,  this  nineteenth  day 
of  February,  Anno  Domini  1674-5. 

“Jonathan  Corwin. 

Daniel  And  re  we.” 

Most  of  the  17th  century  dwellings  built  in  Salem  were  plain  and 

Erim.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  chimney  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
ouse.  Two  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  two  on  the  second,  and  an  un- 
finished attic,  supplied  the  needs  of  the  average  family.  With  the 
necessity  for  more  room  came  the  lean-to,  a one-story  addition  built 
on  one  side  of  the  house  and  introducing  the  long  sloping  roof.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  type  of  dwelling  may  be  seen  in  the  Nar- 
bonne  house  (71  Essex  street)  which  was  built  before  1671.  The  dutch 
door  in  the  lean-to  at  the  end  towards  the  street,  formerly  was  the 
entrance  to  a “cent  shop,”  a Salem  institution  of  seventy-five  years  ago 
which  has  been  intimately  pictured  in  Hawthorne’s  ‘‘House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.”  The  house  (38  St.  Peter  street)  built  in  1685  by  John 
Ward,  is  of  similar  type,  save  that  it  preserves  the  overhanging  second 
story,  the  best  example  now  to  be  seen  in  Salem.  A similar  house 
containing  interesting  carved  timbers  may  be  seen  at  23  Washington 
street.  It  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1683  by  Beniamin  Hooper.  The 
original  portion  extends  only  as  far  as  the  second  story  overhangs  the 
first,  the  large  chimney  being  at  the  eastern  end.  The  spaces  between 
the  studding  are  filled  with  bricks  set  in  clay  and  laths  split  from  the 
log  are  still  found  in  the  attic  stairway.  The  oaken  corner  posts  are 
shouldered  and  the  chamfered  edges  of  the  exposed  timbers  exhibit 
an  attempt  at  carved  ornamentation  while  the  ends  of  the  timbers 
supporting  the  overhanging  second  story  are  carved  into  a bracket 
form  and  are  embellished  in  a simple  yet  attractive  manner.  Two 
generations  ago  there  existed  in  Salem  many  fine  examples  of  this 
early  period  now  supplanted  by  modern  buildings  and  the  student 
who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find  much  informa- 
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tion  in  local  historical  publications  and  in  the  collections  of  photo- 
gr^hs  and  drawings  preserved  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

Tile  type  of  dwelling  that  began  to  be  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century  shows  marked  differences  from  the 
steep-roofed,  low-studded  houses  of  the  earlier  period.  The  finely 
illustrated  works  of  famous  European  architects  were  finding  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  New  England  carpenter-architects  and  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  Provincial  merchants  was  demanding  for 
them  larger  and  better  houses,  fitted  to  a more  luxurious  style  of 
living.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  older  type  of  house  should 
have  been  set  aside  and  trans- Atlantic  fashions  in  building  have  been 
modified  and  engrafted  upon  our  soil.  The  best  houses  built  during 
those  years  of  development,  for  of  course  it  is  only  the  best  houses 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  being  included  in  any  architec- 
tural classification,  were  square,  box-shaped  structures  with  mansard 
roofs.  With  these  houses  came  the  introduction  of  fine  interior 
finish  with  splendid  staircases  and  delicately  carved  newel-posts  and 
balusters.  The  staircase  with  a broken  flight  and  landing-window 
was  also  introduced,  afterwards  developing  into  the  direct  run  with  a 
curved  upper  portion,  or  even  into  a full  spiral  from  the  base.  Only  a 
few  of  these  fine  old  mansions  have  survived  the  changes  of  taste 
and  the  necessities  of  business.  The  best  example,  although  the 
doorway  is  a recent  adaptation,  is  the  Cabot-Endicott-Low  house 
(365  Essex  street)  which  was  built  by  Joseph  Cabot  in  1748  after 
designs  supplied,  it  is  said,  by  an  English  architect.  The  Pickman 
house  (rear  of  165  Essex  street)  built  in  1743  by  Col.  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  is  another  excellent  example  although  now  despoiled  of  its 
beautiful  interior  finish  and  partly  concealed  from  view  by  low  wooden 
buildings  used  as  stores.  Still  another  house  of  this  period  may  be 
seen  at  the  corner  of  Derby  and  Herbert  streets.  It  was  built  a6out 
1740  and  long  occupied  by  the  Crowninshield  and  Ward  families, 
prominent  merchants  of  Salem. 

Of  the  third  period  into  which  the  architecture  of  Salem  may  be 
divided  there  is  a wealth  of  example,  and  the  stranger  with  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  architectural 
stateliness  of  many  of  the  houses  erected  a century  ago.  They  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  colonial  period,  but  belong  to  the  time 
when  Salem  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  when  her  commerce  reached  its 
high-water  mark  in  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  second  decade  of  the  19th  century.  Most  of  the  finest  of  these  old 
houses  were  built  during  that  period.  They  reflect  the  hopeful  spirit, 
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the  wide  outlook,  and  the  fine  taste  of  the  early  years  of  the  republic, 
Nothing  quite  like  these  old  dwellings  is  to  be  found  in  domestic 
architecture  outside  of  New  England,  and  nowhere  in  so  large  a 
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number  and  perfection  as  in  Salem.  They  are  built  of  wood  or  brick, 
’in  height,  with  the  third  story  foreshortened 


invariably  three  stories  m ncigiiL,  wim  me  mnu  atuiy  luicMiuiLciiec 
and  are  square  or  oblong,  with  a hipped  roof  crowned  by  a deck 
usually  surrounded  by  a decorative  balustrade  of  posts  and  palings 
The  owners  of  these  houses  if  not  themselves  shipmasters  were  oi 
had  been  ship  owners,  and  felt  the  need  of  an  elevated  place  from 
which  they  might  watch  for  the  incoming  of  their  latest  “ venture.'' 
In  fact,  the  deck  roof  is  but  an  architectural  modification  of  the 
cupola  which,  in  simple  or  complex  form,  is  a common  feature  of  the 
architecture  of  seacoast  towns  in  New  England.  An  interesting 
example  of  the  use  of  the  cupola  may  be  seen  on  the  Pickman- 
Derby-Brookhouse  mansiejn  (70  Washington  street)  built  in  1764. 
In  one  of  the  blinds  on  a window  of  the  cupola  a space  is  left  through 
which  a spy  glass  could  be  used  to  watch  for  incoming  ships.  The 
arched  ceiling  of  this  ‘‘  look  out"  is  decorated  with  a fresco  picturing 
the  fleet  of  vessels  owned  by  the  wealthy  occupant. 

The  severe  architectural  lines  of  these  houses  are  sometimes 
relieved  by  broad  horizontal  bands  of  brickwork  at  each  floor-level  or 
by  pilasters  at  the  corners  and  often  by  a simple  form  of  window 
ornamentation.  But  the  chief  external  decoration  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a facade  plain  almost  to  barrenness  is  the  porch  or 
doorway  Upon  this  is  expended  a high  degree  of  art.  The  fine 
eflect  of  these  old  porches  and  doorways  is  due  to  their  harmony  of 
also  to  the  beautiful  wood  carving  which 
they  display.  The  adaptation  of  the  Grecian  column  in  its  varied 
dignity  and  a large  degree  of  originality 
and  discrimination  is  often  displayed.  The  carving  of  the  capitals 
al^  m many  instances  is  most  artistic  in  design  and  execution. 

carving  was  developed  in  Salem  to  a high  degree 
years  of  the  i8th  and  the  early  years  of  the 
connection  with  shipbuilding  which  attracted 
woodcarvers  who  found  constant  employment  in  the  busy 
art  that  produced  the  decorative  moulcb 
^*so  fashioned  the  figure- 
chaiiiam  and  individuality  to  the  bow  of  every  mer- 

the  most  accomplished  of 
IV  wood-carvers.  Several  examples  of  his  skill  may  brseen 

t the  Essex  Institute:— a medallion  head  of  Washington  formerly  a 
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decoration  on  the  Common  gate ; an  eagle  that  spread  its  wings  be- 
t|  fore  the  custom  house  on  Central  street ; a mantel  taken  from  the 
I Did  Registry  of  Deeds  building,  and  various  architectural  details. 
\ Mclntire  was  also  an  architect  of  great  ability  and  designed  the 
^ South  church  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1903)  and  the  famous  Derby  man- 
[ don  (taken  down  about  1814).  He  also  submitted  plans  in  competi- 
^ tion  for  the  capitol  at  Washington,  the  original  drawings  now  being 
In  preserved  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Of  the  many  houses 
Q in  Salem  which  he  designed,  the  best  example  now  standing  is  the 
; White-Pingree  house  (128  Essex  street)  the  interior  finish  of  which  is 
remarkably  fine. 

ij  The  carving  on  these  Salem  porches  is  not  confined  to  the  capitals 
Df  the  columns,  but  adorns  the  architrave — as  on  the  porch  of  the  old 
[[.  Assembly  House  (138  Federal  street)  with  its  tasteful  grapevine 
I pattern.  Sometimes  the  carving  is  on  the  pediment  or  is  arranged 
I about  the  door  itself,  as  in  the  dainty  work  over  the  door  of  the  Kim- 
\ Dali  house  (14  Pickman  street.)  For  simple  grace  and  a certain 
I Puritan  charm  of  aspect  the  most  attractive  of  all  Salem  doorways  are 
:hose  narrow  ones  with  plain  or  fluted  pilasters  on  either  side  sur- 
15  counted  by  a pediment,  the  dark  panelled  door  offset  with  burnished 
ij  orass  knocker  and  handle  and  protected  oftentimes  by  long  green 
^ blinds.  The  most  elaborate  of  the  doorways  of  this  variety  is  that 
J of  the  Cabot-Endicott-Low  house  (365  Essex  street)  the  pediment 
)[  of  which  is  richly  carved.  But  there  are  many  attractive  examples  of 
j a similar  design  on  smaller  houses — picturesque  and  inviting.  But 
)(jthe  type  of  porch  which  wins  universal  admiration  for  its  gracefulness 
^ and  charm  of  outline  is  the  semi-circular  porch  of  which  the  Andrew- 
d Safford  mansion  (13  Washington  square)  and  the  Tucker-Rice  house, 
n now  the  club  house  of  the  Father  Matthew  Society  (129  Essex  street) 
'afford  the  best  examples.  No  porch  is  so  successful  as  this  type  in 
softening  the  severity  of  outline  of  these  old-time  mansions. 

Besides  these  typical  forms  there  are  certain  individual  doorways 
like  the  old  pineapple  doorway  (Brown  street  court)  ; the  fine  porch 
of  the  Col.  George  Peabody  house,  now  the  home  of  the  Salem  Club 
(29  Washington  square),  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  carved 
Corinthian  capitols  ; the  porch  of  the  Silsbee  house  (35  Washington 
square)  with  chaste  Ionic  columns  ; and  the  Johonnot-Nichols  house 
(80  Federal  street),  the  porch  standing  just  within  high  gate-posts 
crowned  with  shapely  urns.  These  with  many  others  invite  inspec- 
tion. One  may  stand  on  Salem  Common  and  enjoy  on  every  side  a 
vision  of  old  mansions  with  splendid  doorways,hardly  to  be  paralleled 
elsewhere. 
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In  houses  of  such  dignity  and  refinement  there  is,  of  course,  much 
beautiful  interior  woodwork,  the  staircase  being  the  crowning  feature 
with  newel  posts,  rails  and  balusters  carved  with  infinite  delicacy. 
The  box-stairs  while  not  a feature  peculiar  to  Salem,  here  may  be 
found  in  great  variety  of  treatment,  and  particular  attention  is  always 
given  to  the  stair-ends.  A curious  and  interesting  example  of  the 
latter  existed  in  former  times  in  the  Pickman  house(i65  Essex  street), 
built  in  1743,  yet  standing  but  despoiled  of  its  interior  finish.  The 
owner  having  amassed  a fortune  in  the  fisheries,caused  the  stair-ends 
of  the  front  staircase  to  be  finished  with  a carved  and  gilded  cod  fish, 
indicative  of  the  source  of  his  affluence.  An  archway  with  fluted 
columns  taken  from  this  house,  is  preserved  at  the  Essex  Institute 
where  it  breaks  the  wall  between  the  picture  gallery  and  the  museum. 
This  interior  woodwork  was  always  made  of  white  pine  which  grew 
in  abundance  along  the  New  England  coast.  No  wood  is  more  de- 
lightful to  work  and  few  woods  better  withstand  the  passage  of  time. 
But  however  responsive  the  medium  it  was  the  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
mathematical  knowledge  displayed  in  working  out  the  turned  and 
twisted  newell  posts  and  balusters  that  contributed  most  to  the  fine 
result.  The  variety  and  delicacy  of  design  exhibited  in  this  carved 
work  make  the  Salem  staircase  imcomparably  more  interesting  than 
staircases  found  elsewhere.  The  staircase  leading  to  the  galleries  in 
the  museum  hall  of  the  Essex  Institute  was  taken  from  a house  on 
Charter  street,  built  in  1773,  and  is  a fine  example  of  the  work  of  that 
period. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  much  of  this  interior  finish  was 
the  handiwork  of  the  carvers  employed  in  the  local  shipyards.  Aside 
from  their  dexterity  in  handling  carving-tools  which  was  not  so  likely 
to  be  acquired  by  any  class  of  artisan  other  than  the  ship  carvers,  the 
fact  that  these  twisted  balusters  are  so  evidently  based  upon  rope  forms 
would  remind  one  that  these  carvers  habitually  made  use  of  the  rope- 
moulding, both  hawser-laid  and  cable-laid,  in  cabin  fittings  and  in  the 
flamboyant  decorations  about  the  old-fashioned  cabin  galleries  and 
the  figure-heads  at  the  bow,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  in- 
genious-minded man  to  pass  from  the  cutting  of  a cable-laid  mould- 
ing to  the  working  out  01  a twisted  newel  post.  Much  of  the  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  work  niay  be  attributed,  however,  to  the  temper- 
amental  and  inherited  conscientiousness  of  the  Yankee  workman  and 
that  peculiar  wide-awakeness  and  native  ingenuity  which  causes  the 
artisans  of  their  blood  to  work  with  their  heads  as  much  as  with  their 
hands  and  with  all  their  perceptions  on  the  alert  to  do  things  in  the 
best  way.  ® 
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HAWTHORNE, 


HR  EE  things  more  than  all  others  draw  the  visitor  to  Salem  : 
the  romantic  interest  connected  with  the  East  India  commerce 


^ and  the  old-time  ships  ; the  weird  fascination  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  ; the  birthplace  of  Hawthorne  and  the  ^ots  associated  with 
his  life  and  the  places  referred  to  in  his  works.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
a greater  attraction  than  either  of  the  others  and  to  aid  the  visitor 
in  his  searches  here,  this  chapter  has  been  prepared.  As  those 
familiar  with  Hawthorne^s  writings  well  know  the  places  described  in 
his  stories  and  sketches  are  idealized  and  often  glorified  by  the  wealth 
of  his  vivid  imagination,  and  this  the  visitors  should  always  keep  in 
mind  when  looking  upon  the  bare  reality  of  the  scenes  which  sugges- 
ted his  fancies. 

Thoughtless  critics  who,  perhaps,  have  themselves  but  lately  dis- 
covered Hawthorne,  often  condemn  Salem  for  not  sooner  apprecia- 
ting its  native  author.  But  why  should  Salem  have  seen  what  no  one 
else  saw  ? 

Hawthorne  left  Salem,  finally,  in  1850^  before  the  publication  of  the 
“ Scarlet  Letter.”  He  was  retiring  in  disposition  to  the  point  of  shy- 
ness,— objected  to  being  lionized,  and  shrank  ungraciously  from  so- 
cial attentions.  He  had  almost  always  written  anonymously,  and  was 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  world,  and  when  he  did  gain  public 
recognition,  naving  changed  the  familiar  spelling  of  his  name  from 
Hathorne  to  Hawtnorne,  the  name  was  supposed,  even  by  old  friends, 
to  be  an  assumed  one. 

This  love  of  seclusion  was  a family  trait,  and  Hawthorne’s  life  was 
surrounded  by  its  influences, — the  grieving  widowed  mother  and  the 
shrinking  sister, — and  the  wonder  is  that  the  effect  was  not  seriously 
injurious  to  that  life.  A remote  connection  of  Hawthorne,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Observer  in  1887  in  describing  her  visits  to  the  Herbert- 
street  house,  among  many  other  interesting  reminiscences  of  Haw- 
thorne’s boyhood,  says  : “ I never  heard  him  allude  to  school  life, 
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or  mention  any  boy  companions.  In  neither  of  my  visits  did  I meet 
boy  or  girl  of  my  own  age.  I believe  that  his  surroundings  favored 
his  love  of  isolation,  and  made  him  the  author  of  the  ‘ Marble  Faun.’  ” 
Periods  of  Residence.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  house 
now  numbered  27  Union  street,  Salem,  July  4,  1804.  In  1808  his 
widowed  mother,  with  her  children,  removed  to  a house  directly  at 
the  rear  of  this,  but  facing  Herbert,  the  next  street  to  the  eastward 
and  parallel  to  Union;  it  has  since  then  been  remodeled  for  atonement 
house  and  numbered  loj  and  12.  He  lived  here  until  1818,  then  at 
Raymond,  Maine,  for  a short  time,  returning  to  the  Herbert-street 
house  in  1819-20.  He  was  at  Bowdoin  College,  1821  to  1825,  and  it  was 
at  about  this  last  date  that  the  w first  appeared  in  his  name.  He  was 
after  this  at  the  Herbert-street  house  a short  time  ; then  from  1828  to 
1832  in  a house  on  Dearborn  street,  now  removed  to  a site  opposite 
the  spot  upon  which  it  originally  stood  and  numbered  26.  He  was  in 
the  Herbert-street  house  in  1838,  and  again  for  short  periods  in  1840 
and  1846.  In  1839  and  1840  he  was  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  and 
resided  in  Boston.  In  1841,  he  was  at  Brook  Farm.  He  married  So- 
phia Amelia  Peabody  in  Boston,  July  9,  1842,  and  went  to  live  at  the 
“ Old  Manse,”  Concord,  Mass.,  where  their  eldest  daughter,  Una, 
was  born.  He  came  back  to  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1845,  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  1846,  and  his  son  Julian 
was  born  in  Boston  during  that  year.  While  serving  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  he  lived  first  in  the  old  homestead  in  Herbert  street, 
then  in  the  house  numbered  18  Chestnut  street  and  finally  in  the 
house  numbered  14  Mall  street.  He  lost  the  Custom  House  position 
in  1849,  was  in  Lenox  in  1850-51,  where  his  younger  daughter, 
Rose,— Mrs.  Lathrop,  was  born.  He  lived  in  West  Newton,  where  the 

Blithedale  Romance”  was  written,  in  1851-52,  and  settled  in  his 
last  American  home,  the  “Wayside,”  in  Concord,  in  1852.  He  be* 
came  American  consul  at  Liverpool  in  1853,  retained  that  office 
until  1857.  He  then  travelled  in  Italy,  rested  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  returned  to  England,  where,  in  1859,  he  completed  the  “ Marble 
Faun.”  In  July,  i860,  he  returned  to  the  “Wayside,”  where  he 
passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  He  died  quietly  in  his 
sleep  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  May  19,  1864,  at  the  Pemigewasset 
House,  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  while  travelling  for  his  health  with  his 
old  friend  and  classmate,  ex-President  Pierce.  He  was  buried  four 
days  later  in  “ Sleepy  Hollow,”  Concord,  Mass. 

The  Birthplace.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  northwest  chamber  in 
the  second  story  of  the  gambrel-roofed  house,  now  numbered  27,  on 
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the  eastern  side  of  Union  street  The  house  was  built  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  by  one  of  several  Salem  citizens  who 
have  borne  the  name  of  Benjamin  Pickman.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  grandfather  of  Hawthorne  in  1772,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a modern  front  door  with  long  glass  panels,  and  of  mod- 
ern windows,  the  house  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
great  author  was  born.  In  1808  Hawthorne’s  father  died  at  Surinam, 
while  on  a voyage  in  command  of  the  “Nabby,”  and  the  family  re- 
moved to  the 

Herbert  Street  House  (now^  numbered  10 J and  12)  then  owned  by 
Hawthorne’s  maternal  grandfather,  Richard  Manning.  This  house 
was  built  about  1790  ; it  faces  on  Herbert  street,  but  adjoins  the 
^‘Birthplace  ” at  the  rear.  It  is  stated  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Manning’s 
valuable  historical  article  on  “ The  Boyhood  of  Hawthorne,”  in  the 
“ Wide  Awake”  for  November,  1891,  that  Hawthorne’s  “room  was  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  third  story,  overlooking  his  birthplace,” 
and  that  “he  scratched  his  name  with  a diamond ” on  a pane  of  glass 
in  one  of  its  windows.* 

It  is  the  chamber  in  this  Herbert-street  house  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  “American  Notes”  under  the  date  1836, — and  not  the  one  in 
the  Union-street  house,  as  stated  by  the  editor, — in  the  sentence  : 
“In  this  dismal  chamber  FAME  was  won,”  and  again  in  the  often- 
quoted  letter  written  October  4,  1840  : “ Here  I sit  in  my  old  accus- 
tomed chamber  where  I used  to  sit  in  days  gone  by.  Here  I have 
written  many  tales.  . . . Should  I have  a biographefr  he  ought  to 
make  great  mention  of  this  chamber  in  my  memoirs,  because  so  much 
of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here.”  This  chamber  is  again  referred 
to  in  a humorous  vein  : — “Salem,  April,  1843.  . . . Here  I am, 

in  my  old  chamber,  where  I produced  those  stupendous  works  of 
fiction  which  have  since  impressed  the  universe  with  wonderment  and 
awe  ! To  this  chamber,  doubtless,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  pilgrims 
will  come  to  pay  their  tribute  of  reverence  ; — they  will  put  off  their 
shoes  at  the  threshold  for  fear  of  desecrating  the  tattered  old  carpets ! 
‘ There,’  they  will  exclaim,  ‘ is  the  very  bed  in  which  he  slumbered, 
and  where  he  was  visited  by  those  ethereal  visions  which  he  after- 
wards fixed  forever  in  glowing  words.  There  is  the  washstand  at 
which  this  exalted  personage  cleansed  himself  from  the  stains  of 
earth  and  rendered  his  outward  man  a fitting  exponent  of  the  pure 
soul  within.  There,  in  its  mahogany  frame,  is  the  dressing-glass 


* This  pane  has  been  removed  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Manning  family. 
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which  often  reflected  that  noble  brow,  those  hvacinthine  locks,  that 
mouth  bright  with  smiles  or  tremulous  with  feeling,  that  flashing  or 
melting  eye,  that— in  short,  every  item  of  the  magnanimous  face  of 
this  unexampled  man.  There  is  the  pine  table,— there  the  old  flag- 
bottomed  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and  at  which  he  scribbled,  during 
his  agonies  of  inspiration ! There  is  the  old  chest  of  drawers  in 
which  he  kept  what  shirts  a poor  author  may  be  supposed  to  have 

Eossessed  ! There  is  the  closet  in  which  was  deposited  his  thread- 
are  suit  of  black  ! There  is  the  worn-out  shoe-brush  with  which 
this  polished  writer  polished  his  boots.  There  is— but  I believe  this 
will  be  pretty  much  all,  so  here  I close  the  catalogue.”* 

But  pilgrims  do  not  come  here  “ to  pay  their  tribute  of  reverence,” 
nor  to  “put  off  their  shoes  at  the  threshold  for  fear  of  desecrating 
the  tattered  old  carpets.”  The  birthplace  receives  the  homage  of  the 
visitor.  It  was  while  a boy,  in  the  Herbert-street  house,  that  Haw- 
thorne used  to  play  in  the  discarded  coaches  which  belonged  to  his 
uncle  Manning's  stage  company,  whose  stables  were  near  by  on  Un- 
ion street.  It  was  in  the  Herbert-street  house  that  he  lived  at  various 
times  while  a boy  and  a young  man,  and  twice  for  brief  periods  later, 
between  his  service  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  and  his  Brook  Farm 
life,  and  in  1845-46,  just  before  taking  the  position  of  surveyor  in  the 
Salem  Custom  House.  It  therefore  seemed  like  home  to  him. 

In  youth  Hawthorne  received  an  injury  to  his  foot  which  compelled 
him  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  At  this  time  the  famous  lexicog- 
rapher, J.  E.  Worcester,  kept  a school  in  Salem,  near  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  on  Federal  street,  which  Hawthorne  attended,  and  during 
the  time  of  this  injury  Mr.  Worcester  frequently  went  to  the  Herbert- 
street  house  to  teach  his  lame  pupil.  The  residence  in  Raymond, 
Maine,  followed,  but,  in  1819,  Hawthorne  returned  to  Salem.  He 
prepared  for  Bowdoin  College,  under  the  care  of  the  Salem  lawyer, 
B.  Lynde  Oliver,  Esq.,  and  entered  that  institution  in  1821,  graduating 
in  1825.  It  was  during  the  next  period  of  his  life,  closing  in  1838,  that 
he  acted  as  a clerk  for  the  stage  company  which  the  Mannings  large- 
ly owned,  travelled  about  in  the  stages,  wrote  stories,  and  anony- 
mously published  “Fanshawe,”  and  the  first  volume  of  “Twice  Told 
Tales.”  This  house  is  associated  with  nearly  all  the  important  events 
of  Hawthorne’s  early  life  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  could  not  be 
preserved  otherwise  than  in  its  present  condition. 

Hawthorne  was  ever  returning  to  this  Herbert-street  house,  spend- 

* American  Notes,  Ticknor  and  Fields’  edition,  Vol.  Il,  p.  113. 
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I ing  more  of  his  days  there  than  in  any  other,  and  it  might  rightly  be 
j called  his  home,  for,  in  the  words  of  his  son  and  biographer:  “ In 
I fact,  after  freeing  himself  from  Salem,  Hawthorne  never  found  any 
permanent  rest  anywhere.’’  * 

During  his  life  in  Herbert  street,  Hawthorne  was  very  intimate  in 
i the  family  of  a kinsman  and  neighbor  who  occupied  the  spacious 
i colonial  residence,  the  Ward  house,  with  its  garden  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort,  at  the  foot  of  the  street.  Here  he  had  a chamber  devoted 
to  himself,and,when  he  liked,remained  at  the  house  and  ate  and  slept 
there.  He  wrote  much  in  this  chamber  and  in  a still  more  favorite 
place,  the  old  garden,  where  he  often  sat  musing  and  writing  in  a 
quaint  little  summer  house  embowered  in  lilacs  and  syringas,  and 
shaded  by  an  ancient  apple  tree.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  his 
earlier  stories  were  written  at  this  house  or  under  the  tree  in  its 
garden. 

Dearborn  Street  House.  From  1828  to  1832  he  lived  with  his  mother 
in  a house  which  was  built  for  Madam  Hathorne  by  her  brother  on 
land  adjoining  the  present  Manning  homestead  on  Dearborn  street. 
It  was  afterward  sold  and  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
where,  numbered  26,  it  may  be  seen  to-day. 

Chestnut  Street  House.  Little  interest  attaches  to  the  house  num- 
bered 18  Chestnut  street,  which  was  taken  temporarily  by  the  Haw- 
thornes in  1846.  Their  son  Julian  was  born  in  Boston  in  June  of  that 
year,  the  “ Old  Manse  ” having  been  given  up  in  1845.  This  house, 
occupied  in  all  about  sixteen  months,  seems  to  have  little  connection 
with  his  literary  work.  April  23,  1847,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  wrote  while  in 
this  house  : “We  may  have  to  stay  here  during  the  summer  after  all. 
Birds  do  visit  our  trees  in  Chestnut  street,  and  Una  talks  incessantly 
about  flowers  and  fields.”  This  house  has  been  considerably  altered 
since  Hawthorne  lived  in  it.  While  here,  to  avoid  callers  whom  he 
did  not  care  to  see,  Hawthorne  would  often  slip  out  of  the  back  door 
which  opened  on  the  little  court  running  from  Chestnut  to  Essex 
street,  and  go  into  the  house  of  his  friend  and  neighbor.  Dr.  B.  F. 
Browne,  at  the  other  end  of  the  court,  remaining  there  until  the  vis- 
itor had  gone. 

Mall  Street  House.  The  family  moved  to  the  house  numbered  14 
Mall  street  in  September,  1847.  The  quiet  “study”  which  Hawthorne 
was  to  have  to  himself,  and  which  made  this  house  so  desirable,  was 
the  front  room  in  the  third  story  next  the  street.  Here  the  volume 
entitled  “The  Snow  Image  ” was  prepared  and  “The  Scarlet  Letter  ” 

* Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  Vol.  I,  p.  429. 
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written.  It  was  a house  from  which  the  Hawthornes  expected  much 
joy,  but  reaped  instead,  sadness  and  financial  distress,  although 
lasting  literary  fame  and  public  recognition  were  achieved  there.  He 
received  the  Custom  House  appointment  in  March,  1846,  and  retained 
it  until  June,  1849,  when  he  writes  “I  am  turned  out  of  office.”  It 
was  to  this  house  he  went  home  to  make  the  significant  announce- 
ment to  his  wife.  Upon  hearing  it,  she  said,  “Very  well,  now  you  can 
write  your  romance,’’  at  the  same  time,  and  in  answer  to  Hawthorne’s 
query  as  to  how  they  should  live  meanwhile,  she  opened  the  bureau 
drawer  and  showed  him  the  gold  she  had  saved  from  the  portion  of 
his  salary  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  had  placed  in  her  hands.  The 
“ romance  ” was  the  “ Scarlet  Letter.”  It  was  written  under  extra- 
ordinary pressure  ; for  dismissal  from  office,  pecuniary  distress, 
Madam  Hathorne’s  death,  July  31,  1849,  severe  personal  illness, 
afflicted  the  author  “ midway  in  its  composition.” 

It  was  in  “a  chamber  over  the  sitting  room ’’that  Fields  found 
Hawthorne,  despondent  and  “hovering  near  a stove,”  and  had  the 
fateful  conversation  with  him  detailed  in  “Yesterdays  with  Authors.”* 
After  great  reluctance  and  repeated  refusals, — so  doubtful  was  he  of 
the  success  of  his  greatest  work, — Hawthorne  gave  Fields  the  manu- 
script of  the  “ Scarlet  Letter.”  It  was  immediately  published.  Know- 
ing these  facts  one  must  look  upon  this  house  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  house  and  its  surroundings  have  hardly 
changed  since  Hawthorne  left  it,  in  1850,  to  reside  in  Lenox. 

Charter  Street  House.  During  the  days  of  Hawthorne’s  courtship 
his  future  wife,  Sophia  Amelia  Peabody,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathan- 
iel Peabody,  lived  in  the  large  house  numbered  53  Charter  street,  ad- 
joining, on  its  eastern  and  southern  bounds,  “ Burying  Point,”  the 
oldest  cemetery  in  Salem.  Hawthorne  was  not  married  in  this  house, 
but  at  13  West  street,  in  Boston,  which  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Peabody.  The  Charter-street  house  stands 
practically  unchanged  to-day.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  born  September 
21,  1809,  in  a house  on  Summer  street,  Salem  (so  says  her  sister.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  in  a private  letter),  but  in  1812  the  family  moved 
to  one  of  the  houses  of  the  large  brick  block  on  Union  street, 
extending  from  Essex,  curiously  enough  but  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
birthplace  of  Hawthorne.  Being  neighbors,  the  children  of  the  two 
families  played  together  while  the  Hawthornes  lived  in  the  Herbert- 
street  house,  but  they  saw  little  of  each  other  after  1818  until  they  met 
again  as  old  friends  in  the  Charter-street  house  in  1838.  It  is  singu- 
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c lar  that  Hawthorne,  who  must  have  had  most  delightful  associations 
I connected  with  this  house,  should  have  recalled  its  situation  in  the 
‘ unpleasant  and  imperfect  “ Dolliver  Romance,’’  and  in  its  still  more 
Q disagreeable  presentment  in  ‘‘Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret.”  Yet  there 
it  surely  appears,  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  latter  story  as 
^ “cornered  on  a graveyard,  with  which  the  house  communicated  by  a 
in  back  door,”  and  so  it  may  be  seen  to-day,  “ a three-story  wooden 
s house,  perhaps  a century  old,  low-studded,  with  a square  front  stand* 
« ing  right  upon  the  street,*  and  a small  enclosed  porch,  containing 
o(  the  main  entrance,  affording  a glimpse  up  and  down  the  street 
le  through  an  oval  window  on  each  side.”  Hawthorne  evidently  fre- 
^ quented  the  cemetery,  for,  besides  incidental  mention  of  it  here  and 
i elsewhere  in  his  works,  there  is  an  interesting  note  of  his  t describing 
s.  a visit  to  the  place,  as  follows  : “ In  the  old  burial-ground.  Charter 
street,  a slate  gravestone,  carved  around  the  borders,  to  the  memory 
d of  ‘ Col.  John  Hathorne,  Esq.,’  who  died  in  1717.  This  was  the  witch- 
e judge.  The  stone  is  sunk  deep  into  the  earth,  and  leans  forward,  and 
* the  grass  grows  very  long  around  it ; and  on  account  of  the  moss  it 
i was  rather  difficult  to  make  out  the  date.  ...  In  a corner  of  the 

burial-ground,  close  under  Dr.  P ’s  garden  fence,  are  the  most 

ancient  stones  remaining  in  the  graveyard.  One  to  ‘ Dr.  John  Swin- 
nerton,  Physician,’  in  1688  . . . one  of  Nathaniel  Mather,  the 
younger  brother  of  Cotton,  and  mentioned  in  the  Magnalia  as  a hard 
student  and  of  great  promise.  ‘ An  aged  man  at  nineteen  years,’  saith 
the  gravestone.  It  affected  me  deeply  when  I cleaned  away  the  grass 
I from  the  half-buried  stone  and  read  the  name.  ...  It  gives  strange 

ideas  to  think  how  convenient  to  Dr.  P ’s  family  this  burial  ground 

is,  the  monuments  standing  almost  within  arm’s  reach  of  the  side 
windows  of  the  parlor,  and  there  being  a little  gate  from  the  back 
yard  through  which  we  step  forth  upon  these  old  graves  aforesaid.” 
The  name  of  Dr.  Swinnerton  appears  in  the  “ Seven  Gables,”  and 
again,  as  the  ancient  apothecary,  with  the  sign  of  “ the  brazen  ser- 
pent,” in  the  “ Dolliver  Romance,”  and  the  name  of  his  ancestor, 
Hathorne,  the  romancer  has  used  as  freely.  The  quotation  from  the 
“Notes”  is  almost  reproduced  in  “Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret,”  and 
both  house  and  graveyard  are  to-day  as  described  sixty  odd  years 
ago,  save  perhaps  the  new  fence  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  in  which  change  the  gate  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

*The  house  was  set  back  a few  feet  in  1896  to  add  width  to  the  sidewalk,  but  no  alterations 
were  made  in  the  house  itself. 
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«<Hou8e  of  the  Seven  Gables.’’  The  object  of  greatest  interest  in  S 
Salem  connected  with  Hawthorne’s  name,  and  the  one  for  which  in- 
quiries are  most  frequently  made,  is  the  “House  of  the  Seven  Gar 
bles/’  a general  belief  existing  that  Hawthorne  described  some  par- 
ticular house  which  was  standing  in  its  declining  age  when  he  wrote 
the  fascinating  romance  which  bears  this  title.  But  as  a matter  of  fact 
no  such  house  as  he  described  ever  existed.  This  has  been  definitely 
settled  by  the  positive  statement  of  Hawthorne  himself.  Yet  the 
house  numbered  54  Turner  street  is  quite  often  referred  to  as  “ The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables.”  It  was  tor  many  years  in  the  Ingersoll 
family,  relatives  of  the  Hawthornes,  and  Hawthorne  was  an  habitual 
visitor  there.  It  is  said,  that  on  one  of  these  visits,  his  cousin,  Miss 
Susan  Ingersoll,  told  him  that  the  house  once  had  seven  gables,  and, 
taking  him  to  the  attic,  she  showed  him  beams  and  mortises  to  prove 
the  statement.  Coming  down  the  crooked  stairs  Hawthorne  is  said  to 
have  repeated,  half  aloud,  “ House  of  the  Seven  Gables, — that  sounds 
well,”  and  not  long  after  the  romance  bearing  this  name  appeared. 
That  the  romance  had  already  taken  shape  before  the  name  had  been 
fully  decided  upon  is  shown  by  a reference  to  the  matter  in  a letter  to 
a friend  written  by  Hawthorne  just  before  the  publication  of  the  work, 
where  he  says:  “I  am  beginning  to  puzzle  myself  about  a title  to 
the  book.  The  scene  of  it  is  in  one  of  the  old  projecting-storied 
houses  familiar  to  me  in  Salem.  ...  I think  of  such  titles  as 
‘ The  House  of  Seven  Gables,’  there  being  that  number  of  gable  ends 
to  the  old  shanty  ; or  ‘ Seven  Gabled  House,’  or,  simply,  ‘ The  Seven 
Gables.’  ” The  name  of  the  story  which  was  then  almost  finished,  as 
here  indicated,  might  easily  have  been  suggested  by  the  visit  to  Miss 
Ingersoll  in  the  Turner-street  house  ; but  the  house  did  not  have 
seven  gables  in  Hawthorne’s  day,  if  it  ever  did,  nor  the  projecting 
stories  he  has  described,  and  the  idea  must,  therefore,  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  house  itself.  Thus  the 
romancer,  while  describing  features  which  never  exisited  in  the  Turner- 
street  house,  amongst  them  a rough-cast  ornament  under  the  eaves,* 
which  he  took  from  the  specimen  now  preserved  in  the  Institute  and 
saved  by  the  Historical  Society  on  the  destruction  of  the  “Colonel 
Browne  mansion,”  or  “Sun  Tavern,”  built  in  1698,  at  the  same  time 
omits,  in  the  most  significant  manner,  all  allusion  to  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  Turner-street  house  itself,  where  he  had  sat 
through  many  a summer  twilight  in  the  sea-washed  garden  with  his 
kinswoman.  Miss  Ingersoll,  sniffing  the  aroma  of  kelp  and  eel-grass, 

* Chapters  I and  XIII. 
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so  dear  to  every  native  of  the  seaboard,  and  had  seen  the  ships’  lights 
swinging  lazily  within  hail  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  had  heard  the 
salt  waves  plash  and  ripple  at  his  feet  almost  amongst  the  tree  roots 
and  flower  beds  of  the  ancient  homestead. 

The  Eastern  Land  Claim  which  figures  largely  in  this  story  was  an 
actual  claim  surviving  in  the  author's  family  for  generations,  a tradi- 
tion of  his  boyhood,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in 
Salem.  As  late  as  1765  it  purported  to  vest  in  the  heirs  of  John 
Hathorn,  merchant,  Esquire,  a “considerable  tract  lying  between 
Dammariscotta  and  Sheep’s  Cutt  Rivers,  by  the  inley  Winnegance 
and  the  sea,”  to  the  head  of  northwest  passage,  “ which  makes  about 
a Triangle,”  seven  miles  be  it  more  or  less,  “ together  with  all  the 
Lands,  Islands  and  Isletts,  Meadowes,  and  Harbours,  Marshes, 
Housing,  Fencings,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Creeks,  Coves  and  Rivers, 
con  [per  ?]  tainingunto  the  same,”  with  full  rights  to  possess  and  en- 
joy forever  the  said  “considerable  parcel,”  and  it  was  computed  to 
be  about  9000  acres,  as  by  deed  from  Robin  Hood,  an  Indian  saga- 
more, recorded  June  16,  1666. 

A story  is  told  of  another  visit  of  Hawthorne’s  to  the  Turner-street 
house  which  connects  it  in  an  interesting  way  with  the  romance.  A 
friend  of  his,  an  adopted  son  of  Miss  Ingersoll,  who  lived  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  one  day  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  in  the  south  parlor,  in 
such  a position  that  he  could  be  seen  through  an  entry  way  by  a person 
passing  in  the  street  and  glancing  in  at  one  of  the  low  windows.  See- 
ing him  in  this  way  as  he  approached  the  house,  Hawthorne  was  at 
first  startled  by  his  friend’s  appearance,  sitting  there  motionless  in 
the  half-shadow  and  cross-lights.  To  reassure  himself,  Hawthorne 
tapped  on  the  window  and  waked  the  sleeper,  and  then,  rushing  into 
the  house,  he  exclaimed,  “Good  Heavens,  Horace,  I thought  you 
were  dead.”  The  connection  of  this  episode  with  the  picture  of  the 
dead  judge  seen  through  the  window  sitting  in  his  chair,  in  the  parlor 
of  the  “ House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  is  evident.  This  window  is 
thought  to  have  once  served  the  toll-gatherer  of  the  Marblehead 
Ferry  which  left  the  foot  of  Turner  street,  two  centuries  ago. 

The  house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  North  streets, 
known  as  the  “ Deliverance  Parkman  House,”  a sketch  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute,  and  referred  to  in  Hawthorne’s 
American  Notes*  as  a house  “wherein  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  occupants  used  to  practice  alchemy,”  is  woven  into  the  story 
of  “ Peter  Goldthwait’s  Treasure,”  which  first  appeared  in  “ The 
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Token”  of  1838,  and  Avas  reprinted  in  the  “ Twice  Told  Tales.’  A 
still  greater  interest  is  attached  to  this  story,  however,  for  it  contains 
the  frame  work,  so  to  speak,  of  the  “ House  of  the  Seven  Gables.” 
Peter  Goldthwait’s  house  was  ‘‘  one  of  those  rusty,  moss-grown,  many- 
peaked  wooden  houses  which  are  scattered  about  the  streets  of  our 
elder  towns,  with  a beetle-browed  second  story  projecting  over  the 
foundation,  as  if  it  frowned  at  the  novelty  around  it.”  There  was  an 
early  Peter  who  had  made  a mysterious  fortune,  supposed  to  be  hid- 
den somewhere  in  the  house,  “one  report  intimating  that  the  ancient 
Peter  had  made  the  gold  by  alchemy.”  To  find  the  treasure  Goldth- 
wait  tears  out  the  inside  of  his  house,  finding  in  one  room,  in  a con- 
cealed “ closet  or  cupboard  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  a dusty  piece 
of  parchment,”  telling  the  amount  of  the  supposed  treasure  and  its 
hiding  place.  Finally  the  treasure  chest  is  found  secreted  in  a closet 
by  the  kitchen  chimney,  but  it  contains  only  worthless  paper  money 
of  the  colonial  days.  The  close  resemblance  of  this  story  to  the 
“Seven  Gables,”  where  it  is  more  highly  elaborated,  is  at  once 
apparent,  and  again  shows  clearly  that  Hawthorne  evolved  the  house 
in  that  romance  from  more  than  one  of  these  old  Salem  houses, 
among  which  the  “ Deliverance  Parkman  ” house  must  be  included. 

There  were  several  many-gabled  houses,  notably  the  Philip  English 
house,  standing  in  Hawthorne’s  day,  but  all,  save  the  rejuvenated 
Pickering  mansion,  have  disappeared.  One  at  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lynde  streets,  taken  down  in  1863,  was  the  most  picturesque 
of  any  which  remained  long  enough  to  be  preserved  by  photography. 
Although  the  visitor  must  give  up  the  real  house,  the  old  elm  tree,  the 
shop,  Clifford’s  chamber,  the  arched  window  and  the  secret  closet  be- 
hind the  portrait,  and  understand  that  the  house  in  the  romance  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  many-gabled  houses  then  in  Salem,  with  large 
additions  from  the  author’s  teeming  brain,  and  had  no  existence  out  of 
Hawthorne’s  fancy,  still  his  life  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Turner-street  house  that  a visit  to  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

There  are  so  many  references  in  “ The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables” 
to  real  places,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  then  in  the  East  India  Marine 
building,  and  the  Insurance  Office,  in  the  same  region,  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  entitled  “ The  Flight  of  Two  Owls,”  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising the  mythical  is  mistaken  for  the  real  by  unsuspecting  readers. 

It  was  Horace  Ingersoll,  Miss  Susan  Ingersoll’s  adopted  son, 
living  in  this  house,  who  told  Hawthorne  the  story  of  the  Acadian 
lovers,*  which,  given  to  Longfellow,  appeared  in  the  now  classic 

♦American  Note  Books,  1839,  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 
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poem  of  “ Evangeline.^'  This  be  added 'to  the  other  interesting 
associations  connected  with  the  Turner-street  house.  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
name,  before  his  adoption,  was  Horace  L.  Connolly.  He  died  in  1894. 
An  account  of  his  and  Hawthorne's  connection  with  the  poem  of 
Evangeline  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Life 
of  Longfellow.* 

The  tales  of  a “Grandfather's  Chair"  are  said  to  have  drawn 
their  inspiration  from  this  old  house  also.  On  one  of  his  visits  here, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  a dejected  state  in  a deep  window  seat  of  the 
parlor,  Hawthorne  was  complaining  that  he  had  written  himself  out, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  more.  Turning  to  him,  and  pointing  to 
an  old  armchair  that  had  long  been  in  the  family.  Miss  Ingersoll  said, 
“ Nat,  why  don't  you  write  about  this  old  chair  ? There  must  be  many 
stories  connected  with  it."  From  this  hint  the  little  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  is  said  to  have  come.  This  chair  is  now  preserved  in 
the  collections  of  a well-known  Salem  antiquary. 

The  Turner-street  house  was  built  about  1692,  and,  until  a few 
years  ago,  had  in  its  centre  a huge  chimney,  which,  when  taken  down, 
disgorged  an  old  psalm  book  and  a “ pine  tree"  sixpence.  It  is  the 
last  dwelling  house  on  the  western  side  of  the  street,  and  the  Bethel 
of  the  Marine  Society  has  been  built  in  its  front  garden,  so  that  the 
parlor  windows  no  longer  look  out  over  the  harbor,  as  of  old. 

The  Custom  House  is  on  Derby  street,  opposite  Derby  wharf. 
Hawthorrie  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  in  1846,  and  occupied 
the  southwestern  front  room  on  the  lower  floor.  The  stencil  with 
which  he  marked  inspected  goods  “ N.  Hawthorne  " is  still  shown  by 
his  courteous  successor  in  office,  but  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote  will 
be  found  at  the  Institute.  So  many  of  the  characters  and  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  Custom  House  sketch  in  the  “ Introduction  to  the  Scar- 
let Letter"  were  living  realities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  visitors  inquire 
for  and  confidently  expect  to  be  shown  the  manuscript  itself  at  the 
Custom  House  or  the  Institute.  The  publication  of  the  “ Scarlet 
Letter"  at  once  produced  intense  curiosity  to  see  this  document  of 
Surveyor  Pue  and  the  embroidered  “ A so  graphically  described, 
and  which  many  readers  of  the  story  believed  to  exist.  Just  at  this 
time  a friend  asked  Hawthorne  if  he  really  had  the  scarlet  letter  itself, 
and  he  assured  him  that  he  had.  Pressed  again  to  exhibit  the  relic, 
Hawthorne  said  to  him,  “Well,  I did  have  it  ; but,  one  Sunday  when 
my  wife  and  I had  gone  to  church,  the  children  got  hold  of  it  and 
put  it  in  the  fire."  Of  course  the  manuscript  was  as  fictitious  as  was 


*Pages  60,  70,  98-9,  and  elsewhere. 
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Surveyor  Pue’s  connection  with  the  story,  his  titles  only  being  real, 
as  his  gravestone,  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard,  attests. 
Hawthorne  had  a way  of  using  real  names  of  which  he  fancied  the 
sound  as  that  of  Dr.  Swinnerton,  previously  referred  to,  whose  grave- 
stone is  in  the  Charter  street  ground;  of  Judge  Pynchon  and  of 
Tervase  Helwyse,  which  he  found  on  one  of  the  branches  of  his  own 
genealogical  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a law  pre- 
scribing the  cruel  penalties  of  the  ‘‘  Scarlet  Letter,”  has  been  gen- 
erally distrusted.*  Probably  most  readers  have  allowed  themselves  to 
^ suppose  it  a figment  of  the  writer’s  brain.  But  when  an  actual  copy 
of  the  law,  in  antique  print,  was  shown  at  the  Institute  to  Barrie,  the 
Scotch  romancer,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  most  curious 
thing  in  Salem.  ^ . 

The  Town  Pump.  “ A Rill  from  the  Town  Pump”  was  first  print- 
ed in  the  “New  England  Magazine  ” in  1835,  and  later  in  “ Twice 
Told  Tales.”  The  pump  stood  by  a building  on  Washington  street, 
just  south  of  Essex,  the  Town  House  square  of  to-day,  but  in  con- 
structing the  railroad  tunnel,  in  1839,  the  well  which  supplied  it  with 
water  was  obliterated,  and  another  pump  was  set  up  in  Washington 
street  at  the  passageway  between  the  First  Church  and  the  Asiatic 
building.  This,  in  time,  gave  place  to  the  present  fountain,  from 
which  flows  Wenham  Lake  water.  So  the  real  pump  from  which  the 
“ rills  ” ran  can  only  be  seen  in  old  pictures,  one  of  which  is  fortun- 
ately preserved  at  the  Institute,  and  another  in  the  now  rare  Felt’s 
Annals. t These  pictures  show  the  pump  and  its  surroundings  at 
about  the  date  of  the  writing  of  the  fantasy.  The  opening  sentence, 
“ Noon  by  the  North  clock,  noon  by  the  East,”  refers  to  the  clocks 
on  the  old  North  and  East  meeting-houses.  The  clock  on  the  old 
North  meeting-house,  which  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  North  and 
Lynde  streets,  was  carried  there  from  the  tower  of  the  old  wooden 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  built  in  1718,  when  that  building 
was  taken  down  in  1825.  The  other  clock  referred  to  was  on  the  East 
meeting-house  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Bentley 
streets.  Its  successor  now  sounds  the  hours  on  the  same  old  bell, 
cast  by  Paul  Revere,  but  from  the  belfry  of  the  Bentley  school  house, 
where  it  has  hung  since  the  removal  of  the  church  to  Washington 
square.  The  town  pumps  of  Hawthorne’s  day  were  famous  affairs. 
Heavily  framed  in  stone  and  furnished  with  wooden  troughs,  and 

*This  penalty  was  inflicted  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  late  as  Oct.  7,  1754  and  the  law  remained 
in  force  until  Feb.  17,  1785. 
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often  built  in  pairs,  with  a handle  projecting  at  either  side,  they  were 
seen  in  various  sections  of  the  town  stationed  over  wells,  in  suitable 
locations,  where  the  public  could  freely  help  themselves  to  the  pure 
water  they  dispensed. 

Hawthorne  had  a curious  pride  in  this  early  and  popular  effort.  He 
referred  to  it  in  later  life,  when  far  away  in  Rome,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  “Scarlet  Letter,’’  written  in  1850,  he  says  : “ It  may 

be,  however,— oh  ! transporting  and  triumphant  thought, — that  the 
great-grandchildren  of  the  present  race  may  sometimes  think  kindly 
of  the  scribbler  of  by-gone  days,  when  the  antiquary  of  days  to  come, 
among  the  sites  remarkable  in  the  town’s  history,  shall  point  out  the 
locality  of  the  town  pump.” 

“The  ToH-Qatherer’s  Day.’’  This  story  was  printed  in  the  “ Dem- 
ocratic Review.”*  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  Essex  bridge,  or  Beverly 
bridge,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which,  running  north  from  Bridge 
street,  Salem,  to  Cabot  street,  Beverly,  unites  the  two  cities.  Near 
the  draw,  which  was  lifted  like  two  huge  trapdoors  by  man  power, 
was  the  old  seat  described  by  Hawthorne,  but  neither  that  nor  the  toll- 
house remains.  A sketch  representing  the  place  in  its  former  condi- 
tion may  be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute.  The  toll  house  was  a haunt 
of  Hawthorne’s  in  his  evening  rambles, — he  wrote  to  Longfellow, 
“Like  the  owl,  I seldom  venture  abroad  till  after  dusk,” — and  there 
he  met  the  old  shipmasters  who  frequented  the  place  and  listened  to 
their  wonderful  sea-tales. 

“Endicott  and  The  Red  Cross.”  The  scene  of  this  sketch,  which 
first  appeared  in  “The  Token  ”of  1838,  is  laid  in  Town  House  square. 
The  fact  of  Endecott’s  action  is  historic,  but  the  words  and  scene 
are,  of  course,  Hawthorne’s.  The  story  is,  however,  suggestive  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  is  well  embodied  in  the  poem  by  Long- 
iellow,  entitled  “John  Endicott,”  in  his  “New  England  Tragedies.” 

“Main  Street.”  First  printed  in  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody’s  “ Es- 
thetic Papers  ” in  1849,  and,  later,  in  connection  with  the  “Snow 
Image,”  Main  street,  of  course,  refers  to  Essex  street ; but,  as  the 
diorama  closes  with  the  great  snow  storm  of  1717,  no  relic  of  things 
described,  save  the  Corwin  or  “Witch”  house,  corner  of  North  and 
Essex  streets,  can  be  visited  to-day. 

Many  other  references  could  be  given  to  places  and  scenes  described 
in  Hawthorne’s  writings.  In  the  “ Carrier’s  Addresses  ” entitled 
“The  Sister  Years,”  and  “ Times  Portraiture  ” written  in  1838  for 
the  Gazette,  the  then  new  City  Hall,  the  present  structure,  is  com- 

*Of  October,  1837,  and  Salem  Observer  of  Nov.  4,  1837. 
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merited  upon  ; while  “ I have  opened  a railroad refers  to  the  re- 
cently established  steam  communication  with  Boston,  the  first  built 
section  of  the  old  Eastern  Railroad ; “ the  tall  steeple  of  Dr.  Emer- 
son’s church  ” is,  of  course,  that  of  the  South,  at  the  corner  of  Chest- 
nut and  Cambridge  streets,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1904,  where  good  old 
parson  Emerson  retained  his  connection  with  the  church— a strange 
thing  it  would  be  nowadays— for  sixty-seven  years.  “Dr.. Flint’s 
Church”  was  the  old  East  Church  on  Essex  street,  previously  men- 
tioned. In  fact  the  town  maybe  described  as  Hawthorne’s  workshop 
from  which  he  turned  out,  for  the  delectation  of  the  reading  world, 
his  marvellously  constructed  and  finished  wares.  “Footprints  on  the 
Seashore,”  printed  in  the  “Democratic  Review”  in  1838,  and  later  in 
“Twice  Told  Tales,”  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  “ramble  to  the 
seashore  near  Phillips’  Beach,”  where  Hawthorne  “ crossed  the  fields 
near  the  Brookhouse  villa,”  as  described  in  the  “ American  Note 
Books.”*  The  story  and  the  notes  read  in  connection  with  each  other 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  Hawthorne’s  method  of  constructing  his 
art-work,  and  the  ramble  is  as  delightful  to-day  as  when  Hawthorne 
spent  the  afternoon  there,  Oct.  16,  1837.  Hawthorne  frequently  visit- 
ed on  foot  the  rocky  shores  of  Beverly,  Manchester,  Marblehead  and 
Nahant.  “ Brown’s  Folly,”  printed  in  the  *“Weal  Reaf,”t  finds  its 
prototype  in  a walk  described  in  the  “ American  Note  Books.”$  The 
weird  detached  paragraphs  of  “ Alice  Doane’s  Appeal”  (first  printed 
in  “The  Token,”  Boston,  1835),  are  described  as  being  read  by  the 
author  to  “ two  young  ladies  . . . on  a pleasant  afternoon  in  June,” 
while  they  all  rested  on  Gallows  Hill,  overlooking  the  town.  The 
picture  of  early  Salem  here  recalled  is  truthful  and  interesting,  and 
the  closing  paragraph  is  one  with  which  this  chapter  may  well  end. 
Hawthorne  here  points  put  the  true  lesson  of  the  witchcraft  delusion 
of  1692,  and  the  duty  of  marking  the  spot  where  the  final  acts  of  that 
tragedy  took  place— a duty  which  still  remains  to  be  performed. 
“Yet,  ere  we  left  the  hill,  we  could  not  but  regret  that  there  is  noth- 
ing on  Its  barren  summit,  no  relic  of  old,  nor  lettered  stone  of  later 
days,  to  assist  the  imagination  in  appealing  to  the  heart.  We  build 
the  memorial  column  on  the  height  which  our  fathers  made  sacred 
with  their  blood,  poured  out  in  a holy  cause.  And  here,  in  dark, 
funereal  stone,  should  rise  another  monument,  sadly  commemorative 
of  the  errors  of  an  early  race,  and  not  to  be  cast  down,  while  the  hu- 
man heart  has  one  infirmity  that  may  result  in  crime.” 

*Vol.  I,  p.  94.  tEssex  Institute,  i860  JVol.  I,  p.  90  (1837). 
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THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

The  ESSEX  INSTITUTE  (132- 134  Essex  street),  was  organized  in 
1848,  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society,  and  was  incorporated  the  same 
year.  It  has  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  history,  science  aud  art 
in  Essex  County,  and  is  supported  by  an  annual  assessment  upon  its 
members  and  by  the  income  from  its  funds. 

The  Essex  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1821,  having  for 
its  object  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  illustrating  the 
civil  and  natural  history  of  the  county  of  Essex.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Holyoke,  who  always  took  the  warmest  interest  in  what- 
ever concerned  American  literature  and  science,  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. The  zeal  of  its  members  and  their  friends  in  a short  time  gath- 
ered together  a valuable  collection  of  portraits  and  relics  illustrative 
of  the  early  history  of  the  county,  and  the  nucleus  of  a library,  con- 
taining files  of  local  newspapers,  pamphlets,  publications  of  Es^x 
County  authors,  etc.  These  were  first  housed  in  Essex  place,  on  Es- 
sex street,  facing  Central ; then  in  a room  over  the  Salem  Bank,  in 
Pickman  place,  where  Downing  Block  now  stands  ; and  afterwards  in 
Lawrence  place,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Front  streets.  Tj 
society  had  on  its  roll  of  membership  the  names  of  many  men  of  wide 
distinction,  such  as  Timothy  Pickering,  Benjamin  W.*Crowni^hield, 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Nathan  Dane,  Daniel  A.  White,  Rufus  Choate, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Charles  W.  Upham,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch,  Benjamin  Pickman,  and  Joseph  B.  Felt.  Its  50th  and 
75th  anniversaries  were  commemorated  by  the  Institute. 

The  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  was  organized  in  1833, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  “ for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  science  of  natural  history.’’  -it 

At  first  it  had  a room  in  the  second  story  of  a building  in  Essex 
place,  opposite  Central  street.  The  collection  in  the  spring  J^34 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  fill  a single  bookcase  which  had  been 
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given  to  the  society.  In  1835  it  moved  into  the  fourth  story  of  the 
Franklin  building,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  square  and  Essex 
street,  but  this  proving  an  unsuitable  place,  it  again  moved,  in  1837, 
to  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Washington  street,  where  the  Holyoke  build- 
ing now  stands.  Here  its  museum  occupied  a room  15  by  30  feet, 
adjoining  a larger  one  used  for  meetings  and  lectures.  The  collections 
could  be  seen  by  visitors  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  and  at  the 
horticultural  exhibitions,  which  were  at  this  time  frequent  and  popu- 
lar. In  1842  the  society  moved  to  the  rooms  in  the  Pickman  Place 
building,  173  Essex  street,  then  vacated  by  the  Essex  Historical 
Society,  and  formerly  occupied  by  the  East  India  Marine  Museum. 
This  building  was  altered  in  1844,  when  a number  of  new  cases  were 
built  and  the  collection  rearranged.  A small  room  on  the  lower  floor 
served  as  a laboratory  for  zoological  and  anatomical  work,  and  was 
occupied  much  of  the  time  by  active  members  of  the  society.  Here 
best  known  naturalists  of  the  day  began  their  studies. 

The  Essex  Insti^te,  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1848,  occupied 
the  rooms  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  at  17^  Essex 
street,  removing  in  1857  to  the  newly  built  Plummer  Hall,  where  its 
museum  was  arranged  in  the  lower  story.  A few  years  later  several 

Institute,  who  had  studied  zoology 
with  the  elder  Agassiz,  left  Cambridge,  and  devoted  their  energies 
largely  to  the  Institute.  In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  this  time  in  the  study  of  natural  history  and  in  collecting 
formation  of  a large  and  valuable  zoological  and  etl> 
ological  museum,  together  with  the  unexpected  opportunitv  to  Dur- 
chase  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  with  its  large  cXction  3 eXo 
logical  and  historical  objects,  the  attention  of  Mr.  George  Peabodv 

4^  Juojooo,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Trustees  of  the’ 
as  large  a colfec.ior,  as  possible  L^evS^' “y‘’5eS,^'5[ 
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I the  county.  A museum  has  thus  been  formed  of  historical  objects, 

I furniture,  household  and  other  utensils,  illustrating  the  home  life  of 
the  early  settlers  and  those  who  followed  them,  revolutionary  and 
other  war  relics,  portraits,  and  objects  of  art,  manuscripts,  and  every- 
thing which  in  any  way  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  history  of  Salem  and  the  County  of  Essex. 

In  June,  1887,  the  Institute  moved  from  Plummer  Hall  into  its  new 
j building,  132  Essex  street,  which  was  erected  for  a dwelling  house,  in 
I 1851,  by  Tucker  Daland,  a well-known  merchant  of  Salem,  and  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cox,  from 
; whose  heirs  it  was  purchased  by  the  Institute,  the  amount  paid  being 
1 taken  from  a fund  bequeathed  by  the  late  William  Burley  Howes. 

. In  1906,  the  Institute  purchased  from  the  Salem  Athenaeum  the  ad- 
joining Plummer  Hall  property.  A staircase  hall  was  built,  giving 
! access  to  both  buildings,  and  extensive  alterations  provided  a well- 
I lighted  picture  gallery,  a museum  hall  of  fine  architectural  propor- 
i tions,  a bookstack  accommodating  300,000  volumes,  and  modern  con- 
veniences of  heating  and  lighting.  The  museum  hall  was  opened  to 
! the  public  on  Sept.  9,  1907. 

About  on  the  site  of  the  museum  building,  formerly  Plummer  Hall, 
i stood  the  house  of  Emmanuel  Downing,  who  married  a sister  of  Gov- 
! ernor  Winthrop.  Their  son,  George  Downing,  a graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  in  the  first  class,  settled  in  London,  and  gave  his  name  to 
Downing  street,  and  through  a descendant,  to  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Capt.  Joseph  Gardner,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,— the 
! “ Fighting  Joe  ” of  the  Narragansett  wars, — married  Downing’s  daugh- 
ter, and  became  its  life-tenent ; and  from  this  threshold  he  set  forth, 
in  1671;,  for  the  “Great  Swamp  Fight,”  which  proved  to  be  his  last. 
His  widow  married  Governor  Bradstreet,  who  lived  and  died  here. 
Here,  says  Timothy  Pickering,  the  59th  regiment  of  the  line  was 
halted  on  its  way  up  from  Salem  Neck  to  disperse,  with  bayonet  and 
ball  if  need  be,  the  town  meeting  of  August  24,  1774,  convened  at 
our  Town  House.  This  was  also  the  homestead  estate  of  generations 
of  the  Bowditch  family,  and  of  Hon.  Nathan  Read,  member  of  Con- 
gress, the  last  dwelling  house  upon  the  site  having  been  built  by  Mr. 
Read.  William  Hicknng  Prescott,  the  historian,  author  of  the  “ Con- 
quest of  Mexico,”  “ Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  and  “ Philip  the  Sec- 
j ond,”  was  born  May  4,  1796,  in  the  eastern  chamber  of  this  house, 

' which  became,  in  1799,  the  residence  of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody.  Upon 
the  decease  of  his  widow,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Salem 
Athenaeum. 
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The  library  of  the  Essex  Institute  contains  (1908)  97,387  volumes, 
342,614  pamphlets,  700  volumes  of  manuscripts  and  family  papers,  and 
a very  large  collection  of  newspapers,  many  of  them  printed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Among  the  special  collections  of  books  are  1400 
genealogies  ; 2700  town  histories  and  works  relating  to  New  England 
history ; the  “ Ward  China  Library,”  containing  over  1600  volumes, 
in  the  English  language,  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  and  recognized 
as  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  country;  a collection  of 
some  three  hundred  Bibles  ; a well  selected  art  library ; a collection 
of  over  20,000  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  written  by  Essex  county 
authors,  or  the  product  of  the  Essex  county  press  ; over  1000  log- 
books and  sea-journals,  with  shipmasters’  instructions  and  corre- 
spondence, detailing  privateering  cruises  in  the  two  wars  with  Eng- 
land, and  every  sort  of  daring  adventure  by  sea  ; a library  of  over 
1300  volumes  relating  to  the  commercial  marine ; over  4,000  directories 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  a large  collection  of  public  documents, 
and  the  publications  of  253  societies, — historical,  literary  and 
scientific,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  which  the  Institute  conducts 
exchanges. 

The  publications  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  the  Historical  Collec- 
tions, issued  quarterly,  and  now  (1908)  in  the  forty-fourth  volume ; the 
Bulletin,  containing  scientific  matter,  thirty  volumes  having  been 

Eublished ; the  Proceedings,  in  six  volumes ; the  Visitor’s  Guide  to 
alem,  and  many  other  works. 

The  museum  of  the  Institute  is  open  to  visitors  daily  (except  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays),  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  Visitors  may  obtain, 
free,  of  the  attendant,  an  itinerary,  giving  a list  of  places  of  interest 
in  Salem. 

The  Essex  Institute  is  controlled  by  a board  of  directors  elected  by 
^e  society.  The  officers  are  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  president; 
George  Francis  Dow,  secretary;  William  O.  Chapman,  treasurer;  and 
Alice  G.  Waters,  librarian. 

Every  year  families  destroy  many  articles  which  have,  or  hereafter 
may  have,  a historical  value.  Donations  of  the  following  objects  are 
amays  acceptable  to  the  society,  for  preservation  in  its  museum  and 
library,  viz.,  paintings,  portraits,  and  objects  of  art,  miniatures,  sil- 
houettes, engravings,  prints,  photographs  (especially  of  Essex  County 
places  and  people),  stamps,  seals,  coins  and  medals,  theatre  bills, 
concert  programs,  all  kinds  of  circulars,  continental  and  other  cur- 
rency, samplers  and  old  needle  work,  old  musical  instruments,  ancient 
furniture  and  clothing,  old  andirons,  shovels  and  tongs,  fire  buckets, 
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warming  pans,  tinder  boxes,  tools  used  in  the  various  trades,  old  sil- 
ver and  metal  spoons,  old  pewter,  china,  and  glassware,  old  watches 
and  clocks,  autographs  and  other  manuscripts,  old  bills,  letters,  and 
! account  books,  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  magazines,  directories, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  articles  which  now  or  in  the  future  may  throw  light  on 
our  history,  or  manners  and  customs. 

Picture  Gallery. — The  picture  gallery,  hallways  and  adjoining  rooms 
contain  about  125  paintings,  principally  portraits.  The  more  notable 
jare  : 

Copley  (1737-1815).  Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Fitch  and  Rev. 
Edward  Barnard. 

Dutch  School  (17th  century).  A Dutch  interior. 

Greenwood  (1727-1792).  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Pickman. 

Grosclaude  {iyS^-iS6g).  Listening. 

Honthorst  {i^go-i6s6).  A game  of  checkers. 

! Lely  (1617-1680).  Portraits  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  John  Leverett 
(attributed  to  Lely). 

I Leslie  (1835-  ).  The  war  summons. 

j-  Matteson  (1813-1884).  Trial  of  George  Jacobs  for  witchcraft. 

I Meissonier  (1815-1891.  On  duty. 

[ Norton  (1843-  ).  Pogy  steamer  off  Grand  Manan. 

E Rubens  (1577-1640).  Peace  and  war. 

Smibert  Portraits  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Rev.  John 

j Rogers,  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Clarke. 

I Spanish  School  (i8th  century).  The  death  of  Abel. 

' Teniers  (1610-1690).  The  garden  party. 

! Trumbull  (1756-1843).  Portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
i (1848-  ).  The  last  haven, 

i Fan  Mieris  (1662- ly^y.  The  vegetable  dealer. 

* Fan  Wyck  (i6th  century).  The  adoration  of  the  Magi. 

(dated  1826).  A game  piece. 

Finton  (1846-  ) Portrait  of  Henry  Wheatland,  M.  D. 

For  complete  list  of  portraits  see  page  5 1 . 

Fine  Arts,  Musical  Instruments,  Architecture,  etc.  Collections  of 
miniatures,  silhouettes  and  engravings ; collection  of  portraits  on 
ivory  of  East  Indian  princes — spoils  from  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  ; his- 
torical paintings, — Old  Salem  Court  House,  built  in  1785,  with  view 
of  Washington  street;  Crowninshield’s  Wharf,  Salem,  during  the 
embargo,  1806,  by  George  Ropes;  Whaling  Scene  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, by  Benj.  F.  West;  The  Ola  Salem  Court  House,  i83o,by  Luscomb; 
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St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem,  1833;  The  Judge  Corwin  House  (Witch 
House)  and  other  early  houses  ; Views  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
Boston’ Massacre,  engraved  by  Paul  Revere;  water  color  of  the 
Blockade  of  Boston,  painted  in  1768  by  Christian  Remick ; a loan 
collection  of  Nuremberg  iron  work,  etc. ; wood  carvings,  by  Samuel 
Mclntire;  urns  from  steeple  of  South  Church,  1804;  vanes,  1683  and 
1711 ; leaded  glass  ; balusters  from  historic  houses,  sections  of  stair- 
ways, capitals,  urns,  dados,  cornices,  and  other  objects  of  interest  to 
architects  and  house  decorators.  A large  collection  of  samplers  and 
specimens  of  fine  needlework.  A one-horse  chaise,  about  1785.  Dolls 
and  children’s  toys  and  games,  toy  models  of  vehicles. 

Piano  made  by  Benjamin  Crehore,  of  Milton,  the  first  American 
piano  maker;  this  piano  was  the  first  used  at  Topsfield.  An  early 
dementi  grand  piano ; a Broadwood  piano  of  1691;  spinet  made  by 
Samuel  Blythe,  of  Salem,  in  1789,  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  made 
in  the  county. 

Replica  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  Case  containing  seals— the  original 
design  made  by  George  Peabody  for  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Salem,  the 
royal  seal  of  Great  Britain,  German  seals  of  1525,  seal  of  Doge 
Morisini  CVIIL,  Doge  of  Venice,  seals  of  local  corporations,  etc.,  etc. 
Cases  displaying  manuscripts, — John  Holyoke’s  scrap  book,  1660; 
parchment  deed  of  John  Downing,  1700;  sermons,  1638-1745,  one 
preached  by  George  Curwen  at  the  First  Church,  1716,  on  a day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  succession  of  George  I.  over  the  Pretender ; 
autographs  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Gladstone,  Grant, 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  others.  Large  collection  of  coins  and  medals, 
both  ancient  and  modern  including  the  Robinson  Collection  of 
Oriental  coins. 

Historical  Objects.  Gov.  John  Endecott’s  sun  dial;  Gov.  John 
Leverett’s  gloves  ; christening  blanket  of  Gov.  William  Bradford, 
1588;  sampler  wrought  by  Ann  Gower,  wife  of  Gov.  John  Endecbtt  ; 
Napoleon  relics,  including  a coffee  cup  belonging  to  a set  used  by  him 
during  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  a shirt  taken  from  his  wardrobe 
abandoned  at  that  time,  also  a tassel  from  his  death-bed;  canes  used 
by  George  Jacobs,  who  was  executed  for  witchcraft  in  1692 ; lock  of 
the  room  in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 
padlock  and  key  weighing  two  grains,  made  in  Russia  ; cherry  stone 
containing  1 13  miniature  silver  spoons ; tea  from  the  “ Boston  Tea 
Party ; Wordsworth’s  inkstand ; paper  weight  used  by  Dickens  ; law 
book  showing  the  original  of  the  “ Scarlet  Letter  ” law  ; a design  in 
plaster  from  the  wall  of  the  old  Sun  Tavern;  Salem  ; chair  owned  by 
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Nathaniel  Bowditch,  and  replica  of  the  desk  he  used  when  engaged 
in  translating  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place  : desk  used  by  Haw- 
thorne while  at  the  Custom  House,  and  on  which  he  wrote  portions 
of  “The  Scarlet  Letter  ; ” pew  door  from  the  First  Meeting  House  in 
gingham  ; the  communion  table  used  in  the  first  building  of  the  East 
Church,  Salem;  hour  glass  stand  from  the  church  in  Topsfield,  1700; 
lacquered  table  brought  from  Japan,  in  1799,  by  the  ship  Franklin,  the 
first  American  vessel  to  visit  that  country ; stand  for  christening  basin 
in  use  in  First  Church,  Salem,  in  1691  ; table  upon  which  Moll  Pitcher 
told  fortunes  during  the  Revolution  ; witchcraft  depositions  of  Ann 
Putnam,  and  a deed  signed  by  Bridget  Bishop,  who  was  hanged  for 
witchcraft ; a pewter  communion  service  of  1685  ; gin  flask  of  General 
Miller,  of  Lundy's  Lane  fame ; Roman  antiquities ; valuable  auto- 
graphic documents ; small  fire  shovel  owned  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
while  living  in  Boston  ; gibbet  from  Quebec,  1763,  which  once  held  the 
body  of  a murderess ; guillotine  knife  of  the  French  revolution,  etc. 

Dwellings,  Furniture,  etc.  Three  rooms — a kitchen  of  1750,  with 
brick  fireplace  and  oven,  dresser,  corner  cupboard,  settle,  sanded 
floor,  etc.;  a bedroom  of  1800,  with  full-dressed  bed,  trundle  bed,  high 
chest  of  drawers,  Franklin  stove,  painted  floor,  etc.;  and  a parlor  of 
1800,  with  spinet,  carved  mantel,  and  fine  mahogany  furniture.  These 
rooms  are  furnished  in  manner  of  the  periods  which  they  represent, 
with  original  furniture  and  household  utensils.  Model  of  the  old 
Becket  house ; model  of  the  South  Church,  Salem,  1804  ; model  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  made  previous  to  the  Revolution,  by  a member  of 
the  Cabot  family ; American  clock,  made  by  Richard  Manning,  Ip- 
swich, 1767,  and  one  made  by  Hoadley,  Plymouth  (Conn.) ; tall  clock, 
having  a chime  of  fifteen  bells,  made  by  “ Jacob  Strauser,  N urn- 
berg,  1737;"  the  Pickering  house  fire  back,  1660;  sofa  covered  with 
tapestry,  brought  from  Normandy  soon  after  1685,  by  a family  of 
French  Huguenots ; oak  chair  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one 
of  a set  of  four  belonging  to  the  Farley  family  of  Ipswich,  brought  to 
this  country  in  1635  t>y  the  first  immigrants  of  the  Dennis  family,  and 
presented,  in  1821,  to  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  to  be  used  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Holyoke,  the  president;  the  George  Rea  Curwen  collection  of 
antique  furniture, — desks,  dressing  tables,  sofas,  chests  of  drawers,, 
oak  chests,  full  dressed  bed,  bureau,  cradles,  tables,  old  settle,  old 
trunks,  etc.,  etc.;  trunk  formerly  the  property  of  Sheriff  Jonathan  Cor- 
win, 1670;  cradle  of  Judge  Story,  and  of  his  son,  the  sculptor  and 
poet;  rush  bottom  chairs  from  the  Trask  house,  1700;  child's  chair, 
about  1790;  key  of  the  Ipswich  jail,  1751 ; lock  and  key,  Salem  jail, 
1813,  etc.,  etc. 
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China,  Glass,  Tin,  and  Iron  Ware.  Collection  of  china  and  pottery, 
showing  examples  of  old  English  and  American  ware ; Canton,  deco- 
rated and  undecorated ; Delft;  Lowestoft  pitcher;  oriental  Lowestoft ; 
Sevres,  etc.,  and  many  examples  *of  European  and  Oriental  ware  • 
Washington  pitchers,  Nelson  pitcher,  puzzle  pitcher ; silver  and  cop^ 
per  lustre  pottery  ; ginger  jars  of  different  periods;  copper  breakfast 
set  of  eighteenth  century ; liquor  case,  i8ii;  collection  of  old  glass 
--wine  glasses  {1700-1800),  large  glass  beaker  of  1754,  old  pressed  bot- 
tles and  glasses  ; old  pewter  dishes,  cups,  mugs,  lamps,  etc.;  wooden 
boxes  and  chests ; collection  of  candlesticks,  snuffers,  tinder  boxes 
old  metal  and  glass  lamps  of  different  periods.  ’ 

Eliab  Stone,  minister 

at  North  Reading,  Mass.;  old  wig  described  by  Hawthorne  in  the 
Note  Books;”  collection  of  old  hats  and  bonnets  of 
different  periods ; corsets,  slippers  (1760-1850),  shoes,  shoe  buckles 
(1760-1850);  ar^ient  fabrics;  dresses,  embroidery,  and  lace;  waist- 
coat  worn  by  Capt.  Haraden,  a Revolutionary  officer ; collection  of 
shell  cqmbs,  spectacles,  snuff  boxes,  wallets,  umbrellas,  canes,  etc. 
collection  of  fap ; miniatures  (see  list  of  portraits);  funeral  rings 
Mai  formerly  owned  by  ^Rev.  John  Clark,  1780 

Johnson,  1775;  and  William’ 

Tools,  Implements,  etc.  Collection  of  household  utensils  —cranes 
including  one  from  the  room  in  which  Hawthorne  was  iJorn  • fire 
ovens,  Yankee  bakers,  Franklin  stove  Rum- 

racKs,  warming  pans,  coffee  roasters,  samo  mortar  maHp  fmm 

by  a Boxford  Minute’ mL  on  the  morning  0/ Aril  lo^^^  uH 
bSts"  Sels'jrthe  C" Tn?  'TV*,'®'  ot  Sre 

blacksmith,  shoemaker,  currier,  cooper  ltc  “‘’“’~^’' 
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Life  Guard;  cap  of  Hessian  soldier,  Revolutionary  period ; links  of 
the  chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  river  at  West  Point  during  the 
Revolution  ; collection  of  Revolutionary  relics,— hats,  uniforms,  mus- 
kets, swords,  powder  horns,  bullets,  etc. ; saddle  bag  used  at  Bunker 
Hill;  full  uniform  of  a General  in  the  war  oi  1812  ; uniforms  of  local 
military  organizations,  1789-1875  ; Capt.  Driver’s  original  “Old  Glory” 
flag;  wooden  torpedo,  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  harbor  (Civil  War) ; 
wheel  used  in  Salem  at  the  time  of  the  draft,  1863  ; collection  of  rel- 
ics of  the  Civil  War, — muskets,  swords,  pistols,  dirks,  knapsacks, 
canteens,  drums,  bullets,  shot  and  shell,  etc. ; Waterloo  relics  ; Crim- 
ean war  relics ; collection  of  military  buttons,  etc.,  etc. 

LIST  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

Abbot,  Rev.  John  Emery,  1793-1819,  minister,  North  church,  Salem.  Miniature  by 
Miss  Goodrich. 

Abbot,  Rev.  John  Emery,  1793-1819.  Silhouette. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  1767-1848.  Sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Appleton,  Capt.  William,  1765-1822,  master  mariner. 

Barnard,  Rev.  Edward,  1720-1774,  minister  at  Haverhill.  By  Copley. 

Barnard,  Rev.  Thomas,  1748-1776,  minister,  North  church,  Salem.  Bas-relief  in 
wax. 

Barnard,  Rev.  Thomas,  1748-1776.  Silhouettes  (3). 

Bentley,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  1759-1819,  minister,  East  church,  Salem. 

Bentley,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  1759-1819.  Silhouettes  (2). 

Bertram,  John,  1796-1882,  merchant  and  benefactor  of  Salem.  Copy  by  Miss  H. 
Frances  Osborne  after  Edgar  Parker. 

Biglow,  William,  1773-1844,  educator  and  author,  Salem  and  Boston.  Bas-relief  in 
wax. 

Bowditch,  Joseph,  1757-1824,  master  mariner.  Miniature. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  1773-1838,  mathematician.  Copy  by  Miss  A.  W.  Woodbury 
after  Charles  Osgood. 

Bradstreet,  Gov.  Simon,  1603-1907,  Governor  Mass.  Bay  Colony.  Copy  of  painting 
in  Massachusetts  Senate  chamber. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Charles  T.,  1813-1883,  Unitarian  minister,  author.  Bas-relief  in 
plaster. 

BroWn,  Capt.  William,  1769-1802,  master  mariner,  lost  on  Cape  Cod.  Miniature. 
Cabot,  Joseph  S.,  merchant  of  Salem.  Silhouette. 

Carlton,  Capt.  John,  U.  S.  naval  officer,  member  of  E.  I.  M.  Society  in  1807.  By 
Verstile. 

Carnes,  Capt.  John,  1755-1796,  master  mariner. 

Clark,  Maj.  John  Gedney,  1737-1784,  British  army  officer.  Miniature  by  A. 
Mauvais. 
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Clark,  Maj.  John  Gedney,  1737-1784.  Miniature. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Gedney),  1677 , wife  of  Francis  Clarke,  maternal  grand- 

mother of  Lord  Bryan  Fairfax.  By  Smibert. 

Clarke,  Rev.  John,  1755-1798,  minister,  First  church,  Boston.  By  Henry  Sargent. 
Cole,  Thomas,  1779-1852,  teacher  and  scientist.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Cook,  Capt.  James,  1 728-1 77^^  navigator  and  discoverer. 

Cook,  Capt.  Samuel,  1769-1861,  master  mariner.  Silhouette. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  1599-1658.  An  old  portrait.  By  Sir  Peter  Lely? 

Curwen,  Capt.  George,  1610-1685. 

Curwen,  Rev.  George,  1683-1717. 

Curwen,  George  Rea,  1823-1900,  antiquarian.  By  Charles  Osgood,  i860. 

Curwen,  Mrs.  Priscilla  (Barr),  1788-1863,  mother  of  George  R.  Curwen.  By  Charles 
Osgood,  1849. 

Curwen,  Judge  Samuel,  1715-1802.  By  Blyth,  1772. 

Curwen,  Judge  Samuel,  1715-1802.  Silhouette,  London,  1786. 

Curwen,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Pickman),  1718-1810,  wife  of  George  Curwen. 

Curwen,  Miss  Sarah,  1742-1773,  daughter  of  the  last  named.  Pastel  by  Blyth,  1772. 
Cushing,  Thomas,  1725-1788,  leader  in  Revolutionary  war  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 


Cutler,  Rev.  Manasseh,  1742-1823,  minister,  member  of  Congress,  and  scientist. 
By  Lakeman. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Manasseh,  1742-1823.  Copy  by  Miss  A.  W.  Woodbury  after  Lakeman. 
Dabney,  John,  1752-1819,  postmaster  of  Salem  for  many  years.  Miniature. 

Dabney,  Jonathan  Peele,  1793-1868,  Unitarian  minister.  Pastel.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen.  ^ 

Dane,  Nathan,  1752-1835,  member  of  Cjngress  and  jurist.  Copy  of  the  portrait  in 
Dane  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Mrs.  David. 

Derby,  Ezekiel  Hersey,  1772-1852,  merchant  of  Salem.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Derby,  Mrs.  Hannah  Browne,  wife  of  the  last  named. 

Derby,  Capt.  John,  3rd,  1788-1829,  master  mariner.  Pastel  made  in  Holland. 
Derby,  Richard,  1712-1783,  merchant.  Copy  by  George  Southard. 

Dutch,  Daniel,  Deputy  Sheriff.  Silhouette. 

Endecott,  Gov.  John,  1589-1665,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Copy  of 
the  portrait  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Boston,  by  T.  Mitchell 

lTjameTFL°th”i’ngh2:'®"^- 

Fisher,  Dr.  Joshua,  1749-1833,  physician  in  Beverly. 

M merchant  of  Boston.  By  Copley,  about  1765. 

abouM765’:""'  ^ °“he  Vt’  named. ^ ly  Copley, 

*'°"7ava’ to ’47,  merchant  in  East  Indies;  died  at  Batavia, 

fWr  antiquarian.  Silhouette, 

l^ranklin,  Benjamin.  Medallion,  Dupelsis,  1777. 
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Gerry,  Nathaniel,  1783-1835.  Miniature. 

Gibaut,  John,  1705,  master  mariner,  collector  of  the  port  of  Gloucester.  Pastel 

by  Coles.  At  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Goodhue,  Benjamin,  1748-1814,  first  M.  C.  Essex  Dist.;  U.  S.  Senator.  After  J. 
Wright. 

Goodhue,  Jonathan,  1783-1848,  merchant  in  New  York. 

Griswold,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.,  1766-1843;  Bishop.  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
Salem.  Silhouette. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  1757-1804;  first  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  By  Trum- 
bull. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  1757-1804.  Bas-relief.  Salem,  1805. 

Harrison,  Gen.  Wm.  Henry,  1773-1841.  Ninth  President  of  the  United  States.  By 
Abel  Nichols. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  1804-1864,  novelist.  By  Miss  H.  Frances  Osborne. 

Hayman,  William,  1817-1855.  By  A.  H.  Bicknell. 

Higginson,  Rev.  John,  1616-1708,  minister,  First  Church,  Salem.  An  old  portrait. 

Hill,  Rev.  Stephen  P.,  1806 . Bapti^  minister,  Haverhill,  and  Washington, 

D.  C.  Miniature. 

Hiller,  Maj.  Joseph,  1748-1814.  Revolutionary  officer  and  first  collector  of  the 
port  of  Salem. 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Achsah  (Jordan),  wife  of  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock.  Miniature. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Enos,  1744-1803,  minister  at  Beverly,  chaplain  in  the  Revolution. 
Miniature. 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Ropes),  1764-1840,  wife  of  Jonathan  Hodges.  Silhouette. 
Hodges,  George  A.,  merchant  of  Salem.  Silhouette. 

Holyoke,  Dr.  Edward  Augustus,  1728-1829,  physician.  By  James  Frothingham. 
Holyoke,  Dr.  Edward  Augustus,  1728-1829. 

Holyoke,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Browne),  1719,  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  President 
of  Harvard  College. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Daniel.  Silhouette. 

Hoyland,  John,  of  Knottingly,  Yorkshire,  England.  Miniature. 

Hubbard,  Dr.  Oliver,  1770-1849.  Miniature. 

Ingersoll,  Horace  Connolly,  1811-1894,  lawyer.  By  George  Southard. 

Jayne,  John.  Silhouette. 

Keith,  James,  Lord,  Lord  Marshal  of  Scotland.  Miniature. 

King,  Capt.  Henry,  1784-1834,  master  mariner.  Miniature. 

King,  Mrs.  Henry.  Miniature. 

King,  James  Bailey.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

John  Glen,  1787-1857,  lawyer.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Kirkland,  Rev.  JohnT.,  1770-1840,  President  of  Harvard  College,  1810-1828. 

Knight,  John  Buttolph,  1803 , custom  house  official.  Miniature. 

Lamson,  Asa,  jr.  Silhouette. 

Lamson,  Frederick,  1824.  Crayon. 

Lang,  Daniel,  1784-1826.  Bas-relief  in  wax  by  Roshner,  Salem,  1810. 
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Lang,  Mrs.  Dolly,  1784-1867.  Bas-relief  in  wax  by  Roshner,  Salem,  1810. 

Lang,  Hannah,  1782-1845.  Bas-relief  in  wax  by  Roshner,  Salem,  1810. 

Lang,  Nathaniel,  1757-1824.  Bas-relief  in  wax  by  Roshner,  Salem,  1810. 

Lang,  Nathaniel,  jr.,  1780-1851.  Bas-relief  in  wax  by  Roshner,  Salem,  1810. 
Leavitt,  Capt.  Henry,  1803-1830,  master  mariner. 

Lee,  John  C.  Silhouette. 

Lee,  Col.  William  R.,  1745-1824,  Revolutionary  officer.  Miniature  by  Hancock, 
1805. 

Le  Mercier,  Rev.  Andrew,  1692-1764,  minister  in  Boston.  An  old  portrait,  inscribed 
“ in  Christo  vita  est  moriar  JV! ercerus  in  I//0C' 

Leverett,  Sir  John,  1616-1679,  Governor  of  Mas  achusetts  Bay  Colony.  An  old  por- 
trait, attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Lynde,  Mrs.  Mary,  1679-1753,  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Lynde. 

Mack,  Elisha,  1783-1852,  first  judge  of  Salem  Police  Court.  By  Charles  Osgood. 
Mack,  Miss  Esther,  daughter  of  the  last  named.  Silhouette. 

Mack,  Mrs.  Harriet,  1792-1848,  wife  of  Judge  Elisha  Mack.  By  Charles  Osgood. 
Mack,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  daughter  of  the  last  named.  Silhouette. 

Martineau,  Miss  Harriet,  1802-1876,  English  authoress.  By  Charles  Osgood. 
Mason,  David,  1726-1794,  Revolutionary  officer.  Deposited  by  Hon.  David  Mason 
Little. 

Mason,  Thomas,  merchant.  Pastel. 

Matchford,  Sarah.  Silhouette. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord,  1758-1805,  English  admiral. 

Nichols,  Dr.  Andrew,  1785-1853,  physician  at  Danvers;  first  President  Essex  County 
Natural  History  Society.  By  Miss  Sarah  Nichols. 

Oliver,  Dr.  B.  Lynde,  1788-1843,  lawyer  and  author.  Silhouette. 

Oliver,  William  Gardner,  1809-1828,  mariner.  Miniature. 

Orne,  Joseph,  Silhouettes  (2). 

Orne,  Capt.  Joseph, 1806,  master  mariner,  murdered  at  Mocha.  Miniatures  (2). 

Orne,  Mrs.  Dr.  Joseph.  Pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Sally  Allen. 

Orne,  William,  1752-1815,  merchant  of  Salem. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  1754-1801.  Painted  in  Russia. 

Peabody,  Joseph,  1757-1844,  merchant  of  Salem.  Silhouette. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  1696-1759,  merchant,  captor  of  Louisburg,  1745. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  1746-1816,  grandson  of  the  last  named.  Medallion. 

Gardner  B.,  1783-1859,  minister  at  Groveland,  naturalist. 

Ihilhps,  Stephen  C.,  1801-1857,  merchant  and  second  mayor  of  Salem.  By  George 
Southard; 

Pickering,  Timothy,  1745-1829,  Revolutionary  officer,  member  of  Washington’s 
Cabinet,  etc.  By  N.  Lakeman,  1826. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  1745-1829.  Miniature. 

Pickman,  Benjamin,  1708-1773,  merchant.  By  Greenwood. 

lickman,  Benjamin,  1763-1843.  Salem  merchant  and  member  of  Congress. 
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Pi^kman,  Benjamin,  1790-1835.  Silhouette. 

Poole,  William  F.,  LL.  D.,  1821-1894,  librarian  and  author.  By  Thorpe. 

Poore,  Dr.  Alfred,  1818-1907,  genealogist. 

Prince,  Rev.  John,  1751-1836,  minister.  First  Church,  Salem. 

Pynchon,  William,  1590-1662,  “The  Founder  of  Springfield;”  inscribed  “ Guil 
Pynchon^  Armgi  Effigies  Delin^  Anno  Dorn.  jEtai,  67.” 

Roberts,  David,  1804-1879,  thirteenth  mayor  of  Salem.  By  George  Southard. 
Robinson,  Miss  Lydia,  1782-1870,  daughter  of  Col.  James  Robinson.  Water  color 
by  Come. 

Rogers,  Rev.  John,  1666-1745,  minister  at  Ipswich.  By  Smibert.  ^ 

Ropes,  David,  1739-1793,  innkeeper  and  merchant  of  Salem.  Pastel. 

Ropes,  David  Augustus,  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  Ropes.  Miniature. 

Ropes,  Mrs.  Hannah  (Haraden),  1768-1845,  wife  of  John  Ropes.  By  Abel  Nichols. 
Ropes,  Miss  Hannah,  1791-1862,  daughter  of  the  last  named. 

Ropes,  Jonathan,  1718-1799,  merchant  of  Salem.  Miniature. 

Ropes,  Nathaniel,  1833-1893. 

Ropes,  Mrs.  Priscilla  (Webb),  1741-1831,  wife  of  David  Ropes.  Pastel. 

Royall,  Gen.  Isaac,  1720-1781,  loyalist,  of  Medford,  Mass.  Medallion. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Abigail  (Curwen),  1643-1709,  wife  of  Hon.  James  Russell  of  Charles- 
town. 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  1783-1845,  first  mayor  of  Salem.  By  Charles  Osgood. 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  1783-1845.  Silhouette. 

Saunders,  Philip,  1774-1797,  mariner.  Miniature. 

Sewall,  Maj.  Stephen,  1657-1725,  clerk  of  witchcraft  court.  An  old  portrait. 

Sewall,  Maj.  Stephen,  1657-1725.  Copy  of  the  above. 

Sewall,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Mitchell), 1736,  wife  of  the  last  named. 

Sewall,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Mitchell),  1736.  Copy  of  the  above. 

Shillaber,  Ebenezer.  Miniature. 

Sparhawk,  Samuel,  1744 , son  of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  jr.  Miniature,  Lon- 

don, 1780. 

Sparhawk,  Mrs.  Susanna  (Crampton).  Miniature,  London,  1780. 

Stone,  John,  1781-1849,  merchant  of  Salem.  Silhouette. 

Story,  Augustus,  1812-1882,  lawyer.  Crayon. 

Story,  Joseph,  1779-1845,  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Story,  Joseph,  1779-1845.  Copy  by  DeCamp  after  Charles  Osgood. 

Story,  Capt.  William,  1774-1861,  master  mariner.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan.  Silhouettes. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  1784-1850.  Twelfth  President  of  the  United  States.  By  F.  Alex- 
ander, 1848. 

Toll  Gatherer  of  Beverly  bridge,  name  unknown. 

Trask,  Capt.  Richard,  1788-1846,  of  Manchester,  master  mariner.  Miniature  paint- 
ed in  Russia. 

Treadwell,  Dr.  John  D.,  1768-1833,  physician  in  Salem.  Silhouette. 

Tucker,  Ichabod,  1765-1846,  lawyer,  clerk  of  courts,  Essex  County. 
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Tucker,  Ichabod,  1765-1846.  Silhouette. 

Tudor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.,  1791-1870.  Pencil  drawing. 

Tudor,  Dr.  Edward,  1771-1858.  Pencil  drawing. 

Upham,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  1802-1875,  minister  of  the  First  Church,  seventh  mayor 
of  Salem,  and  author  of  ‘‘  Salem  Witchcraft.”  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Upham,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  1802-1875. 

Very,  Capt.  Jones,  1790-1824,  master  mariner.  Pencil  sketch  made  in  Paris. 

Walch,  Robert,  Salem  schoolmaster.  Silhouette. 

Walker,  Rev.  Samuel,  1779-1826,  minister  at  Danvers.  Miniature. 

Ward,^aniel,  1782-1813.  India-ink  drawing  by  Come,  1803. 

Ward,  Gen.  Frederick  Townsend,  1831-1862,  born  in  Salem;  mandarin  and  general 
in  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion.  Crayon. 

Ward,  George  A.,  1793-1864,  author  and  antiquarian. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Mehitable  (Curwen),  1741-1813,  wife  of  Richard  Ward. 

Ward,  Richard,  1741-1824. 

Ward,  Richard,  jr.,  1776-1822. 

Ward,  Samuel  Curwen,  1767-1817.  Life  size. 

Ward,  Samuel  Curwen,  1767-1817.  India-ink  drawing  by  Come,  1803. 

Washington,  George,  1732-1799.  President  of  the  United  States.  After  Stuart. 
Washington,  George,  1732-1799.  Miniature  by  Joseph  Wright,  New  York,  1790. 
Washington,  George,  1732-1799*  Bas-relief  carved  in  wood,  by  Samuel  Mclntire. 
Washington,  George,  1732-1799.  Bas-relief  (2). 

Webster,  Daniel,  1782-1852,  statesman. 

Webster,  Daniel,  1782-1852.  Medallion  by  Wright. 

West,  Benjamin,  1775,  of  Salem;  killed  at  Bunker  Hill.  Pastel  copy  of  a 

portrait  by  himself. 

Wheatland,  Benjamin,  1801-1854,  merchant  of  Salem.  By  Francis  Alexander. 
Wheatland,  Dr.  Henry,  1812-1893,  antiquarian.  President  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

1868-1893.  By  Frederic  P.  Vinton. 

Wheatland,  Dr.  Henry,  1812-1893.  By  J.  L.  Wimbush. 

Wheatland,  Mrs.  Mary  Eddy  (Bemis),  1801-1864,  wife  of  Benjamin  Wheatland. 
By  Francis  Alexander. 


White,  I^niel  A.,  1776-1861,  Judge  of  Probate  for  Essex  County,  first  President  of 
the  Essex  Institute.  By  Chester  Harding. 

White,  Daniel  A.,  1776-1861,  youthful  portrait. 

White,  Daniel  A.,  1776-1861.  Silhouette. 

White,  Capt.  Joseph,  1748-1830,  merchant  of  Salem.  Pastel. 

White,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Stone),  1749-1822,  wife  of  the  last  named.  Pastel. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Edmund  B.,  1820-1895,  minister.  North  Church,  Salem;  President  of 
the  Essex  Institute.  Photograph. 

^^Tou^tte^^'^’  1770-1821,  minister,  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem.  SiU 
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PFAHODY  MUSEUM  (EAST  INDIA  MARINE  HALL)  AND 
HALL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PEABODY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM. 

{East  India  Marine  Building  i6i  Essex  Street.) 

The  “ Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  ’’  organized 
and  became  incorporated  in  1868,  having  received  funds,  by 
gift  in  1867,  from  George  Peabody,  of  London,*  for  the“  Pro- 
motion of  Science  and  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex/’ 
Under  the  instrument  of  trust,  East  India  Marine  building,  erected  in 
1824,  was  purchased  and  refitted  to  contain  the  museum  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Society,  begun  in  1799,  and  the  natural  history  and  eth- 
nological collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  begun  in  1834,  which  were 
received  by  the  trustees  as  permanent  deposits. 

Since  18&,  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  museum,  two 
large  buildings  erected  to  provide  for  the  increased  collections  and 
for  work  rooms  and  a lecture  hall,  and  substantial  additions  made  to 
the  endowment  fund  through  bequests  and  the  gifts  of  generous 
friends  of  the  institution. 

The  “ Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  ” was  organized  in  1799,  its 
membership  being  confined  to  “any  persons  who  shall  have  navigated 
the  seas  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  either  as  Mas- 
ters or  Commanders,  or  (being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years)  as  Fac- 
tors or  Supercargoes  of  any  vessels  belonging  to  Salem  or,  if  a resident 
of  Salem,  of  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  port  in  the  United  States.” 
The  objects  of  the  society  were  : — “ First,  to  assist  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  members  who  may  need  it.”  . . . “ Second,  to 
collect  such  facts  and  observations  as  tend  to  the  improvement  and 
security  of  navigation.”  . . . “ Third,  to  form  a museum  of  natural 

and  artificial  curiosities,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be  found  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.”  The  museum  was  begun 

*George  Peabody  was  born  in  South  Danvers,— named  Peabody  in  his  honor  in  1858, — Feb.  18, 
1795.  He  died  in  London,  November  4,  1869  and  was  buried  in  Harmony  Grove  cemetery,  Salem 
in  February,  1870. 
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in  November,  1799,  the  first  gift,— a collection  of  curiosities  fron 
Sumatra,  several  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  collection,-— wa 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  society  at  that  date. 

The  East  India  Marine  Society  at  first  occupied  rooms  on  the  thirc 
floor  of  the  Stearns  building,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  north-eas 
corner  of  Washington  and  Essex  streets,  but,  in  1804,  the  society 
moved  to  rooms  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  the  then  new  Piclc 
man  building,  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Downing  block 
173  Essex  street.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  rooms  were  latei 
the  home,  successively,  of  the  Athenaeum,  the  Historical  and  Natura 
History  societies,  and  the  Essex  InstiP’te.  Between  the  years  180^ 
and  1820,  the  collections  rapidly  increased,  the  mc.seu!''  became 
crowded  and,  in  1824,  the  East  India  Marine  Hall  building  was  erected 
The  lower  floor  was  occupied  by  the  Asiatic  Bank,  the  Oriental  Insur 
ance  Office,  and  the  U.  S.  Post  Office,  while  the  large  hall  abov3,  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  was  devoted  to  the  museum  anc 
the  social  meetings  of  the  organization.  The  dedication,  a great  eveni 
at  the  time,  took  place  October  14,  1825.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ther 
President  of  the  United  States,  delivering  the  opening  address. 

During  the  years  which  followed,  accessions  to  the  ethnological  de 
partment  of  the  museum,  from  China,  India,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Afri 
ca  and  South  America,  were  numerous  and  valuable,  while  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society  there  came  together,  socially,  the  travelled 
merchants  and  ship-masters  of  Salem  ; elegant  suppers  were  served  or 
the  great  crescent-shaped  table  which  formerly  occupied  the  centre  ol 
the  hall,  and  many  distinguished  guests  were  entertained.  When  the 
commerce  of  Salem  declined,  the  membership  of  the  society  decreased 
and  it  became  impossible  to  properly  sustain  the  museum.  During 
this  latter  period,  also,  the  Essex  Institute  had  accumulated  a large 
and  valuable  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  which  required 
much  care  and  a large  expenditure  of  money  for  their  preservatior 
and  display. 

In  1866,  the  attention  of  George  Peabody,  of  London,  then  visiting 
called  to  the  condition  of  the  two  institutions,  and  ir 
1867,  Mr.  Peabody  placed  $140,000  in  the  hands  of  several  gentlemen 
whom  he  named  and  who,  by  direction,  purchased  East  India  Marine 
f became  incorporated  in  1868,  as  the  Trustees 

Ohio  ^^^body  Academy  of  Science,  Francis  Peabody  of  Salem,  being 
chosen  as  the  first  President  of  the  Board.  The  expenditures  for  pur 
chasing  and  refitting  the  building  were  met  with  $40,000  of  the  gift 
$100,000  remaining  by  instruction  of  the  donor  as  a fund,  the  income 
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only  to  be  expended  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The 
; museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  and  the  natural  history  and 
ethnological  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  having  been  deposited 
with  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  and  arranged  in  the  new  cabinets,  the 
; work  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  under  the  second  and  third 
clauses  of  ‘‘  The  chief  objects  of  the  institution,”  closed.  The  value 
and  importance  of  this  work  were  acknowledged  by  students  and  in 
the  reports  of  government  officials,  and  were  commended  upon  in  au- 
tograph letters,  now  preserved  in  the  museum,  from  Presidents  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison.  The  society  printed,  as  early  as  1821,  a catalogue 
of  its  museum,  which  was  even  then  arranged  as  a scientific  collection. 

On^DcGcmber  15,  1899,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  was  appropriately  observed  and 
it  is  interesting  to  record  of  the  museum  that,  during  the  entire  centu- 
ry of  Sts' existence,  no  visitor  has  ever  been  charged  an  admittance  fee. 
In  the  early  days  members’  cards  admitted  to  the  hall,  but  even  this 
requirement  was  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  since  the  museum  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Peabody  Academy  trustees,  in  1867,  its  doors 
have  been  open  free  to  all. 

Although  the  East  India  Marine  Society  no  longer  conducts  inves- 
tigations, or  directly  maintains  a museum,  its  charitable  work,  the  first 
of  its  fundamental  objects,  is  still  pursued,  the  income  from  its  con- 
siderable funds  being  annually  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  unfortu- 
nate members  or  their  families,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  this 
society,  or  club,  sustained  for  three  generations  in  its  unique  features, 
is  without  a parallel. 

J^he  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  have  published  num- 
erous memoirs  and  annual  reports ; for  six  years  they  sustained  one  of 
the  first  summer  schools  of  natural  history  held  in  this  country,  and 
classes  in  geology,  botany  and  zoology  have  been  conducted.  In  con- 
nection with  lectures  on  native  birds,  given  each  spring  to  a class  of 
thirty  persons,  a study-collection  of  birds  of  the  county  has  been  pre- 
pared from  which  specimens  are  loaned  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  for  use  in  natural  history  instruction. 

In  1885,  museum  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  the  trus- 
tees began  work  on  a large  addition  to  the  building,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  valuable  ethnological  collections  in  a place  of 
greater  safety.  The  lower  floor  of  this  addition  was  utilized  for  a lec- 
ture room,  which  was  opened  on  February  12,  1886,  as  “ Academy 
Hall.”  In  October,  1889,  the  Hall  of  Ethnology  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  building  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public. 
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through  the  generosity  of  friends,  funds  were  eiven  which 
enabled  the  trustees  to  remodel  the  lower  front  rooms  in  the  East 
India  Marine  building  and  build  a corridor  entrance  from  Essex  St 
The  new  exhibition  h^l  thus  gained  is  forty-five  feet  square  and  is 
known  as  the  Marine  Room  ; it  is  devoted  to  the  relics  V the  4st 
India  Marine  Society,  the , exhibition  of  objects  connected  with  the 
commercial  i^rine  lustory  of  Salem  and  with  navigation. 

The  Weld  Hall  of  Ethnology  was  erected  in  1906  and  stands  in  the 
w VJ  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Dr. 

Charles  G.  Weld  of  Boston,  a benefactor  of  the  museum  in  manv  other 
ways.  It  IS  of  strictlv  fire^oof  construction,  fifty-two  by  seventy-five 
provides  office  rooms  and  curator’s  work  rooms  upon 
the  first  floor  and  on  the  second  floor  a finely  lighted  hall  with  galleries 
containing  the  collections  of  oriental  ethnology. 

museum  is  educational,  and  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  curiosities.  It  is  especially  designed  as  an 
aid  in  connection  with  school  work,  and  the  officers  of  the  museum 

examination  of  the  col- 
lections, if  notified  beforehand  of  intended  visits.  It  is  suggested  that 

?umblrfsffirge?°'^  much  more  information  thal^when  the 

The  trustees  desire  that  the  public  shall  receive  every  possible  ad- 
vantage consistent  with  the  instrument  of  trust,  and  they  hope  that 
every  one  able  to  do  so,  will  assist  by  contributing  toward^he  increase 

r“ce^TbSf ' Th?' 

received  by  gift.  The  work  of  the  institution  is  conducted  and  its 
museum  maintained,  entirely  from  the  trust  funds  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  generous  friends  ; it  has  no  other  source  of  income.  The  an- 
nual expenses  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  museum  and  it^ 

The  publications,  photographs  of  objects  in  the  collections  etc 
may  be  obtained  of  the  constable  in  the  museum,  who  will  also  direct 
Special  Collections.  Those  who  desire  information  re- 
garding the  SMcimens,  or  in  relation  to  scientific  subjects,  should  in- 
muslum  request  the  constable  to  call  some  officer  of  the 

. The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  are — George 
Augustus  Peabody,  President ; S.  Endicott  Peabody,  Vice-Pre^dent^ 
Secretary;  John  Robinson,  Elihu  Thomson,  Frali- 
cis  H.  Lee,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Dudley  L.  Pickman  and  William  C, 
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Endicott.  Treasurer,  George  A.  Vickery,  address,  Salem  National 
Bank.  The  officers  of  the  museum  are  Edward  S.  Morse,  Director ; 
John  H.  Sears,  Curator  of  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Botany ; Law- 
rence W.  Jenkins,  Curator  of  Ethnology;  John  Robinson,  Keeper 
of  relics  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM. 

Entrance,  East  India  Marine  Building,  i6i  Essex  St.  Open  every 
week  day  from  9 to  5 and  on  Sundays  from  2 to  5.  Free  to  all. 

ENTRANCE  CORRIDOR. 

(Used  in  connection  with  the  Marine  Room.) 

Wall  case  at  right : Whaling  Exhibit ; objects  mostly  the  gift  of  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  in  1907.  Whaling  was 
carried  on  in  Essex  Count)^  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  until 
interrupted  by  the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  afterwards,  until  the  War 
of  1812-15.  The  industry  was  placed  upon  a firmer  basis  about  1830 
and  many  whaling  vessels  were  sent  out  from  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly, 
Gloucester  and  Newburyport.  It  was  continued  until  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War  when  whaling  in  this  region  practically  ceased.  An  il- 
lustrated pamphlet  describing  this  collection,  with  lists  of  Essex 
County  whaling  vessels,  log-books,  etc.,  may  be  had  of  the  constable 
for  ten  cents. 

The  arrangement  of  the  collection  by  case  sections  is  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Natural  History  of  Whales: — drawings  of  principal  species,  skeleton  of 

porpoise.  Above  the  case: — bones  of  large  whales,  jaw  of  sperm 
whale,  baleen,  etc. 

2.  Pictures: — whaling  scenes. 

3.  Pictures: — whaling  vessels  of  Essex  County. 

4.  Navigation  : — compass,  quadrant,  charts,  etc.  used  on  the  whaling  bark 

“ Progress.” 

5.  Sailor’s  outfit  and  their  handiwork  on  whaling  voyages. 

6.  Tools  used  on  whaling  vessels : log-books. 

7-10.  Implements  used  in  the  capture  of  whales: — hand  and  gun  harpoons, 
hand  and  bomb  lances,  harpoon  and  bomb-lance  guns,  boat  harpoon 
gun,  Norwegian  bomb  harpoon  used  on  steam  whaling  vessels. 

II.  Loan  collection  : — pictures  and  books,  old  and  recent,  relating  to  whales 
and  whaling. 
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Alaska:— whaling  and  sealing,— models  of  native  craft,  harpoons  etc 
Econojmc  (to  be  added  later)  :-products  of  whales  altd  the°ruses,-oiIs 
baleen,  spernmaceti,  ambergris,  etc.  ’ * 

Builder’s  models  of  whaling  vessels  (above  the  case.) 


exhibits.  Such  collections  as  mav  be  nf 
timely  interest  are  kept  on  exhibition  from  one  to  six  months/ 


Examples:  Maps  illustrating  the  development  of  the  United  States-  Es«;px 
the  e!Son  of  '"lerior  and  geological;  the  Panama  canal,  maps  and  pictures- 

battlelS  fleet  to  tL  Sc“  c.uiseof  the  U.  S.’ 


MIDDLE  ENTRY. 


(Used  in  connection  with  the  Marine  Room.) 

Builders  models  of  Salem  ships,  1794-1870  ; hull-models  of  other 
vessels  and  case  containing  quadrants,  sextants,  etc. 


MARINE  ROOM. 


Contains  the  relics  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  and 
f-be”^b-^  fitting  meniorial  of  Salem’s  commercial— marine  history  and 
the  shipmasters  and  merchants  who, — as  indicated  in  the  motto  of  the 
city  seal,— brought  to  Salem  “the  riches  of  the  Indies”  and  carried 
even  to  the  remotest  ports.”*  This  room  was 
fitted  especially  for  the  marine  collections  and  opened  to  the  public 
February  I,  1904.  The  ceiling  shows  the  great  beams  of  the  or^einal 
construction  of  the  building  put  in  by  order  of  the  old  time  ship-mat 
ters  and  merchants  who  erected  it.  ^ 


„ ^'’'Uigged  models  of  ship  “Friendship,”  1707-  “Camel  ” 


the  1813.  This  model  was  foUowed'by 

the  U.  S.  naval  authorities  in  restoring  the  Constitution  in  1907.  Floor  cases-  at 

baDQue^'!?f/h^^^  the  large  soup  tureens  made  in  the  form^  of  swans,  used  at‘the 
banquet  of  the  Society.  One  of  the  punch  bowls  was  made  in  Canton,  China,  in 
1786,  to  celebrate  the  first  voyage  of  a Salem  ship,  the  “ Grand  Turk  ” to  that  nort 

sid^T^oth^h^^^l  and  others  on  the'ouJl 

side.  Two  other  bowls,  of  Liverpool  ware,  presented  to  the  Society  in  1800  bv  its 

first  president,  Benjamin  Hodges.  Andirons,  in  the  form  of  Hessians  soldiers.  Led 


*The  city  seal  was  designed  by  Col.  George  Peabody  in 
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in  the  hall  occupied  by  the  Society  in  1804.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  two 
glass  chandeliers,  probably  of  Venetian  make,  the  gift  to  the  Society  of  one  of  its 
presidents,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  1804.  At  the  right,  a mantlepiece  and  fireboard, 
showing  a view  of  Cape  Town,  Africa,  taken  from  the  old  hall,  1804;  the  roll  of 
members  on  parchment,  and  other  relics.  Early  manuscript  catalogues  of  the  muse- 
um, visitor’s  books,  old  sea  journals  and  autograph  letters  from  Presidents  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  commending  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  remarkable  carving  in  box- 
wood representing  “ Heaven  and  the  Day  of  Judgement,”  in  special  case.  This 
carving  is  but  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  the  two  subjects  being  represented 
in  separate  hemispheres.  There  are,  however,  in  this  little  sphere,  one  hundred  and 
ten  hgures  carved  with  such  skill  that  they  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  even  when  ex- 
amined under  a powerful  magnifying  glass.  The  whole  may  be  closed  and  placed  in 
a leather  cover.  This  curious  object  is  supposed  to  have  been  carved  by  a monk  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1803,  by  the  Hon. 
Elias  Hasket  Derby,  who  received  it  from  a gentleman  of  Westphalia  visiting  this 
country. 

Objects  from  Sumatra:  ‘‘  Batta  pipe  with  two  stems,”  “ elephant’s  grinder,” 
“ part  of  the  horn  of  a rhinoceros  in  the  form  of  a wine  glass,”  from  Capt.  Jonathan 
Carnes,  and  a clay  pipe  from  which  an  oyster  had  grown,  from  Joseph Osmore,  given 
to  the  museum  upon  iis  formation  in  1799.  These  objects,  received  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  still  preserved,  may  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
museum. 

On  the  walls  at  the  right  are  the  portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  society  and  the 
old  vSalem  merchants  and  shipmasters.  (See  full  list  in  following  pages.)  At  the  left 
is  the  large  collection  of  water  color  and  oil  paintings  of  old  Salem  vessels,  including 
the  celebrated  frigate  “ Essex  ” built  in  Salem  for  the  U.  S.  government  in  1799,  the 
only  contemporary  picture  of  this  vessel  known;  several  water  colors  by  the  painters 
Roux  of  Marseilles,  the  most  famous  among  the  painters  of  the  old  ships.  (A  full 
list  of  the  ship  pictures  will  be  found  on  following  pages.)  A case  at  the  left  contains 
several  miniature  models,  one  made  in  Mill  prison,  1799,  by  an  American  prisoner  of 
w^ar,  and  another,  made  of  soup  bones,  in  Dartmoor  prison  in  1812-15  by  a prisoner 
of  that  war;  two  glass  models  of  ships,  about  eighty  years  old,  etc.  Around  the 
room  are  old  sea  chests  and,  in  cases  at  the  front,  are  numerous  old  and  interesting 
nautical  instruments,  some  dating  back  to  1693  and  1723.  (A  catalog  of  these  was 
printed  in  1907  and  may  be  had  of  the  constable.) 


HALL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(Pass  up  the  stairway  from  the  Middle  Entry  : the  northern  half  of 
the  hall  is  devoted  to  the  Essex  County  collections,  the  southern  half 
to  the  general  zoological  collections). 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  COLLECTIONS. 


Essex  county  contains  about  520  square  miles  of  territory  has  fol- 
lowing the  contour,  some  sixty  miles  of  coast  line,  a large  river  seWral 
smaller  ones,  and  numerous  ponds.  Few  hills  exceed  three  hundred 
feet  elevation,  but  there  are  soils  of  various  kinds,  and  woodlands  and 
swamps  favorable  to  animal  and  plant  life,  hence  the  great  variety  of 
fauna  and  flora  in  the  county  collection. 

1 he  formation  of  a collection  illustrating  every  species  of  the  a ni. 
mals,  plants  and  minerals  of  the  county,  as  well  as  relics  of  its  prehis- 
toric  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Essex  Countv  Nat- 
ural History  Society  in  1834,  and  this  work  has  been  continued  by  the 
Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Museum.  ^ 

Minerals  and  Rocks  of  Essex  County.  (At  left  in  wall  case  and  first 
floor  case.)  Minerals;  rocks.  Historical  geology  of  the  countv  illus- 
trated by  photographs  and  specimens.  L m county  iiius- 


This  collection  has  been  brought  together  by  the  curator,  John  H.  Sears  while 
engaged  in  a systematic  survey  of  the  county  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  The  collecttn 
ilustraSr-"  than  thirteen  hundred  specimens  of  minerals  and^rock  format!  ms  To 
illustrate  their  practical  value  in  the  arts,  and  for  building  purooses  one  hnnrlroa 
specimens  of  the  rocks  are  represented  by  polished  specimens  placed  beside  those  of 
the  natural  state.  So  far  as  possible  the  arrangement  of  the  mine- 
alsfol  ows  Dana  sText-book  of  Mineralogy;  that  of  the  rocks,  Geikie’s  Text-book 
of  Geology.  Each  specimen  is  clearly  labelled,  and  photographs  of  geological  for 
rnations,  and,  in  some  instances,  thin  sections  of  the  rocks  prepared  for  Scope 
Affenlna^T'^  prmts  from  microphotographs,  are  placed  upon  the  tablets.  ^ 

A geological  map  of  Essex  county,  giving  the  outcropping  rocks,  prepared  bv  Mr 


Mammals  of  Essex  County.  (Floor  case  at  right  of  entrance.) 

Included  in  this  group  are  two  wild-cats  which  were  taken  in  the  countv  in  iS»r 
and  1832  and  fine  specimens  of  the  fox,  mink,  otter,  raccoon?  porcupine  X harboi 
sea  , besides  the  more  common  smaller  mammals.  Directly  over  tU  case  is  thi 
skeleton  of  a black-fish  ” (belonging  to  the  family  of  whales)  which  was  shot  near 
Beverly  bridge,  where  it  had  become  stranded  by  the  outflowing  tide. 


BIRDS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

(Central  floor  case,  right  from  entrance.) 


in  u,  Jr’®  includes  260  species,  1131  specimens  of  birds  actually  taken  with 

in  the  limits  of  the  county,  besides  the  nests  and  eggs  of  resident  species.  There  are 
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many  rare  transient  and  accidental  visitant  birds  represented,  and  several  remark- 
able albinos.  The  names  and  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  follow  the  “ Check- 
list of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union,”  Ridgway’s  “ Manual  of  North  American 
Birds,”  Chapman’s  “ Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,”  and  other  re- 
cent works. 

Invertebrates  of  Essex  County,  (Floor  case  beyond  the  Essex  Co. 
birds.)  Sponges,  worms,  etc.,  mollusks,  land  and  sea  shells  ; lobsters 
and  crabs  ; insects.  A larger  collection  of  insects  will  be  found  in  the 
rail  cases  of  the  gallery. 

Among  the  sponges  are  some  fine  specimens  from  Beverly  bridge,  and  among  the 
lobsters,  one  specimen  which  weighed  25  pounds.  There  are  a large  number  of  curi- 
ously malformed  lobster  claws  and,  also,  lobsters  in  the  process  of  moulting. 

Fishes  and  Reptiles  of  Essex  County,,  (Western  wall  case  northern 
end  of  hall.)  Large  specimens,  sturgeon,  sharks,  tunny,  sunfish,  an- 
gler; alcoholic  and  stuffed  specimens  of  the  smaller  fishes,  fresh  and 
salt  water ; snakes  ; turtles,  frogs  and  toads. 

There  are  stuffed  specimens  of  several  of  the  larger  salt  water  fishes,  and  many 
alcoholic  specimens  of  the  smaller  species  from  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  Among 
the  reptiles  are  fine  specimens  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  many  turtles,  including  the 
rarer  box  turtle  and  the  great  leather-back  turtle,  the  latter  having  been  taken  in  a 
fishing  net  at  Rockport  in  the  summer  of  1885. 

Botanical  Collections  of  Essex  County*  (Northwestern  gallery.) 
Woods  of  county  trees;  woods  of  shrubs  and  fruits,  nuts,  acorns; 
woods  tested  for  strength,  fuel  value,  etc.;  plants  poisonous  to  handle. 

The  wood  specimens  are  as  large  as  the  limits  of  the  cases  will  permit.  All  of  the 
native  trees  are  represented,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  extensively  introduced 
species.  Of  the  specimens  of  county  woods  which  received  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment tests  for  strength,  fuel  value,  etc.,  a full  report  will  be  found  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  reports  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  United  States. 

The  collection  of  county  woods  is  illustrated  by  the  plates  from  Emerson’s  “Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,”  Dame  and  Brooks’  “Typical  Elms  and  Other  Trees,” 
and  from  other  sources.  The  dried  plants  are  kept  in  the  botanical  room  in  the 
Weld  building,  where,  also,  botanical  books  required  for  reference  may  be  found, 
with  microscopes  for  special  examinations.  The  plants  of  Essex  county  are  mounted 
on  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  of  paper,  and  are  arranged  in  cabinets.  The 
flowering  plants,  including  the  sedges  and  grasses,  and  the  ferns,  mosses  and  algge, 
are  represented  by  numerous  specimens.  Such  foreign  plants  as  may  be  of  service 
for  comparison  and  general  study  are  preserved,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  form  a. 
large  collection  outside  of  the  county  species.  There  are,  however,  good  collections 
of  the  grasses  of  North  America,  mosses  of  Europe,  ferns  and  sea-weeds.  Permis- 
sion to  examine  this  collection  may  be  had  from  the  curator. 
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Prehistoric  Relics  of  Essex  County.  (Northeastern  gallery.)  Native 
rocks  and  implements  made  from  similar  materials.  Axes,  gouges  club 
heads,  sinkers,  arrow  points,  knives,  pottery,  miscellaneous  relics 

anTgmve? shell-he^ 

This  collection  is  extensive  and  worthy  of  careful  examination.  Among  the  sur- 
ace  finds,  the  axes,  gouges,  knives,  and  spear  and  arrow  points  are  especially  fine 
The  objects  from  graves  and  shell-heaps  are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  great  rarity’ 
Many  mounted  stone  implements,  from  the  later  stone  age  of  Alaska  and  els»whe  e' 
are  placed  in  this  section,  to  show  the  probable  mode  of  mounting  the  prehistoric 

doutu^dT  county,  from  which  the  objects^found^were  un- 

doubtedly made,  are  shown  in  one  case,  together  with  implements  made  from  each 
variety.  All  of  the  specimens  are  fully  explained  by  the  labels.  At  the  foot  of  the 
pllery  stairs  is  a large  stone  mortar,  weighing  1022  pounds,  found  at  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village  near  the  Ipswich  river  in  Middleton.  These  prehistoric  relics  are  no 
doubt,  the  work  of  the  tribes  of  Algonquin  Indians  which  inhabited  the  region  ’ or 
in  rare  instances,  may  have  been  obtained  by  them  from  more  distant  tribesf  in  war- 
fare  or  by  barter,  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  as  a permanent  resident  to 
these  shores.  But  many  of  the  specimens  found  in  graves,  associated  with  undoubV 
ed  Indian  skeletons,  such  as  beads  of  European  make,  brass  trinkets  and  copper 
cooking  pots,  clearly  indicate  contact  with  European  voyagers  These  nhieric 
undoubtedly  obtained  during  the  sixteenth  and  e'Lrly  poTZs  of  theTevenSnth 
tunes,  and  are,  therefore,  about  250  to  350  years  old.  Many  of  the  objects  of  purely 
native  workrnanship  may  be  much  older,  and  some  may  have  been  the  work  of  a 
race  of  people  which  occupied  the  land  before  the  advent  of  the  red  Indian  This 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  stock  from  which  the  pres- 
ent Eskimo  descended,  and  to  have  been  driven  northward  by  the  aggressive^  red 
Indians  who  advanced  from  the  south  and  west.  ^ gg  s ve  rea 
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th  Jba*li*^°  entirely  fills  the  floor  cases  in  the  southern  half  of 

me  hall , the  larger  portion  of  the  specimens  were  received  from  the 
Essex  Institute,  to  which  have  been  added  stuffed  specimens  S tL 
larger  mammals  and  many  birds  acquired  by  exchanges  A few  nf 

t and’^r=“tiles  ?ame  frim 

collection  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society. 

case  at  the  left  of 

the  gallery  stairs  and  by  passing  along  the  lines  of  cases,  the  visitor  will  follow  out 
^ arrangement  of  the  collection,  ending  with  the 

highest  form,  represented  by  the  human  skeletons.  This  collection  illustrates  the 
animal  kingdom  in  synopsis.  It  is  not  intended  to  show  the  different  species,  but  to 
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instruct  visitors  by  means  of  type  specimens  in  the  methods  of  classification  by  the 
natural  system.  The  collection  is  designed  to  be  of  especial  service  to  students  and 
teachers  of  zoology.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  collection  are  : — a very  fine 
collection  of  corals,  particularly  rich  in  East  Indian  species  and  fan  coral;  a col- 
lection of  mollusks,  the  largest  \ ortion  of  which,  for  want  of  exhibition  space,  is 
kept  in  cases  in  the  lower  room,  only  accessible  to  students;  a collection  of  snakes 
and  turtles ; a good  representation  of  ihe  families  of  birds;  a collection  of  marsupi- 
als from  Australia;  a collection  of  mammals,  including  stuffed  specimens  of  the 
bison,  deer,  bears,  leopard,  and  many  of  the  smaller  species,  and  skulls  and  skele- 
tons, including  a very  fine  skeleton  of  the  gorilla  and  two  of  man,  male  and  female. 
The  American  bison,  or  buffalo  as  it  is  liiore  commonly  called,  will  be  found  in  a 
special  case  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  This  specimen,  a large  male,  was 
captured  among  others  at  Porcupine  Creek,  Montana,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
by  a special  expedition  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  government. 

GENERAL  BOTANICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

(Southwestern  gallery).  Woods,  fruits,  etc.,  of  plants  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  arranged  in  their  botanical  sequence,  illustrated  by 
numerous  plates  and  diagrams ; also  selections  of  plates  from 

Typical  Elms  and  Other  Trees  of  Massachusetts.'^ 

Economic  plants,  cotton,  cocoa,  cofEee,  jute,  corn,  rice,  etc.  ; copal, 
damar,  and  other  gums ; edible  nuts,  etc.  (In  gallery  rail  case). 

COLLECTION  OF  INSECTS. 

(Rail  case,  central  gallery).  Bees,  wasps,  ants,  butterflies,  moths, 
beetles,  dragon  flies,  grasshoppers;  special  exhibit  illustrating  the 
gypsy  moth  and  its  ravages. 

SCHOOL  COLLECTION  OF  MINERALS  AND  ROCKS. 

(Central  gallery).  Historical  geology,  rock  formations,  fossils. 

Minerals,  typical  specimens  arranged  in  systematic  order,  geodes, 
marbles,  etc. 

These  collections  are  arranged  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students  of  mineralogy 
and  geology.  Together  they  include  some  1200  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  arrangement  and  labelling  follow  the  editions  of  Dana’s  Mineralogy 
and  Dana’s  Geology  used  in  the  schools  of  Essex  County.  Specimens  of  meteorites 
will  be  found  in  the  rail  case. 

GENERAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

(Rail  case,  eastern  gallery).  Naturally  formed  pebbles  resembling 
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f America:  objects  from  Mammoth  and  Salt  caves  Kentnrtv 

pSXS5!SSSSi?J§ 


PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  PEABODY,  FOUNDER  OF  “ THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
PEABODY  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE.'^ 

On  the  westera  wall  of  the  Hall  of  Natural  History  and  «««„ 

?SaTe^°T8‘^',t' '’ll' 

'm^M 

HALL  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

.s/wTethlrrS 

he  Wishes  to  study  some  particular  group  of  objects  ’ If  nSid  hv 
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as  a whole  he  may  do  so  by  turning  to  the  left  as  he  leaves  the  Hall 
of  Natural  History  and  enters  the  first  Hall  of  Ethnology,  or  East 
Hall.  The  cases  are  distinctly  labelled  by  countries  or  regions,  and 
each  section  or  door  has  a printed  label  indicating  the  country.  A 
i small  map  with  the  place  indicated  in  red  will  also  be  found  attached 
to  the  door.  The  task  of  distinctly  labelling  each  object  is  far  from 
complete,  though  the  work  goes  on  continually. 

The  following  cases  will  be  passed  in  turning  to  the  left  and  encir- 
cling the  hall : Sumatra,  3 sections.  A collection  brought  back  by 
Prof.  A.  E.  Burton.  Siam,  3 sections.  New  Zealand,  4 sections.  The 
value  of  this  collection  consists  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  objects 
were  brought  back  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  The  feather 
boxes,  flutes,  sharks-tooth  knife,  and  jade  ornaments  are  of  special 
interest.  Marquesas  Islands,  3 sections.  The  carved  stilts  are 
curious  objects  in  this  collection.  Hawaii,  3 sections.  Most  of  the 
objects  are  obsolete.  The  large  gourd,  the  fans,  and  the  stone  slab 
with  little  depressions  for  some  kind  of  a game,  are  of  special  note. 
Savage  Islands  and  Samoa,  3 sections.  In  this  case  are  a few 
Easter  Island  objects.  Tonga  and  Hervey  Islands,  2 sections.  The 
Tonga  clubs  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  design  and  carving. 
Society  Islands,  i 1-2  sections.  The  impression  of  fern  leaves  on 
one  of  the  blankets  is  interesting.  Australia,  i 1-2  sections.  A fine 
collection  of  boomerangs  is  here  displayed.  New  Guinea,  6 sec- 
tions. The  method  of  fastening  a stone  adz  to  its  wooden  handle  is 
here  shown.  The  bird  of  paradise  shows  the  method  of  preparing 
the  skin  by  the  natives  as  tributes  to  their  chiefs.  In  this  condition, 
by  barter,  these  skins,  with  the  legs  removed,  found  their  way  to 
Europe,  and  finding  no  legs,  the  ignorant  people  supposed  the  bird 
was  always  on  the  wing,  like  the  heavenly  cherubs.  For  this  reason, 
and  not  for  their  beauty,  the  name  Paradise  bird  was  given.  Solomon 
Islands,  i section.  New  Britain  Archipelago,  i section.  New 
Hebrides,  i section.  Fiji,  13  sections.  The  collection  of  spears  and 
war  clubs  was  brought  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  few  great  collections  of  the  world.  The  clubs 
and  spears,  ornamented  with  shell  beads,  are  of  great  rarity.  The 
visitor  passes  the  entrance  to  Weld  Hall  and  continues  with  the 
Fiji  collection.  The  double-roofed  Devil’s  Temple  is  unique.  The 
kava  bowls,  showing  the  stain  of  the  fluid,  are  rare.  The  feather 
head  band,  wigs  and  baskets,  are  rare.  Gilbert  Islands,  3 sections. 
The  shark’s-tooth  weapons  of  various  kinds  are  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coarse-fibred  armor  which  developed  to  meet  and  en- 
tangle this  peculiar  weapon.  Caroline  Islands,  3 sections.  The 
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woven  belts  of  curious  designs  are  beautiful  examples  of  savaee  art 
Phillippines,  4 sections.  R-"— ^ r acivd.gc^rt. 


_ ,,  „ JORNEO,  2 sections.  Java,  3 sections!  The 

bronze  castings  illustrating  natives  playing  musical  instruments 
marching  soldiers,  etc.,  are  curious  examples  of  native  castings  The’ 
famous  daggers,  or  krisses  are  contained  in  one  of  the  flit 'show- 
cases. A narrow  wall  case  between  the  entrance  and  the  Java  case 
India'”*  stone  sculptures  from  ancient  Buddhist  temples  in  Java  and 

The  visitor  having  now  passed  in  review  all  the  vertical  cases  on  the 
mam  floor,  ascends  to  the  gallery,  and  finds  himself  facing  Africa  16 
sec  10ns.  Turning  to  the  right  he  passes  in  review  a nunfber  of  these 
sections  and  realizes  the  contrast  between  the  rude  work  of  the  black 

decorative  patterns  of  the  savage  islander 
to  Egypt,  2 sections,  a very  small 
collectmn  though  contamii^  a fine  mummy,  examples  of  papyrus 

Egyptians  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
Morocco,  Arabia,  Algeria,  3 sections.  The  Algerian  gun  with  the 
date  of  1803  IS  a rare  example  of  Algerian  art.  Yezo,  4 sictions.  The 
A.mu  savages  were  the  precursors  of  the  Japanese  and  from  Ainu 
place  names  as  far  south  as  Satsuma,  indicates  as  early  Tapanese  his- 
tory does  that  formerly  the  Ainu  occupied  the  whole  regfon.  They 
are  now  confined  to  Sakalin  and  Yezo.  The  salmon  skin  boots,  the 
clothing  and  the  curious  quivers  and  rude 
bows  all  indicate  their  low  culture  state.  Siberia,  i section.  North- 
west Coast  of  America,  3 sections.  The  blankets,  basketry  and  hats 
are  rare  objects.  North  American  Indians,  10  sections.  A very 

department  are  much 
" top  of  the  Indian  case  is  an  interesting  example  of  a 
birch-barkcanoe  made  by  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  1826.  Passing  the 
the  next  hall  without  entering,  the  visitor  comes  to 
; D ’ ^ ^^‘^tions.  Mexico,  4 sections.  Middle  America, 

2 sections.  Brazil,  2 sections.  Bolivia,  2 sections.  Peru,  i section, 
if  Q pottery  was  collected  many  years  ago.  Balance 

is  displayed  an  example  of  a hu- 
man head  reduced  m size  1^  a peculiar  process  known  only  to  the 
^ Ecuador.  The  gallery  rail  cases  contain  the  smaller 
obmcts  belonging  to  the  group,  immediately  adjacent. 

Having  entered  the  gallery  the  visitor  finishes  the  rest  of  the  African 
sections  pd  returns  to  the  main  floor  of  the  Hall.  In  an  upright  case 
against  the  stair-landmg  is  contained  a huge  grotesque  figure  which 
with  others  formerly  surrounded  a place  of  ceremony  in  Hawaii.  Only 
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three  of  these  objects  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  is  in  the  Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulu. 
In  the  double  show  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall  are  arranged  the 
swords  and  krisses  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  Philippines. 
Many  of  these  are  of  great  variety  and  value. 

WELD  HALL  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  visitor  now  enters  the  Weld  Hall  of  Ethnology  keeping  to  the 
left  and  circles  the  main  floor.  Here  is  exhibited  on  vertical  oak 
tablets  and  clearly  labelled  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Jap- 
anese ethnology  in  the  world,  and  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Boston 
he  will  find  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  the  most'  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  Japanese  art  in  the  world.  On  the  columns  supporting  the 
gallery  are  names  of  the  large  groups  of  objects  in  the  immediate 
cases,  such  as  archery,  weapons,  etc.  Beginning  with  the  section  con- 
taining archery,  he  will  encounter  in  turn — spears,  armor,  swords,  guns, 
war  signals,  etc.,  fire  apparatus,  fishing,  pottery,  basketry,  etc.,  sacra, 
toys,  games,  mon^,  etc.,  tools  of  trade,  boxes,  house,  parlor,  kitchen, 
lighting,  heating,  flower-holders,  etc.,  toilet,  foot  gear,  pillows,  wine, 
tobacco,  tea,  clothing,  etc.,  figures,  etc.,  vehicles,  vessels,  etc.  In  the 
four  long  double  table  cases  are  grouped  samples  of  metal  work,  lac- 
quer, pottery,  glazes,  writing  utensils,  combs,  hairpins,  swords  and 
! sword  guards,  ornamental  nail  heads,  metal  handles,  models  of  fishes, 
inroes,  netsukis,  locks  and  small  objects  of  sacra.  It  would  require 
too  much  space  to  point  out  the  rarer  objects  in  this  collection  and  so 
it  will  not  be  attempted.  In  the  gallery  the  visitor  keeping  to  the  left 
will  find  China,  29  sections.  India,  14  sections.  Formosa  and  Anam, 
I section.  Loochoo,  i section.  Korea,  9 sections.  In  the  gallery 
I rail  cases  are  the  smaller  objects  belonging  to  these  various  countries. 

' Models  of  Vessels^  Full-rigged^  and  Hulls^  Paintings  in  Oils  and  Water  Colors^ 
Photographs  of  Original  Paintings  of  Vessels  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 

In  addition  to  the  framed  pictures  given  in  this  list  there  are  many 
smaller  sketches,  photographs  and  prints  of  Salem  vessels,  and  vessels 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  matter  relating  to  marine 
navigation,  naval  and  mercantile,  mounted  in  albums. 

Abaellino,  ship,  escaping  from  H.  M.  brig  Paulina,”  1815.  Water  color,  copy. 
Acorn,  brig,  Joseph  Hammond  of  Salem,  master.  Lithograph  about  1830. 

Addie  E.  Seavy,  sch.  of  Boston.  Photograph  at  Salem,  1884. 

Aeolus,  ship.  Water  color,  copy  from  log  book,  1805. 
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Aerial,  brig,  of  Salem,  1844.  Water  color,  copy  of  oil  painting. 

Alfred,  ship,  of  Salem,  1805.  Water  color,  copy,  at  Marseilles,  1806 
Alice,  sch.,  built  in  Salem,  1871.  Half-hull  model. 

Alice  Mandell,  bark,  of  New  Bedford,  1851.  Half-hull  model. 

Alice  Wood,  type  of  1870.  Half-hull  model. 

Amazon,  brig,  of  Salem,  1824.  Half-hull  model. 

America,  ship,  of  Salem,  third  of  the  name,  originally  the  French  frigate  ‘‘  Blonde  ” 
Water  color  by  M.  Come,  1798-1802. 

America,  ship,  of  Salem,  1804,  fourth  of  the  name,  privateer,  1812-15.  Water  color 
copy,  as  merchant  ship,  of  original  by  Anton  Roux,  at  Marseilles,  1806.  Also 
oil  painting  as  privateer.  Also,  photograph  of  another  painting.  ’ 

America,  yacht,  1851.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  lithograph. 

Ann  Maria,  ship  of  Salem,  1843.  Oil  painting  by  Chinese  artist. 

Arbella,  ship,  of  Salem,  1825.  Water  color,  co-y,  at  Copenhagen. 

Archer,  ship,  Josiah  Creesey  of  Salem,  master.  Photograph  of  oil  painting. 

Areatus,  ship,  of  Boston.  Oil  painting,  at  Whampoa,  China,  1845.  Also  water 
color,  in  typhoon  at  Laguinanoc,  1845. 

Boston.  Water  color  by  Felice  Polli,  at  Trieste  (at  the  Essex  In- 

Aurora,  ship,  of  Salem,  1853.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  oil  painting  by  Chinese  ar- 
tist. Also,  photograph  of  another  painting. 

Austrd^a^  ship,  of  Salem,  1849.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  water  color,  at  Marseilles, 

Azalea,  sch.  yacht,  of  Boston.  Full-rigged  model  made  by  Capt.  R.  B Forbes 
about  1870.  ^ r • , 

Baltic,  sch.  Water  color,  copy,  at  St.  Eustatia.  1765.  (Original  of  this,  and  two 
Others  showing  the  vessel  wrecked,  at  the  Essex  Institute.) 

Baltic,  str.  Full-rigged  model  made  by  George  W.  Glazier,  1854. 

Belisarius,  ship,  of  Salem,  1794*  Water  color,  copy  of  original  by  M Come 
Benjamin  Howard,  ship.  Oil  painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  about  18  qc 
Bertha,  bark,  of  New  Bedford,  1878.  Half-hull  model. 

Bonetta,  ship,  of  Salem,  1800.  Water  color,  copy. 

Borneo,  ship,  of  Salem,  1831.  Water  color,  copy. 

Brenda,  sch.,  built  at  Boston.  Oil  painting  at  China,  1850. 

Brookline,  ship,  of  Salem,  1831.  Water  color,  copy. 

Buck,  brig,  of  Salem,  1822.  Water  color. 

Cadmus,  ship.  Water  color  painting  by  Ant.  Roux,  Marseilles,  1822 
Cambrian,  brig,  of  Salem,  1818.  Water  color,  copy. 

Camel,  of  Salem,  captured  from  the  British,  1814.  Full-rigged  model. 

Carolina,  ship,  of  Salem,  1836.  Photograph  of  painting. 

Carthage,  ship,  of  Salem,  1837.  Water  color,  copy. 

Centurion,  brig,  of  Salem,  1822.  Water  color  painting,  at  Copenhagen,  182?. 
Chalcedony,  bark,  of  Salem,  1825.  Oil  painting. 

Charlotte,  ship.  Oil  painting. 
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Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  frigates  in  battle,  off  Salem,  June  i,  1813.  Study  in  water 
colors  by  Ross  Turner.  Also,  water  color  copy  of  English  colored  print  of  1817. 
Chinchilla,  brigantine,  of  New  York.  Engraving  on  a whale’s  tooth  about  1840. 

I Clarissa,  ship,  of  Boston.  Water  color  painting  by  Ian  Mooy,  1822.  Another,  sim- 
ilar but  injured. 

i Claudius,  ship,  of  Boston,  1839.  Water  color  with  sails  of  cardboard. 

I Cleopatra’s  Barge,  brigantine,  yacht,  of  Salem,  1816.  Two  water  colors,  copies, 
showing  b th  sides  of  the  vessel.  Also  photographs  of  the  original  pictures. 
Collin  A.  McNeil,  bark,  built  in  Salem,  1866.  Half-hull  model. 

Congress,  ship,  of  Boston.  Oil  painting  at  Whampoa,  China,  1850. 

Constellation,  U.  S.  frigate.  Photographs,  prints,  etc. 

Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate.  Full-rigged  model,  1813,  gift  of  Com.  Isaac  Hull.  Also, 
various  cuts,  prints,  photographs,  etc.,  of  the  vessel,  old  and  restored.  Also,  old 
water  color  painting  of  battle  between  the  Constitution  and  Java,  1812. 
Coromandel,  brig,  of  Salem,  1810.  Water  color. 

Cygnet,  brig,  of  Salem,  1822.  Water  color  by  “Anthony  Roux,  the  son,  a Mar- 
seille, 1824.” 

; Cynthia,  bark,  of  Salem,  1833.  Half-hull  model. 

Dashing  Wave,  clipper  ship,  1855.  Water  color,  copy  from  log-book. 

1 Delight,  bark,  built  in  Salem,  1855.  Half-hull  model. 

i Derby,  ship,  of  Salem,  1855.  Half-hull  model.  Also  oil  painting  by  Chinese  artist. 

! Dictator,  sch.,  built  in  Salem,  1853.  Half- hull  model. 

Delphos,  ship,  of  Salem,  1818.  Half-hull  model. 

ii  Diomede,  brig,  of  Salem,  1809.  Copy  of  log-book  sketch. 

' Dragon,  bark,  of  Salem,  1850.  Oil  painting  by  Luscomb,  also,  another  by  a Chinese 

I artist. 

Edith  T.  Candy,  three  masted  sch.  Photograph  at  Derby  wharf,  Salem,  1884. 
Edward  Koppisch,  bark,  of  Salem,  1845.  painting. 

Eliza,  bark,  of  Salem,  1824,  to  California,  1848.  Oil  painting. 

Eliza,  ketch,  of  Salem,  1794.  Half-hull  model. 

Eliza,  ship,  of  Salem,  1817,  altered  to  bark,  1838.  Water  color,  at  Leghorn,  1829. 
i|  Also  photograph  of  painting. 

I Eliza  Adams,  ship,  built  at  Fairhaven,  1835.  Oil  painting  “ cutting  in”  a whale 
by  C.  S.  Raleigh. 

I Eliza  Ann,  ship,  of  Salem,  1835.  Water  color  at  Havre,  1838.  Also  small  oil 
painting.  Also  photograph  of  painting. 

; Eliza  Burgess,  brig,  of  Salem,  1838.  Photograph  of  painting. 

' Elizabeth,  brig,  of  Salem,  1842.  Water  color  at  Malta,  1862. 

Emigrant,  ship.  Oil  painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  1855. 
j Erin,  ship,  of  Salem,  1810.  Water  color  by  Montardier  du  Barre. 

' Essex,  bark,  of  Salem,  1870.  Half-hull  model. 

I Essex,  British  East  Indiaman.  Four  engravings, — in  storm  and  at  Bombay,  1782. 
Essex,  U.  S.  frigate,  built  in  Salem,  1799.  Contemporary  water  color  byj.  Howard. 
Also  oil  painting  of  capture  by  George  Ropes,  1815. 
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Water  color,  copy  of  oil  painting  about  1840. 

Oil  painting. 

Two  water  colors,  different  views  and  two  others  with 


Esther,  sloop  yacht  Half-hull  model.  Also  full-rigged  model,  about  1880  ' 
Eunice,  brig,  of  Salem,  1803.  Water  color,  copy  of  picture  by  Ant.  Roux  showing 

vessel  repairing  at  St.  Paul’s  Island,  1817.  y -fxni.  roux  snowing 

Europa,  bark,  of  Salem,  1849.  Half-hull  model. 

Excelsior,  sch.  yacht,  of  Salem,  1848.  Two  oil  paintings. 

^““Lsrituteb  launching  by  George  Ropes  (at  Essex 

Fanny,  ship,  of  Salem,  1796.  Water  color  copy  of  original  by  M.  Come 
Fearless,  of  Boston.  Half-hull  model,  about  1855. 

Foh”Kirn‘’str“V^oT^^°"‘^°"’/r!""'^  Gloucester,  1870.  Half-hull  model. 

on  Kien,  str.,  W.  O.  Johnson,  of  Salem,  commander.  Lithograph  about  i86c 
Formosa,  ship,  of  Salem,  1869.  Half-hull  model.  Also  oil  pafntfng. 

Forrester,  ship,  of  Salem,  1839.  Half-hull  model.  ^ ^ 

Fmnklin*silin°^  wT’  '‘t  Marseilles,  i8l6. 

FnVnH  h’  ^ k-  original  painting  about  1800. 

c '797-  Full  rigged  model.  Also  water  color  painting 

^ ga^e.^"^’  '^47-  Water  color,  copy.  Also,  another  (oil  painting)  in 

Gazelle,  brig,  of  Salem,  1826. 

George,  sch.,  of  Salem,  1831. 

George,  ship,  of  Salem,  1814. 
other  vessels.  Also  copy. 

Glide,  ship  of  S^em,  i8ii.  Water  color,  copy  of  original  by  Geo.  Ropes. 

another  by  Anton  Roux,  at  Marseilles.  ^ 

Glide,  bark,  of  Saleni,  i86i.  Oil  painting  by  Stubbs.  Half-hull  model 

bS'a^LSorn  ^ “""S’  Water  color  as 

Water  color  by  Anton  Roux,  Marseilles  i8i<; 
Grand  Turk,  ship,  of  Salem,  1781,  privateer  in  Revolution.  Painting  in  lame  punch 
bowl  made  at  Canton,  pina,  1786.  Also,  water  color  from  saml  ^ ^ 

^ graph.^"^”’  ‘^57-  Full-rigged  model.  Also  large  colored  litho- 

hZI!™; 

Harry  Bluff,  sch.,  built  in  Salem,  1870.  Half-hull  model. 

Harvey  Birch,  ship,  of  New  York,  Capt.  Nelson  of  Salem.  Oil  painting,  by  D.  Me- 
sthute  )’  t>urning,  in  1861,  by  Confederate  cruiser  Nashville.  (At  Essex  In- 

^““Ano£;ptfs!de,’i8o?’ 

Henry  Tuke,  ship,  of  Salem,  1824.  Water  color. 

Herald,  brig,  of  Salem,  1832.  Oil  painting  at  Dix’s  Cove,  Gold  Coast,  Africa. 
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Hercules,  ship,  of  Salem,  1805.  Water  color,  copy,  in  a gale,  1825. 

H.  H.  Cole,  sch.,  of  Salem,  1843.  Oil  painting. 

Highlander,  ship,  of  Salem,  1869.  Oil  painting. 

Hygaea,  ship.  Oil  painting  at  Whampoa,  China,  about  1850. 

Idaho,  sch.,  built  in  Salem,  i860.  Half-hull  model. 

I Illinois,  bark,  whaler.  Photograph  at  San  Francisco,  1876. 

Imaum,  bark,  of  Salem,  1850.  Photograph  of  painting. 

Indus,  brig,  of  Salem,  1818.  Oil  painting,  in  gale,  1829. 

Ionia,  bark,  of  Salem,  1847.  Full-rigged  model. 

Iris,  ship,  of  Salem,  1797.  Two  paintings,  under  sail  and  at  anchor  at  Naples,  1806. 
John,  ketch,  of  Salem,  1795,  altered  to  a ship,  1799.  Water  color  by  M.  Come, 
1803. 

John  Bertram,  clipper  ship,  of  Salem,  1851.  Oil  painting. 

John  Tucker,  ship.  Oil  painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  about  1840. 

Jones,  brig,  of  Salem,  1818,  altered  to  a bark,  1835.  Photograph  of  painting  as  a 
bark. 

Joseph  Peabody,  brig,  of  Salem,  1833.  Water  color,  copy  from  journal,  1837. 
Julian,  ship,  of  New  Bedford,  1835.  In  oil  painting  of  whaling  scene  by  Benj.  F. 
West.  (At  Essex  Institute.) 

Juaniata,  bark.  Photographs  of  two  paintings,  at  Mocha,  1852. 

Kingfisher,  bark  of  New  Bedford,  1856.  Half-hull  model. 

LaGrange,  bark,  of  Salem,  1835.  Full-rigged  model.  Also,  pencil  sketch  by  Lus- 
comb. 

I Lantao,  ship,  of  Boston.  Oil  painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  1850. 

La  Plata,  bark,  of  Salem,  1850.  Half-hull  model. 

Laura,  brig,  of  Salem,  1818.  Water  color. 

Leander,  brig,  of  Salem,  1821.  Water  color,  by  Gi  Carnellote,  at  Smyrna, 
1830-31. 

Letitia,  sch.,  built  in  Salem,  1870.  Half-hull  model. 

Levant,  U.  S.  S.  Water  color,  copy  of  a painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  about  1850. 

Liverpool,  ship . Oil  painting  by  Salmon,  about  1820. 

Lizzie  A.  Roby,  sch.,  built  in  Salem,  1862.  Half-hull  model. 

Lotos,  ship,  of  Salem,  1828.  Oil  painting. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  bark,  of  Salem,  1839.  Oil  painting. 

Malay,  brig,  of  Salem,  1818,  altered  to  a bark,  1834.  Water  color  by  Peter  Maz- 
zinghi,  Leghorn,  1833. 

Malay,  ship,  of  Salem,  1852.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  oil  painting  by  a Chinese 
artist. 

Marengo,  ship,  whaler.  Photograph  at  San  Francisco,  1876. 

Margaret,  ship,  of  Salem,  1800.  Water  color  by  Francesco  Resmann,  Trieste. 

Another,  copy,  after  M.  Come.  Also,  oil  painting,  by  B.  West  of  Salem. 
Mars,  brig,  privateer.  Water  color,  copy,  about  1814. 

Mary  Helen,  brig,  of  Salem,  1833.  Photograph  of  oil  painting. 

Mary  Pauline,  brig,  of  Salem,  1833.  Oil  painting. 
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Pencil  sketch  by  Luscomb,  Also,  water  color, 


Mermaid,  brig,  of  Salem,  1828, 
copy. 

Mexican,  brig,  of  Salem,  1824.  Half-hull  model.  Water  color,  copy,  showing  at- 
M.  Gilvary,  bark.  Water  color,  copy,  about  1855. 

^'"Derby'w^;r/,|a,:m;  showing  vessel  at 

Minnesota,  ship,  of  New  Bedford,  1849.  Water  color. 

Mito,  ship.  Water  color,  copy  of  painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  about  1850. 

Mount  Verno°n  ^icolay  Cammillieri,  Marseilles,  1806, 

xMount  Vernon,  ship,  of  Salem,  1798.  Two  water  colors,  escaping  from  the  French 

M cih  y??’  a French  vessel,  painted  by  M.  Cornd,  1799. 

M.  Shepard,  brig,  of  Salem,  1850.  Half-hull  model. 

Naiad,  brig,  of  Salem,  1817.  Water  color  by  Anton  Roux,  1820. 

Natchez,  bark.  Painting  on  glass  by  P.  Weyts,  Antwerp,  about  1840 
Naumkeag,  steam  tug,  about  1880.  Oil  painting. 

copy  of  oil  painting.  Also,  photo- 

Nxxn  ^ V V ^ T’  P^oPogi  off  Cape  Pillar  in  gale,  1846.  ^ 

Neponset,  ship,  John  J.  Scobie  of  Salem,  master,  about  1850.  (At  the  Essex  Insti- 

Neptune’s  Car,  yacht.  Half-hull  model. 

Nereus,  brig,  of  Salem,  1818.  Water  color,  copy, 
nv  r *86o.  Photograph  of  painting. 

feLh  rSta  O"  '“5. 

Palllfs^’wu'  nl  IV™’  color  V FnuicoU  Roux,  Maiseilles,  1827. 

alias,  bark,  of  Salem,  1825.  Water  color,  copy  from  journal,  about  18^8. 

of  Vessel!*  model;  also,  oil  painting;  also,  photograph 

Parmelia,  brig,  of  Salem,  1825.  Oil  painting. 

Patriot,  bark,  of  Salem,  1809.  Water  color. 

Patsey  B.  Blount,  brig,  of  Salem,  1828.  Water  color,  copy. 

Paul  Revere,  ship,  built  at  Boston,  1876.  Half-hull  model. 

Paul  Siemen,  ship,  of  Baltimore,  1800.  Water  color. 

Photograph  and  water  color,  from  English-ware  pitcher. 

Perseverance,  ship,  of  Salem,  1794.  Water  color  based  on  original  by  M.  Corn^ 
Also,  picture  on  pitcher  of  English-ware  ^ ^ 

S’  T Also,  water  color,  copy. 

Petrel  sch.,  owned  by  John  D.  Rogers.  Water  color  at  Australia. 

Petrel,  sloop  yacht.  Full-rigged  model. 
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Phoenix,  brig,  of  Salem,  i8i6.  Water  color,  copy,  at  Genoa. 

Plato,  sch.,  of  Salem,  i8i6.  Oil  painting. 

Progress,  bark,  formerly  Charles  Phillips,  1843.  Half-hull  model. 

Propontis,  ship,  of  Salem,  1833.  Water  color  by  L.  Pelligrini,  Marseilles,  1844. 
Prudent,  ship,  of  Salem,  1799.  Water  color. 

Reaper,  brig,  of  Salem,  1820,  altered  to  a bark,  1833.  Water  color,  copy,  as  a 
brig. 

I Recovery,  ship,  of  Salem.  Water  color  by  William  Ward,  1799. 

Reindeer,  ship,  of  Boston.  Daguerreotype,  dismasted  at  Manila,  1850. 

Restitution,  ship,  of  Salem,  1803.  Water  color,  at  Palermo,  1833. 

Richard,  bark,  of  Salem,  1826.  Water  color  by  L.  Pelligrini,  Marseilles,  1831. 
Also,  copy  of  another  picture.  Also,  in  whaling  scene,  oil  painting  at  Essex 
Institute. 

Rising  States,  brig.  Full-rigged  model,  early  19th  century. 

Robert  Pulsford,  ship,  of  Lynn.  Painting  on  glass  by  P.  Weyts,  Antwerp,  1844. 
Rolla,  brig,  of  Salem,  1831.  Oil  painting. 

Rome,  ship,  of  Salem,  1829.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  water  color,  copy. 

Roque,  brig,  of  Salem,  j8i6.  Water  color. 

Romp,  brig,  of  Salem,  1809.  Half-hull  model. 

Russell,  brig,  of  Salem,  1835.  Oil  painting. 

St.  Clair,  ship,  1835.  Half-hull  model. 

St.  Paul,  ship,  of  Salem,  1833.  Water  color,  copy.  Also,  photograph  of  painting. 
Salem,  U.  S.  Scout  ship.  Photographs,  cuts,  etc.,  relating  to  the  launching,  Jul 
27,  1907. 

Sally,  ship,  of  Salem,  1803.  Water  color. 

Sapphire,  ship,  of  Salem,  1825.  Water  color,  copy. 

Sappho,  bark,  of  Salem,  1844.  Photograph  of  painting. 

Sea  Witch,  ship.  Full-rigged  model,  three  feet  long.  About  1890. 

Siam,  ship,  of  Salem,  1847.  Oil  painting  by  a Chinese  artist. 

Shirley,  ship,  of  Salem,  1850.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  oil  painting  by  a Chinese 
artist. 

Skobeleff,  barkentine,  of  Boston,  1882.  Oil  painting  by  Stubbs. 

Sooloo,  ship,  of  Salem,  1840.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  water  color  by  L.  Pelligrini, 
Marseilles,  1844.  Also,  another  by  F.  Dominico,  Genoa,  1848.  Also,  oil  paint- 
ing in  a gale  off  Mauritius. 

Sooloo,  ship,  of  Salem,  1861.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  photograph  of  painting. 

Also,  another  after  a gale  at  Calcutta,  1864. 

Sophronia,  bark,  of  Salem,  1841.  Water  color,  copy  from  oil  painting. 

South  Carolina,  ship.  Water  color,  copy  of  original  by  John  Phippen,  1793. 

Spray,  sloop,  of  Boston,  in  which  Capt.  Slocumb  sailed  around  the  world.  Litho- 
graph, 1896. 

Spy,  sch.,  of  Salem,  1823.  Water  color,  copy. 

Star,  bark,  of  Salem,  1838.  Oil  painting. 

Star  (see  Surprise). 
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Three  water  colors,  copies.  One  from  original  by 


17, 


Sukey,  brig,  of  Salem,  1795. 

George  Ropes,  1802. 

Sumatra,  ship,  of  Salem,  1856.  Oil  painting  by  an  English  artist  off  Dover 
Surprise,^ pri^te^er,  equipped,  capturing  the  British  ship Star, Jan. 

Susan,  ship  of  Nantucket.  Two  pictures  engraved  on  a whale’s  tooth  1820 
Ivlin  Salem,  1852.  Water  color,  copy  of  oil  pa’intin|‘ 

Syren,  ship,  of  Salem,  1851.  Half-hull  model.  Also,  photograph  oT  oil  pdntin^ 

TSAoiSC  E=gr..i.,g  I; 

Tartar,  ship,  built  in  Salem,  1811.  Oil  painting,  leaving  Bombay,  1818 

7aintot‘“’  “°del.  Also,  photograph  of 

Lost  1908.  Photographs  and  cuts 
Tidal  Wave,  bark,  of  Salem,  1854.  Photograph  at  Salem.  ^ 

Trent,  ship,  of  Salem,  i8pi.  Water  color. 

Troubadour,  ship.  Old  painting  by  a Chinese  artist,  at  Whampoa,  181;  c 

Capt. 

Tybee,  ship,  of  Salem,  1829.  Water  color  by  A.  D.  Rogers. 

Ulys^s,  ship,  of  Salem,  1798.  Three  water  colors  by  Anton  Roux,  Marseilles,  1804 
They  show  the  ship  in  a gale,  replacing  the  lost  rudder,  and  the  safe  arrival  fn 
port.  jUso,  hull  model  to  show  the  method  of  placing  the  temnorarv  rudder 

s A™;a°'sr4h.: 

Unicorn,  ship,  of  Salem,  1833.  Sketch  from  sea  journal. 

Union,  ship,  of  Salem,  1802.  Water  color,  copy.  Also,  photograph  of  painting, 

Iyie7,783r  affiS  '^37-43.  Oil  painting. 

''°'“cIpSod,°i|,7"'’  Water  color,  copy,  showing  the  ship  wrecked  on 

Water  Witch,  brig,  of  Salem,  1847.  Oil  painting. 

Wj  sh>P>  of  Salem.  Water  color,  about  1820.  Also,  copy. 

Wi  ham  Schroder,  bark,  of  Salem,  1840.  Oil  painting. 

Witch,  bark,  of  Salem,  1854.  Water  color,  copy. 

Phofogfaph  of  oil  painting. 

Mother!  photograph  of 


Zaine,  brig,  of  Salem,  1850.  Oil  painting. 

Zotoff,  bark,  of  Salem,  1840.  Water  color,  copy. 
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I MODELS,  TYPES,  ETC* 

Bark,  full-rigged  model,  4 feet  long,  type  of  1900.  Made  by  John  Adams  of 
Salem. 

Brig,  type  of  1810.  Hull-model,  18  inches  long. 

! Brigantine,  type  of  1870.  Full-rigged  model,  5 feet  long, 
j Chebacco  boat,  type  of  1850.  Hull-model,  18  inches  long. 

I Hull,  construction  model,  6 feet  long.  Made  by  Eugenio  A.  Bahia. 

Hulls:  five  half-hull  builders’  models  of  Salem  vessels,  1820*1840. 

I Hulls:  seven  half-hull  models  from  the  boatyard  of  Daniel  C.  Beckett  of  Salem. 

Hulls:  three  half-bull  builders’  models  of  American  whaling  vessels. 

Hulls:  photographs  of  hull  models,  15th  to  i8th  centuries.  Engravings  of  models, 
designers’  draughts,  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

Launch,  illustrated  by  a model,  period,  1840-50. 

Navy,  U.  S.  Photographs  of  the  battle-ships,  cruisers,  etc.,  of  the  present  navy. 
Also  reproductions  of  the  pictures  of  earlier  vessels  of  the  navy. 

Pilot  boat,  first,  Salem.  Full-rigged  model,  two  feet  long,  made  by  Daniel  C.  Becket 
about  1875. 

I Schooner,  old-type  fisherman,  1820-30.  Full-rigged  model  three  feet  long.  Another 
' type  of  fisherman  of  1870.  Another,  type  of  1880. 

Ship,  type  of  i8th  century.  Model  three  feet  long, 
j Ship,  American,  type  of  1870.  Full-rigged  model.  Another,  type  of  1880. 

I Ship,  type  of  1870.  Full-rigged  model  made  entirely  of  wood,  including  the  sails. 

Ship  of  the  Line.  Full-rigged  model,  hull  of  wood,  spars  of  bone,  made  abou 

I 1820.  From  collection  of  the  old  Boston  Museum. 

I Ship,  full-rigged  model  in  glass,  about  1830.  Also,  anothej,  possibly  earlier  date. 

Ship,  miniature  gun-ship,  made  in  Mill  prison,  England,  by  an  American  prisoner, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Ship,  miniature,  made  of  soup  bones  by  an  American  prisoner  of  war  in  Dartmoor 
prison,  1812-1815.  Gift  of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  1821. 

! Steamships.  Lithographs  of  several.  Full-rigged  model  of  Halifax  S.  S.,  2 feet 
long,  about  1890. 

Vessels.  Water  color  reproductions  of  old  types  and  rigs, — ketch,  snow,  bilander, 
schooner,  xebec,  pinkey,  dogger,  etc. 

Whaling  scenes.  Lithograph  illustrating  the  sperm  whaling.  Also,  photographs, 
cuts,  cards,  etc.,  in  album  collection. 

Yacht.  Half-hull  model  of  yacht  built  in  Salem,  1904-5,  for  George  S.  Silsbee,  by 
Burgess  and  Packard. 

MARINE  VIEWS,  FOREIGN  PORTS,  ETC. 

Aden,  Arabia.  Panoramic  photograph  of  the  city  and  harbor.  Also,  other  photog- 
graphs  of  that  region. 

Canton,  China.  AUack  on  the  forts  by  vessels  under  Com.  Armstrong,  1856.  Lith- 
ograph. 
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Canton,  China,  foreign  factories  Oil  painting,  1803,  by  M.  Come.  Another,  about 
1840,  by  a Chinese  artist.  Another,  about  1850,  by  a Chinese  artist. 

Cape  Town,  Africa.  Od  painting  by  M.  Come,  1803.  Panoramic  photograph,  187s. 
Cape  Town,  Africa.  Oil  painting  by  M.  Come,  1804.  Pantographs,  1880. 

Chinese  artists.  “Tiger’s  mouth,’’  and  other  coast 

Crowninshield’s  wharf,  Salem.  Water  color,  copy  of  oil  painting  by  George  Rones 
1806,  With  ships  “America’’  and  “Fame.’’  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hong  Kong,  about  1840.  Pa  n ing  by  a Chinese  artist.  Another,  about  i8so 
Macao,  China,  about  1830.  Oil  painting  by  a Chinese  artist.  Another,  with  tea 
ships.  Another,  general  view. 

Mocha,  Arabia,  with  vessels  in  foreground.  Water  color,  about  1820. 

Naples  and  Vesuvius,  with  American  ship  in  foreground.  Water  color,  about  1840. 
Naval  battle,— :^itish  and  French  vessels.  Oil  parting  by  George  Ropes,  1812.  ^ 
^^'^£seTTnstituteP"^^"  wharves  and  vessels,  including  ship  Shirley  of  Salem  (at 

Para,  Brazil.  Lithograph,  view  of  harbor,  about  1840-1850. 

St.  Helena.  Photographs  of  the  island  and  harbor,  about  1880 
Salem  harbor,  with  ship  Mt.  Vernon  (?).  Oil  painting  by  M.  Corned  1801 
Salem  harbor,  with  schooners  getting  under  way  after  easterly  storm.  Water  color 
by  Mary  K.  Robinson,  1891.  ’ 

Whampoa,  China.  Oil  paintings  by  Chinese  artists,  1830-1850. 

PORTRAITS  IN  THE  MARINE  ROOM. 

Founders,  officers  and  members  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine 
Society  and  merchants  of  Salem.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  por- 
traits are  in  oils.  In  addition  to  the  framed  pictures  gfiven  in  this  list 

portraits  and  recent  photographs  of 
members  of  the  E.  I.  M.  Society,  Salem  merchants  and  ship-masters 
and  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  mounted  in  albums 
Allen,  Edward,  1735-1803,  merchant. 

Allen,  John  Fiske,  1807-1876,  mer,:hant.  Miniature  in  oils. 

Woodbury,  1781-1847,  ship-master.  Photograph  of  portrait. 

Allen,  William,  1766-1816,  ship- master.  Photograph  from  portrait 
Arvedson,  Charles  Frederick,  1838-1901.  Crayon  photograph  187^ 

Barr,  James,  1754-1848,  sh-p-master. 

Becket,  John,  jr.,  1776-1816,  ship-master.  Pastel  by  Hornemann,  1808. 

Becket,  John,  ship-master.  Foreign  artist,  about  1820. 

Benson,  Samuel,  1790-1862,  merchant. 

Bentley,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  i759-i8i9.  mini,terof  the  East  Church  and  historian. 
Bertram,  John,  1796-1882,  merchant.  By  Edgar  Parker. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  1773-1838,  mathematician.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

James  Buffington,  1790-1857,  ship-master. 
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Brown,  William,  1770-1803,  ship-master. 

Brown,  William,  1783-1833,  ship-master. 

Buffington,  James,  1798-1881,  ship-master. 

Burrill,  Josiah  G.,  1784-1832,  ship-master. 

Carpenter,  Benjamin,  1751-1823,  ship-master. 

Chever,  James,  1791-1857,  ship-master.  Crayon  portrait. 

Cheever,  Josiah  Choate,  ship-master.  Silhouette,  about  1830. 

I Cleveland,  George,  1781-1840.  Silhouette,  with  wife, 
i Cleveland,  George  William,  merchant.  By  J.  Metzer,  Antwerp,  1835. 

Clough,  Benjamin,  ship-master.  Crayon  portrait,  1885. 

Cook,  Samuel,  1769-1861,  ship-master.  Crayon  portrait. 

Crowninshield,  Benjamin,  1758-1836,  ship-master.  Pastel,  after  an  old  miniature. 
By  Miss  Mary  Gulliver. 

Crowninsliield,  Jacob,  1770-1808,  merchant  and  member  of  Congress.  By  Robert 
Hinkley,  after  an  old  miniature. 

Derby,  Elias  Basket,  1739-1799,  merchant.  By  James  Frothingham. 

Dodge,  Pickering,  1778-1833,  merchant.  By  George  Southward,  after  Frothingham. 
Elkins,  Henry,  1761-1836,  ship-master.  Pastel.  By  Hirschmann,  Holland,  1791. 
Eshing,  merchant  of  Canton,  China.  By  a Chinese  artist,  1830. 

Fabens,  Charles  Henry,  1817-1869,  merchant.  Crayon  photograph. 

Fettyplace,  William,  1780-1867,  merchant.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Fiske,  John  Brown,  1804-1881,  ship-master.  By  B.  C.  Schiller,  1846. 
i Gale,  Samuel,  ship-master.  About  1820. 

I Gray,  William,  1750-1825,  merchant  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
After  Stuart. 

Hammond,  Joseph,  1806-1890,  ship-master.  Photograph  by  A.  B.  Cross. 

Hodges,  Benjamin,  1754-1806,  first  president  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
j Silhouette,  with  wife. 

I Hodges,  Jonathan,  1764-1837,  first  secretary  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
i Silhouette, 

Hodges,  Joseph,  1789-1863,  ship-master.  Enlarged  photograph. 

Hoffman,  Charles,  1797-1878,  ship-master,  merchant. 

I Huntington,  Charles  Sanders.  Photograph,  about  i860. 

King,  Henry,  1783-1834,  ship-master. 

King,  Henry  Franklin,  1811-1888,  ship-master.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

King,  Robert  Watts,  1814-1840,  ship-master. 

Lander,  William,  1778-1834,  ship -master. 

Lendholm, , ship-master.  (Also,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lendholm.) 

Maury,  Lt.  M.  F.,  U.  S.  N.  Photograph,  1858. 

Mugford,, Charles  D.,  1809-1868,  ship-master.  Photograph. 

Mugford,  William,  1762-1840,  ship-master.  Cabinet  portrait  in  oils. 

Neal,  Nathan  Ward,  1797-1850,  merchant.  By  F.  Alexander, 
i Orne,  William,  1752-1815,  merchant. 

Paine,  Dr.  William,  1750-1833,  merchant.  Photograph  of  portrait. 
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By  Henry  C.  Pratt. 
By  Vervoort,  1820. 


Silhouette. 


Peabody,  Brackley  Rose,  1798-1874,  ship-master. 

Peabody,  George,  179S-1869,  philanthropist.  By  A.  Bertram  Schell,  1869. 

Peabody  Joseph,  1757.1844,  merchant.  By  Charles  Osgood. 

Peele,  Willard,  1773-1835,  merchant.  Photograph  of  painting. 

ship-master,  merchant.  Photograph,  about  1870. 

Phillips,  Stephen,  1781-1838,  merchant.  Photograph  of  painting. 

Phipps,  John  Adams,  1803-1866,  ship-master. 

Pickman  Dudley  Leavitt  1779-1846,  merchant.  By  A.  Hartwell,  after  Chester 
Harding.  Also  a silhouette.  ' 

Pratt,  Joseph,  commanded  ship  “Grand  Turk.’ 

Preston,  Capt.  Joseph,  1780-1850,  ship-master. 

Putnam,  Allen,  1794- 1868,  merchant. 

Rhoades,  Charles  H., , 1865,  ship-master,  ouuuucilc. 

Rogers,  John  Whitingham,  1786-1872,  merchant.  Portrait  by  Thomas  T.  Spear,  1872. 
Rogers,  Nathaniel  L.,  merchant.  Cabinet  portrait  in  oils.  F / 

Rogers,  Ri- hard  Saltonstall,  1790-1873,  merchant.  By  Robert  Hinkley. 

Knee,  Thomas,  ship-master.  About  1820. 

Safford,  Joshua,  ship-master.  1835. 

Said-Said,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  About  i860. 

Saul,  Thomas,  1787-1875,  ship-master. 

Scobie,  John  J.,  ship-master.  Cabinet  portrait,  1820. 

Seaver,  Joseph  H.,  1896,  ship-master. 

Silsbee,  Benjamin  Hodges,  1811-1880,  merchant.  Crayon  photograph. 

Si  sbee,  Edward  A.,  1826-1900,  ship-master,  merchant.  After  John  S.  Sargent. 
Ch’e^e®  King^^^^  merchant  and  U.  S.  senator.  By  A.  Hartwdl,  after 

Smith,  Jesse,  1796-1829,  Lieutenant  in  U.  S.  Navy.  Lithograph. 

Stanley,  Edward,  ship-master.  Photograph  of  portrait. 

Stone,  Robert,  merchant.  Photograph  of  painting,  18^0. 

Story,  William,  1774-1864,  sh  p-master.  Foreign. 

Townsend,  Capt.  Penn.  Miniature  in  oils. 

Tucker,  Henry.  Lost  on  Margaret,  1810.  Pastel 

Tucker,  Samuel  Dudley,  1782-1857,  merchant.  Daguerreotype. 

Upton,  Charles,  1824-1865,  ship-master. 

Upton,  Edwin,  1826-1871,  ship-master.  Photograph. 

Upton,  Robert,  1788-1863,  merchant.  Photograph. 

Vanderford  Benjamin,  ship-master.  Wilkes’ Exploring  Expedition,  1837.  Silhouette. 
Ward,  William  Raymond  Lee,  1811-1898,  merchant. 

West,  Benjamin  A.,  1820-1877,  merchant.  Photograph. 

West,  Nathaniel,  1756-1841,  merchant.  By  C.  R.  Leslie. 

Winn,  Francis  Augustus,  ship-master.  Foreign  artist,  about  1840 
Wheatland,  Richard,  1762-1830,  ship-master.  Foreign  artist. 

’ 1799-1842,  ship-master.  Photograph  of  portrait. 
Whittredge,  Henry  T.,  merchant.  About  1820. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMPLETE  ITINERARY. 


TOWN  HOUSE  SQUARE. 


HIS  square  is  formed  by  the  crossing  of  Essex  and  Washington 
streets.  From  the  first  settlement  this  has  been  the  center  of 


population  and  business ; and  the  scene  of  many  important 


events. 


Higginson  and  Roger  Williams  House.  Midway  between  what  is 
now  the  First  church  and  the  street  car  office,  was  the  dwelling-house 
I or  parsonage  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  the  author  of  ‘‘New-Englands 
Plantation,^’  the  ancestor  of  the  American  Higginsons,  and  the  first 
teacher  of  the  Salem  church.  He  came  in  1629  and  died  the  next 
! year.  This  house  was  also  the  home  of  Roger  Williams,  a successor 
I of  Mr.  Higginson,  the  redoubtable  champion  of  religious  freedom,  a 
i man  of  such  virile  nature  and  persistency  that  banishment  was  ad- 
judged necessary  by  the  colonial  magistrates.  In  a sick  condition, 
Williams  fled  into  the  wilderness  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  the  wig- 
I warn  of  Massasoit  at  Plymouth  where  he  remained  for  several  months 
recovering  from  severe  illness.  He  then  went  to  what  is  now  Rhode 
Island,  secured  a grant  of  territory,  and  founded  a free  state. 

First  Church.  The  corner  where  the  First  church  now  stands  was 
the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  Salem  and  also  of  the  several 
intervening  meeting-houses,  the  present  being  the  fourth. 

Originally  Trinitarian  Congregational, now  Unitarian,  the  church  was 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1629,  being  the  first  Congregational  society 
organized  in  America.  The  meeting-house  Was  built  in  1635  before 
and  was  enlarged  in  1639,  the  original  contract,  in  Governor  Ende- 
cott’s  handwriting,  for  this  enlargement,  is  a part  of  the  town  records 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  at  City  Hall.  It  bears 
the  signatures  of  Governor  Endecott,  Roger  Conant,  William  Hath- 
orne,  John  Woodbury  and  Lawrence  Leach,  and  John  Pickering  the 
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*T^x  second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1671  the  third 
n ^ t”u  one  in  1826.  This  was  remodeled 

Two  marble  slabs  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leadinT to  the 
K .00  the  second  floor,  give  the  historf  of  th^ 
^urch,  the  names  of  its  pastors,  and  their  terms  of  service  The 

®t^oot,  and  at  its  side  a brS  tablet 
placed  by  the  city  on  the  outer  wall,  is  inscribed  as  follows :—  ’ 

Here  stood  from  1634  until  1673 

The  First  Meeting  House 
erected  in  Salem. 

No  STRUCTURE  WAS  BUILD  EARLIER 
FOR  CONGREGATIONAL  WORSHIP 
BY  A CHURCH  FORMED  IN  AMERICA. 

It  was  occupied 

FOR  SECULAR  AS  WELL  AS  RELIGIOUS  USES. 

In  it  preached,  in  succession, 

I.  Roger  Williams  ; in.  Edward  Norris  ; 

II.  Hugh  Peters;  iv.  John  Higginson. 

It  was  enlarged  in  1639  and 

WAS  LAST  USED  FOR  WORSHIP  IN  1670. 

The  First  Church  in  Salem, 

GATHERED,  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1629, 

HAS  HAD  NO  PLACE  OF  WORSHIP  BUT  THIS  SPOT. 

society  was  using  an  organ  inscribed  in  larce 
te°"two,P%tes  upon  its  front,  “John  Avery,  London! 
Fecit,  was  considered  a fine  organ.  The  one  now  in 

use  was  built  by  Hutchings,  Plaisted  & Co.,  in  fsv?.  Thesocie^^os 
sesses  many  interesting  relics,  including  the  orijinal  ear?y  records 
and  several  pieces  of  old  silver  used  in  the  communion  service  but 
unfortunately  several  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  were  mdted 
down  in  1815  and  made  into  a basin.  Among  those  now  preserved  are 
five  cups,  the  gift  of  William  Browne,  about  1700,  a cu?  from  Sarah 

^aSTrownlfn  ^ and  a'flago”  "f^om 
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Red  Cross  Incident.  Town  House  Square  is  undoubtedly  the  scene 
of  Endecott’s  cutting  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  from  the  nag  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  so  opposed  to  all  suggestions  of  papacy,  that  he  argued 
that  a banner  bearing  a cross  was  improper  in  a Puritan  common- 
wealth, and  without  fear  of  magistrates  or  of  the  offence  to  his  sov- 
ereign he  deliberately  removed  the  obnoxious  emblem  of  the  church. 
For  this  act  he  was  disfranchised  for  one  year,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  colony,  though  they  secretly  sympathized  with  him,  but  feared  the 
effect  the  act  would  produce  upon  the  future  relations  between  the 
king  and  the  colony. 

House  of  Hugh  Peter.  The  famous  PI ugh  Peter,  the  successor  of 
Roger  Williams,  as  pastor  of  the  church  here,  lived  in  the  ancient 
house,  that  early  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Price  block,  where 
the  street  car  office  is  now  located.  He  came  here  in  1636  ; became 
much  interested  in  the  development  of  the  business  and  commerce  of 
the  colony,  promoting  the  building  of  vessels,  etc.,  and  in  1641  went 
to  England  in  behalf  of  those  interests,  becoming  involved  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the  fight  for  the  commonwealth,  and  upon  the  Restora- 
tion was  charged  as  an  accessory  in  causing  the  death  of  the  King 
was  convicted  at  Charing  Cross,  Oct.  13,  1660,  and  beheaded,  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  his  head  placed  on  a pole  on  London  bridge. 

Court  House  of  1692.  When  the  first  meeting-house  was  removed 
in  1672,  the  timbers  were  preserved  and,  in  1676,  re-erected  into  a 
town,  court,  school  and  watch  house,  about  four  rods  westerly  of  its 
original  site.  The  next  year  the  building  was  removed,  being  unfin- 
ished, to  a place  nearly  opposite  Lynde  street,  in  the  middle  of  Wash- 
ington. This  was  the  court  house  from  1679  *718.  The  first 

story  was  used  for  a school  room  and  the  second  story  for  public 
meetings  and  the  sessions  of  the  county  courts.  In  this  chamber  the 
persons  accused  of  witchcraft  were  “ tried  in  1692.  A bronze  tablet, 
by  order  of  the  city  authorities,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  building, 
70  Washington  street,  reads  as  follows  : — 

Nearly  opposite  this  spot 
STOOD,  in  the  middle  OF  THE  STREET 
A BUILDING  DEVOTED,  FROM  1 677  UNTIL  I718, 

TO  MUNICIPAL  AND  JUDICIAL  USES. 

In  it,  IN  1692, 

WERE  TRIED  AND  CONDEMNED  FOR  WITCHCRAFT 
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MOST  OF  THE  NINETEEN  PERSONS 
WHO  SUFFERED  DEATH  ON  THE  GALLOWS. 

Giles  Corey  was  here  put  to  trial 
ON  THE  same  charge,  ANt),  REFUSING  TO  PLEAD, 
WAS  TAKEN  AWAY  AND  PRESSED  TO  DEATH. 

In  January,  1693,  twenty  one  persons 
WERE  tried  here  FOR  WITCHCRAFT, 

OF  WHOM  eighteen  WERE  ACQUITTED,  AND 
THREE  CONDEMNED,  BUT  LATER  SET  FREE, 
together  WITH  ABOUT  1 50  ACCUSED  PERSONS, 

IN  A GENERAL  DELIVERY  WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  MAY. 


Giles  Corey,  after  pleading  “ not  g’uiltv  ” refused  to 
upon  his  country  ” and  therefore  could  not  be  tried  by  jurj  S for 
provided  by  immemorial  law  and  usage,  he  "^.is  ^esSd  ?o 

fhe  First  Jail  stood  just  westerly  of  the  present  First  church  hnilH- 
lug,  and  when  the  court  and  town  house  was  constructed  in  1676  it 
was  removed  into  what  was  then  Benjamin  Felton’s  garden  a few 
feet  easterly  from  the  present  street  car  office  and  waf  finall’v  ta£n 

stTeet  "ow  federal 

The  Watch  House  was  first  a part  of  the  town,  court  and  school 
house  when  the  latter  was  removed  to  the  middle  of  Washine-ton 

probably  a small  ell.  In 

this  little  room  was  added  to  the  school  room,  and  a new  watch  house 
was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  square  in  Washington  Street  mid^ 
1 the  Nor  they  block  and  the  Neal  and  Newhall 

building.  It  was  little  more  than  a large  sentry  box,  and  upon  its  too 

Of  a soldier,  ’bearing^  upon  Tts 

“P"™”  “»■><>" 

Town  and  Court  House  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  old  courr 
" which  the  witchcraft  trials  took  place,  was  discontinued  foJ 
such  use,  in  1718,  a new  town  and  court  house  was  built  just  westerlv 
of  the  present  First  church,  in  what  is  now  a portion  of  ^Washington 
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Street,  the  front  of  the  building  being  toward  Essex  street.  It  was 
fifty  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  of  twenty  feet  stud.  The  first  story 
was  the  town  house,  and  the  second  story  the  court  room.  It  was 
destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history,  not  only  of  Salem,  but  of  the  country.  A dinner  was 
given  to  Sir  William  Pepperrell  in  this  Town  house  July  4,  1746.  In  it 
the  General  Court  was  held  in  1728  and  1729;  the  citizens  in  public 
town  meeting  denounced  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  and  the  tax  on  tea  in 
1769 ; the  General  Court  was  convened  here  in  June,  1774,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  it  chose  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in 
defiance  of  Governor  Gage,  this  being  the  last  General  Assembly  of 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  General  Gage  lived  during 
that  summer  in  the  Hooper  house,  in  what  is  now  Peabody,  only  three 
miles  away.  August  12th  a regiment  of  British  regulars  came  from 
Boston  by  water,  and  the  next  day  landed  on  Winter  island. 
Aug.  24,  hearing  of  an  obnoxious  town  meeting  that  was  being  held 
in  the  town  house,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  attend  a 
i patriotic  convention  at  Ipswich,  the  governor  ordered  a detachment 
of  the  troops  to  break  up  the  meeting.  Eighty  soldiers  were  de- 
spatched, stopping  at  the  foot  of  Essex  street  to  load,  but  when  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Franklin  building  now  stands,  they  learned 
that  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  over  and  the  voters  had  dis- 

Eersed,and  they  returned  to  their  encampment  on  the  island.  Septem- 
er  5,  the  governor  called  a meeting  of  the  General  Court  at  the 
Town  house  for  October  5th.  Believing  that  immediate  danger  from 
the  people  here  was  over,  the  troops  were  ordered  back  to  Boston. 
Sept.  i8th,  the  governor  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  idea 
of  the  submission  of  the  people,  and  so  recalled  the  order  for  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Court.  In  spite  of  the  recall,  however,  over 
1 ninety  representatives  had  gathered  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  the  court.  The  leading  patriots,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
■ Hancock,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  others,  were  here.  On  that  day  a 
chest  of  tea  had  been  taken  from  a man  who  had  brought  it  from 
Boston,  and  in  the  presence  of  over  two  hundred  people  it  was  burned 
in  the  middle  of  Court  street,  now  Washington.  At  three  o^clock  the 
' next  morning  fire  was  discovered  in  a warehouse  belonging  to  Col. 
Peter  Frye,  a loyalist,  who  lived  on  Essex  street,  where  the  Perley 
block  now  stands.  His  house,  the  meeting-house  of  the  Tabernacle 
church,  which  stood  next  easterly  of  the  warehouse,  and  dwelling- 
houses,  barns,  stores,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings,  extending  to 
Town  House  square  and  along  Washington  street,  were  destroyed. 
The  Town  house  caught  fire,  the  flames  being  extinguished  by  the 
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strenuous  efforts  of  Marblehead  firemen  but  not  until  j 

burned  off  and  the  windows  cracked  bv^the 
of  the  buildings  were  still  hoTand  smoking  ?he  ren 
resentatives  convened  in  the  Town  house  and  withrmt-  ^r-nr  • • ^ 

of  respect  for  the  government,  for  the  governor  to 
come  and  administer  their  oaths.  He  did  not  appear  and^Ihermet 
next  morning  and  organized  as  a ProviLial  Congrels^  S 
op  resolutions.  The  next  da?  Fndav 

October  7,  1774,  they  again  met,  adopted  the  resolutions^’  and 
journed  to  Concord.  These  resolutions  as  orinteH  in  i-Lpk  ^oo  n 

Tuesday,  may  be  seen  at  the  Essex  fnstitSe.  ^Thls  was 
the  first  formal  act  of  the  Province  in  outtincy  ir^plf  in  *. 

onism  to  the  British  government.  The  chairman  was  John  Hancocl 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  S signe?  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  secretary  DAniom?n  t * 
fi?!”’  ^ff^rwarf  General  Lincoln,  whom  Washington  chose  to  rece/ve' 
of  Cornwallis  at  the  latter’s  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  i.TSr 
A tablet  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  First  church  record i no- 
events  and  placed  there  by  the  city,  bearsS 


Three  rods  west  of  this  spot 

STOOD,  FROM  1718  UNTIL  1785, 

The  Town  House. 

Here  governor  Burnet  convened 
THE  general  court  IN  1728  AND  1729. 

^ A town  meeting  HELD  HERE  IN  1765 

PROTESTED  AGAINST  THE  STAMP  ACT, 

AND  ANOTHER  IN  1769 
DENOUNCED  THE  TAX  ON  TEA. 

Here  met,  in  1774,  the  last  general  assembly 
OF  THE  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
WHICH,  June  17,  m defiance  of  Governor  Gage, 

CHOSE  DDLEGATES  TO 

The  First  Continental  Congress. 

The  house  of  assembly  was  thereupon  dissolved 

AND  THE  ELECTION  OF  A NEW  HOUSE,  TO  MEET  AT  SaLEM, 
WAS  ORDERED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR,  BUT  THIS,  " 


SOUTH  CHURCH. 

NORTH  CHURCH.  BurilCd  in  1903.  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH. 

SECOND  CHURCH. 
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BY  LATER  PROCLAMATION,  HE  REFUSED  TO  RECOGNIZE. 

In  CONTEMPT  OF  HIS  AUTHORITY  THE  MEMBERS  MET 
IN  THIS  TOWN  HOUSE,  OCTOBER  5, 

AND  AFTER  ORGANIZING  RESOLVED  THEMSELVES  INTO 

A Provincial  Congress, 

AND  ADJOURNED  TO  CONCORD, 

THERE  TO  ACT  WITH  OTHER  DELEGATES  AS 

The  First  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Town  Pump  that  Hawthorne  wrote  about  in  “ A Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump,’’  is  commemorated  by  the  site  of  the  old  town  pump  in 
Town  House  square,  which  is  marked  by  a circular  stone  bearing  the 
letter  “ H.”  {See  chapter  on  Hawthorne^  page  40.) 

The  Post  Office,  1 18  Washington  street,  occupies  the  first  floor  of 
the  building,  which  is  leased  by  the  Post  Office  department.  The  at- 
tention of  the  stranger  will  at  once  be  attracted  to  this  building 
(erected  in  1883),  by  the  colonial  character  of  its  architecture,  which 
is  also  well  carried  out  in  its  next-door  neighbor,  the  Peabody  Build- 
ing. Over  the  main  entrance  to  the  Post  Office  is  a fine  reproduction 
of  the  United  States  coat  of  arms,  and  over  the  southern  door  on 
Washington  street  one  of  the  city  seal.  The  Post  Office  is  open  on 
week  days  from  6.45  a.  m.  till  8 p.  m.,  and  on  Sunda^^s  from  11.30  a.  m. 
to  12.30  p.  M.,  and  5.30  to  6.30  p.  m.  Free  collections  and  deliveries 
are  made  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  except  on  Sundays,  when  a 
5 o’clock  collection  is  made,  hourly  collections  being  made  on  week 
days.  There  are  thirteen  mails  for  Boston  on  week  days  and  six  for 
New  York  city,  the  South  and  West.  Two  general  mails  are  made  up 
on  Sundays. 

The  Salem  Daily  News  is  published  in  the  Peabody  Building,  122 
Washington  street.  This  is  the  principal  paper  in  the  city,  and  was 
established  in  j88o. 

Birthplace  of  Qen.  Frederick  West  Lander.  This  brave  officer,  who 
fell  early  in  the  Civil  War,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1822,  in  the  mansion 
house,  5 Barton  square.  Educated  as  a civil  engineer,  he  was  em- 
ployed  by  the  government  to  explore  a wagon-road  across  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  a railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific. This  he  did,  and  also  constructed  the  great  wagon-road  which 
made  the  railroad  possible,  and  on  one  of  his  surveys,  undertaken  at 
his  own  expense,  he  was  the  only  member  who  returned  alive.  On 
I another,  authorized  by  the  government,  he  met  and  overcame,  with  a 
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command  of  seventy  men  the  warriors  of  the  Paiute  Nation,  andalsc 
turned  back  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  his  appropriated  funds  into  the 
United  States  treasury.  In  1861,  when  Sumter  fell,  he  was  in  Texa‘ 
on  a secret  embpsy  from  the  government,  and  escaped  with  greai 
ditticulty  at  the  last  inoment,  bringing  important  advices  to  Washing 
He  volunteered  on  McClellan’s  staff  in  West  Virginia  and  bofe 
a creditable  and  important  part  in  the  successes  which  made  that 
officer  conspicuous.  He  was  made  a brigadier,  May  17th,  and  in  Tune 
was  assigned  to  a command  on  the  upper  Potomac.  He  was  shot  ir 
the  leg  in  the  disastrous  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  His  wound  had  noi 
healed  when  he  reported  for  duty  to  General  Hancock,  in  January 
.1862.  At  Edward  s lerry,  and  again  at  Blooming  Gap,  his  dash  anc 
intrepidity  earned  great  results  at  a period  of  the  war  when  success  ir 
arms  was  priceless  to  the  Union  cause,  but  in  spite  of  his  indomi 
table  spirit,  his  debility  increased,  and  on  the  threshold  of  a bril 
liant  military  career,  his  stalwart  form  succumbed.  His  death  wa‘ 
^nounced  March  3d,  in  a special  order  from  General  McClellan 

His  remains  were  brought  here,  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Cit:y 

Hall,  were  buried  from  the  South  Church  with  a degree  of  pomr 
and  ceremony  unequalled  since  the  funeral  honors  accorded,  in  181^ 
to  Lawrence  and  Ludlow.  ^ 

The  Joshua  Ward  House,  148  Washington  street.  The  ancient  struc- 
ture  that  onginally  stood  on  the  site  of  this  house  was  the  residence 
ot  Sheriii  George  Corwin,  who,  in  1692,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  exe- 
cuted the  persons  condemned  for  witchcraft.  He  died  here  four  Wars 
later,  and  It  IS  said  that  the  public  feeling  against  him  was  then  so 
bitter  that  the  family  dared  not  trust  his  remains  in  the  tomb  in  the 

rear  of  the  house,  but  deposited  them  for  a long  time  in  the  cellar  of 
the  House.  Ihe  mam  portion  of  the  present  brick  house  was  built  in 
1781  for  his  residence,  by  the  merchant,  Joshua  Ward.  Washington 
passed  the  night  of  Oct.  29,  1789,  in  the.  northeast  chamber,  second 
floor,  of  this  house,  when  on  his  tour  of  New  England. 

ESSEX  STREET. 

From  Town  House  square  the  visitor  may  turn  down  Essex  street. 
On  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square  stood,  until  1792,  a tavern  kept 
by  widow  Margaret  Pratt,  a famous,  many-gabled  hostelry,  built  on 
land  onginally  owned  by  the  regicide.  Rev.  Hugh  Peter.  Just  beyond 
at  218  Essex  street,  was  the  homestead  of  “ Father  John  Woodburv  ’’ 
one  of  the  Old  Planters. 
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The  Market.  A few  steps  along  the  street  bring  the  visitor  to  the 
open  paved  area  on  the  right,  known  as  the  Market.  This  space  ex- 
tends from  Essex  to  Front  street,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it 
was  the  homestead  of  Col.  William  Browne,  having  been  in  the  family 
for  more  than  a century.  Colonel  Browne  was  a tory,  holding  the 
j office  of  mandamus  councillor,  when,  on  Aug.  24,  1774,  he  entertained 
Governor  Gage  and  his  civil  and  military  staff,  while  Timothy  Pick- 
1:  ering,  summoned  by  the  sheriff  into  their  presence,  kept  His  Excel- 
lency so  long  in  an  “ indecent  passion,'’  that  the  town-meeting,  which 
I the  Governor  had  come  to  disperse,  had  transacted  its  business  and 
' adjourned  without  day.  Troops  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  Neck, 
Town  House  square  was  crowded  with  people,  and  bloodshed  seemed 
imminent.  Later,  Colonel  Browne’s  estate  was  confiscated,  and  in 
1784  it  was  conveyed  by  the  State  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  a successful 
merchant  of  the  town.  In  1799  Mr.  Derby  removed  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Browne,  and  erected  upon  its  site,  at  a cost  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  the  most  sumptuous  mansion  ever  built  in  Salem.=^  It  was 
occupied  only  a few  months,  and  not  long  after  Mr.  Derby’s  decease 
was  closed  and  offered  for  sale.  No  purchaser  appeared  for  so  costly 
an  establishment,  and  the  heirs  conveyed  it  to  the  town  to  be  used  for 
1 a public  market  forever.!  The  grounds  were  finely  terraced  and 
beautifully  laid  out,  but  when  the  estate  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  town  the  mansion  house  was  taken  down  and  the  land  devoted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  given.  The  area  was  named  Der- 
by square;  in  honor  of  the  former  owner.  A market  house  was  erected 
at  an  expense  of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  market,  located 
on  the  first  floor,  was  opened  Nov.  25,  1816,  and  ever  since  has  been 
leased  for  meat  and  provision  stalls.  The  second  story  was  finished 
ar  a hall,  and  always  has  been  known  as  the  Town  Hall.  Town 
meetings  were  held  there  until  the  incorporation  of  Salem  as  a city, 
in  1836,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  used  for  public  gatherings. 
On  Saturdays  the  carts  of  produce  and  provision  dealers  line  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  Market  house. 

The  Town  Hall  was  first  opened  to  the  public,  July  8,  1817,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  President  Monroe,  who  came  from  Marblehead  to  Salem  on  that  day.  He 
was  magnificently  received  at  the  new  Town  Hall  in  the  evening.  On  the  next  day 
he  lunched  with  Senator  Silsbee,  at  94  Washington  square;  dined  at  Secretary  Crown- 
inshield’s — now  the  Old  Ladies’  Home;  and  was  entertained  in  the  evening  by  Judge 

*A  picture  of  this  house  is  in  the  second  edition  of  F elt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  and  its  plans,  made 
by  Mclntire,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

t A public  fish  market  is  now  located  at  25  Front  street,  opposite  the  Market,  on  a portion  of 
the  original  estate 
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Story  at  his  house,  26  Winter  • 1 

house  of  Stephen  White  Washinatnn  ^ ^ evening  he  attended  a ball  at  th( 
ing  morning!^  ^ Washington  square,  and  left  for  the  East  on  the  follow 

the  Salem  and  Bn<itnn  t ^ Pyt)lic  enterprise,  especially  in  building 

sex  Instit^e.  * carving  is  now  preserved  at  the  Es- 

The  Fraternity,  ii  Central  street,  was  organized  in  i86q  Tt<;  hnild- 
erected  in  1811  for  the  Essex  Bank,  was  designed  bv  Charles  Rnl 
findi  who  planned  the  first  Capitol  at  Washingto^S  the  Sute  House 
fu  renovating  the  rooms  on  the  Tower  floor  in  1800  after 

he  removal  of  the  First  National  Bank  which  had  occupied  the’build 
belutifn?  ^ ceiling  was  discovered,  upon  removing  which  ^a 
bthr  ceiling  was  bfoTht  to 

-MsT  foils 

ofThTpHce  'Vre^iStructi  ^ “c" ^add  ?o  'Ihe  ^tSctions 

ciiii*  building  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  the  artists  Oso-ood  and 
Southward,  and  it  is  still  graced  with  a beautiful  girl’s  face  painted  on 
the  wall  of  his  studio  by  the  last-named  tenant  ^ 

buMnV™  ““P”-*  '“O'"*  i"  » 
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Site  of  House  of  Samuel  Shattuck.  Samuel  Shattuck,  the  Quaker 
lived  at  185  Essex  street.  He  was  repeatedly  fined  and  imprisoned^ 
and  finally  banished  for  his  religious  opinions  in  i66o(?).  On  leaving 
his  home,  and  family  and  property,  he  sailed  to  England,  had  an  audi- 
ence with  King  Charles  II.,  and  obtained  an  order  that  the  ex- 
treme measures  taken  against  the  Friends  be  at  an  end.  He  returned, 
and  stopped  the  cruelties  of  the  colonial  authorities. 

Site  of  Ship  Tavern.  Opposite  Central  street  stood  the  residence 
of  John  Gedney  before  1660.  He  conducted  a tavern  here  and  in  a 
chamber  of  the  ancient  house  the  quarterly  courts  were  held  for  many 
years.  The  house  was  known  as  Ship  tavern  and  was  taken  down  in 
1748.  A fine  house  called  the  King's  Arms  was  built  upon  the  site  and 
the  business  continued.  Later  it  became  the  Mansion  House.  Pres- 
ident Jackson  visited  Salem  June  26,  1833,  and  passed  the  night  at  the 
Mansion  House,  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  its  owner,  Capt, 
Nathaniel  West.  On  the  following  day  the  President  visited  the  mu- 
seum of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  and  other  points  of  interest 
before  breakfast,  and  left  at  nine  o'clock  for  Lowell. 

Essex  House.  The  site  of  the  Essex  House,  1761-2  Essex  street, 
was  the  home  of  Peter  Palfray,  one  of  the  Old  Planters,  before  1651. 
It  was  afterward  the  homestead  of  Hon.  William  Browne,  one  of  the 
council  of  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  and  in  this  fine  house  William  Good- 
hue  conducted  a tavern  for  many  years  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
He  subsequently  leased  the  house  to  Samuel  Robinson  and  Capt. 
Benjamin  Webb  successively  for  the  same  purpose.  The  latter  was 
an  innkeeper  therein  1793,  conducting  the  most  noted  tavern  in  Salem. 
It  was  then  known  as  the  Sun  tavern.  Captain  Webb  continued  the 
business  until  the  estate  was  sold  to  William  Gray,  jr.,  of  Salem,  the 
celebrated  merchant  Billy  Gray,"  who  took  the  old  house  down.  He 
was  born  in  Lynn  in  1761,  and  came  to  Salem  at  an  early  age,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  merchants  and  ship-owners  in  the  country.  His 
counting-room,  primitive  in  the  extreme,  is  interesting  in  comparison 
with  the  offices  of  merchants  of  the  present  day,  and  the  very  limited 
draft  of  water  at  his  wharves  would  stagger  the  modern  navigator. 
It  was  in  the  large  warehouse,  numbered  31 1 Derby  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Langmaid  & Son,  that  he  conned  his  ledgers. 
He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1810-11,  and  died  in 
Boston  in  1825.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783,  when  several 
“ absentee  " estates  were  in  the  market,  William  Gray  bought  at  pub- 
lic vendue  the  property  on  Essex  street  where  the  Bowker  Block  now 
stands,  confiscated  on  account  of  the  course  taken  by  Col.  William 
Browne.  It  was  a large  and  stately  mansion  standing  eighteen  feet 
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back  from  the  street.  Here  Mr.  Gray  lived  until  he  bought  the  Sun 
tavern,  and  on  its  site  erected  the  magnificent  mansion  house 
to  which  he  removed  about  1800,  and,  in  1809,  when  Mr.  Gray  left  Sa- 
mm,  became  the  Essex  House,  his  former  residence,  the  stately 
Browne  mansion  of  1665  from  which  was  saved  the  rough-cast  orna- 
ment shown  at  the  Institute,  and  minutely  described  by  Hawthorne  in 
the  “ House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  became,  in  1805,  the  Sun  tavern 
which  continued  until  1828,  when  the  building  was  removed  The  old 
sign,  is  now  preserved  by  the  Danvers  Historical  society.  It  was  also 
known  for  a long  time  among  some  of  the  old  residents  as  The  Essex 
Coffee  House.  When  Lafayette  slept  there,  in  1824,  after  a most 
dramatic  wlcome  to  Salem,  by  Judge  Story,  the  house  was  called  the 
Lafayette  Coffee  House,  m his  honor,  but  only  for  a short  time  A fine 
old  fireplace  and  mantel  were  in  the  office,  and  a pictorial  paper  rep- 
resenting scenes  in  the  French  Revolution,  covered  the  walls  of  the 
parlor. 


Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  was  entertained  in  Salem,  May  6 
^52 ; being  welcomed  in  front  of  the  Essex  House  by  the  mayor, 
Jdon.  Charles  W.  Upham,  in  an  eloquent  address,  and  later  driven 
about  the  city.  General  McClellan  passed  the  day  in  Salem,  Feb.  c, 
1863,  was  tendered  a public  reception  at  the  Essex  House  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and,  later,  a breakfast  at  the  mansion  of  George  Peabodv  now 
the  home  of  the  “Salem  Club,”  29  Washington  Square.  The 
Essex  House  of  that  time  stood  some  forty  feet  from  the  street,  with  a 
paved  court-yard  for  stage-coaches  in  front,  but  in  1896  it  was  remod- 
eled and  built  out  to  the  street,  the  first  story  being  used  for  business 
purposes.  It  still  continues,  as  for  many  years,  to  be  the  leading  hotel 
in  the  city.  ® 


ST.  PETER  STREET. 

This  street  was  early  called  Prison  lane,  because  it  led  from  the 
mam  street  to  the  old  gaol. 

Grand  Army  Hall  The  hall  of  Phil  H.  Sheridan  Post,  No.  34, 
G A.  R.  (organized  Dec.  lo,  1867),  is  at  17  St.  Peter  street.  General 
bheridan  paid  a long-promised  visit  to  Salem,  Feb.  2,  1888.  He  was 
received  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  Post  at  City  Hall  and 
presented  a signed  likeness  of  himself  to  the  Post,  which  had  always 
borne  his  name.  ^ 


During  the  war  of  1861-5,  more  than  three  thousand  men  entered  the  Union  ser- 
vice from  this  city,  and  more  than  two  hundred  were  killed.  Among  our  heroes 
were  Bng.-Gen.  Frederick  W.  Lander,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Merritt,  Lt.-Col.  John  Hodges, 
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Major  Seth  S.  BuxtoD,  Captains  George  W.  Batchelder,  Charles  A.  Dearborn,  John 
Saunders,  Lieutenants  Charles  G.  Ward,  Pickering  D.  Allen,  George  C.  Bancroft, 
and  Charles  F.  Williams,  all  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country, 

St.  Peter's  Church.  The  present  English  gothic  church  of  stone, 
occupied  by  this  ancient  Episcopal  society,  at  the  corner  of  Brown 
and  St.  Peter  streets,  was  built  in  1833,  on  land  given  by  Philip  Eng- 
lish, a wealthy  merchant  of  his  time,  for  the  site  of  the  first  church 
erected  by  the  society  in  1733.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
public  feeling  against  everything  English  ran  so  high  that  a law  was 
enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Epis- 
copal service,  under  penalty  of  ^100  and  one  year’s  imprisonment, 
and  religious  services  were  consequently  suspended,  while  the  prop- 
erty of  the  society  suffered  from  lawless  violence.  But  calmer  times 
followed  and  this  society  now  enjoys  its  share  of  prosperity.  The 
old  bell,  familiar  to  the  ears  of  Salemites  for  a century  and  a half, 
still  hangs  in  St.  Peter’s  tower.  It  was  cast  by  Abel  Rudhall,  at 
Gloucester,  England,  and  was  first  rung  in  1740,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
oldest  church  bell  in  the  city.  The  initials  of  the  maker,  “A.  R.,” 
surmounted  by  a crown  upon  the  bell,  have  been  supposed  by  many 
persons  to  mean  “ Anna  Regina,”  and  hence  the  story  that  Queen 
Anne  gave  this  bell  to  the  society.  In  1885,  a chime  of  ten  bells  was 
placed  in  St.  Peter’s  tower,  and  these  are  rung  on  Sundays  and  days 
of  service  during  the  week.  In  the  old  edifice  was  the  first  organ 
ever  placed  in  a Salem  church,  and  this  was  imported  from  England 
by  John  Clark  in  1743.  A second  organ  followed  in  1770,  which  was 
exchanged  in  1819  for  one  imported  from  England  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Oliver, 
who  had  it  in  his  private  residence,  and  who  almost  neglected  his 
profession,  so  fond  was  he  of  playing  upon  this  instrument.  The 
tablets  containing  the  Apostles’  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  were  painted  by  John  Gibbs  of  Boston,  in  1738, 
for  the  old  church,  are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  the  large  folio  vol- 
ume of  Common  Prayer  given  the  church  in  1744  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  Onslow,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  There  were  several  memorial  plates  and  cups  used  by  the 
church,  dated  1757,  1771,  and  1785  ; but,  as  was  the  case  at  the  First 
church,  the  iconoclast,  in  the  year  of  grace  1817,  seized  upon  many  of 
these  interesting  relics  of  the  past  and  sent  them  to  the  melting  pot 
to  be  moulded  into  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  the  sincere  regret  of 
subsequent  officers  of  the  society.  In  the  church  and  chapel  are 
tablets  to  the  memory  of  early  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Salem,  including  John  and  Samuel  Browne,  members  of  the  Massa- 
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chusctts  B3,y  Company  in  1628,  and  of  tho  first  pnimr*!!  dlu* 
hsh,  John  Touzel,  and  John  and  Mary  Bertram  th^  parents 
John  Bertram  a name  associated  with  nearly  every  cLritable  orffani' 
zation  in  the  city.  Among  the  tablets  to  the  memory  of  deSd 

f Oliver  Scripture  has  an  ex° 

cellent  medallion  likeness  of  him  moulded  by  Miss  Louisa  Landed 
the  well-known  sculptress,  long  a member  of  the  par^s^  In  the 
churchyard,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  is  a carved 
slate  headstone  inscribed:  “Here  lyes  buried  ye  boc?;  of  JonathaS 
Pue,  Esq.,  Late  surveyor  and  searcher  of  his  Majesties’  customs  tn 
^lem.  New  England,  who  died  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years 
Hawth9rne  has  made  him  famous  by  weavine-  his  name  iLo  rh!  f 
troduction  to  “The  Scarlet  Letter  ” ^ 

Central  Baptist  Church,  St.Peter,  opposite  Federal  street.  This  soci- 

th!^e^t  Jeaf  S^bSilfftf  prese^TmletiK^se 

was  raised  and  remodeled  in  1877  In 

the  tower  IS  the  bell  formerly  on  the  Howard  street  church 

Ward  House,  38  St.  Peter  street,  built  by  John  Ward  in 
^sttAf  a lean-to  roof.^  ^ 

County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction.  The  nrp<;pn^  o 

structure,  is  at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter  and  BrilarstrLtf  ’ 

sTr'eS’ inTsL"/"??- >ke  exMiIKf'Sarf  i 

jaib 'i‘,he“Se.  vlli?o"r3  a eTdSd  t’ifn'Io  t ? d'?'*""' 
to  5 P.  M...except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  a^dl?o*?days  ' ‘ 

ESSEX  STREET. 


JOHN  AVARD  HOUSE,  SHOWING  OVERHANGING  SECOND  STORY. 
NARBONNE  HOUSE,  SHOWING  LEAN-TO  ROOF  AND  CORNER  SHOP. 


' 
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codfish,  indicating  the  source  of  his  affluence.  Governor  Pownall  was 
entertained  here  Oct.  22,  1757  ; Count  Castiglioni,  June  23,  1784 ; and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  June  20,  1800. 

The  Peabody  Museum  (Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence), 161  Essex  street,  open,  free,  every  week  day,  from  9 a.  m.  to 
c p.  M.,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2 to  5,  contains  extensive  col- 
lections of  Essex  County  and  general  natural  history,  ethnology,  and 
commercial  marine,  and  includes  the  collections  of  the  old  Salem  East 
India  Marine  Society,  founded  in  1799.  See  chapter  on  Peabody  Muse- 
um^ page  57. 

Academy  Hall,  157  Essex  street,  was  built  in  1885,  and  opened  Feb. 
12,  1886.  It  has  a seating  capacity  of  three  hundred  and  forty,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  lecture  and  concert  rooms  of  its  size  in  the  state.  It 
is  handsomely  decorated  and  furnished,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Site  of  the  Lynde- Oliver  House.  Benjamin  Lynde,  Chief- Justice 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1729-1745  ; his  son,  bearing  the 
same  name  and  holding  the  same  office  ; and  Judge  Andrew  Oliver, 
son  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver,  in  turn  occupied  the  house  that 
formerly  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Lynde  Block,  145  Essex 
street.  Here  Governor  Belcher  was  the  guest  of  Chief- Justice  Lynde 
on  Feb.  28,  1739. 

Cadet  Armory,  The  state  armory  occupied  by  the  2d  Corps  of 
Independent  Cadets,  and  Co.  H,  8th  Regt.,  M.  V.  M.,  136  Essex 
street,  stands  on  land  formerly  occupied  in  part  by  the  residence  of 
Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet.  The  present  structure  "was  built  in  1908, 
after  removing  the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  Francis  Peabody,  which 
was  built  in  1819  by  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody,  as  a residence  for  his  eld- 
est son,  Augustus.  In  1890  this  house  was  purchased  and  a 
drill  shed  added.  The  “ Banqueting  HalP’  was  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  house.  In  this  room  Prince  Arthur  of  England  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  attending  the  funeral  of 
George  Peabody,  the  banker,  Feb.  8,  1870.  It  was  elaborately  orna- 
mented in  carved  oak,  in  the  gothic  style  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
At  one  end  a stained-glass  window  of  four  panels  contained  repre- 
sentations of  both  sides  of  the  Massachusetts  seal,  the  seal  of  the 
city  of  Salem,  and  the  Peabody  coat-of-arms.  At  the  opposite  end 
was  a fireplace  with  Dutch  jambs  surmounted  by  a heavy  chimney- 
piece  of  oak  elaborately  carved  and  containing  niches  ornamented 
with  statuettes.  The  central  figure  was  Queen  Victoria,  supported  by 
mailed  figures  at  each  side.  A lion  surmounted  the  whole,  with  a 
guardsman  and  priest  on  either  hand. 
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The  drill  shed  of  the  present  armory  is  170  feet  Ions’  and  fppt- 
wide.  It  IS  also  used  by  Co.  H,  8th  Regt.,  M.  V.  M.,  whicKccupils 
a connecting  structure  on  Brown  street,  in  the  rear.  In  the  Cadet 
Armory  are  tiro  portraits  by  J.  Harvey  Young,  who  when  a Salem 
boy,  hved  on  Oliver  street  and  became  a distinguished  portraltpainT- 
^ special  notice  for  tLir  historic  anTro- 

mantle,  as  well  as  artistic  interest.  One  is  the  portrait  of  Colonel 
Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  painted  from  life  while  he  was  in  Boston  and 
Salem  with  his  celebrated  Chicago  Zouaves.  The  companion  Sture 
that  of  Lieutenant  Brownell,  was  also  painted  in  Boston  from  l?fe  and 
in  the  same  umforrn  he  wore  at  the  time  he  shot  Jackson,  Ellsworth’s 
assassin,  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  24,  1861.  These  two  portraits  and 
one  other  were  all  that  Mr.  Young  saved  from  thegreat  fire  at  Boston 
in  1872,  and  soon  after  he  presented  them  to  the  Cadets. 

The  Salem  Cadet  Band  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Armory  Building,  Essex  street 
entrance.  This  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Jean  Missud,  has  gained  more  than 
a national  reputation.  The  Salem  Brass  Band,^  one  of  the  oldestTrSnSaTons  o" 
this  char^ter  m the  st^e,  has  its  rooms  in  the  Armory  Building,  Brown  street  en- 

trance.  The  National  Guard’s  (French)  Band  has  roLs  at  46  Lafayettrstree" 
Salem  has  a. ways  been  noted  for  its  excellent  military  and  concert  bands  and  its 

ronn^pP^'  7 P^,  «.  Smith  of  the  old  Salem  Band,  and  the 

connection  of  Patnek  S.  Gilmore  with  the  same  organization  as  leader,  which  he  left 
to  take  charge  of  his  famous  Boston  and  New  York  military  bands,  and  later  his 
gigantic  jubilee  concerts,  will  always  be  remembered  in  Salem. 

LIST  OF  PORTRAITS,  CADET  ARMORY. 

Abbott  Maj.  Stephen  First  commander,  1785-1788.  By  George  Southward 
Bancroft  Lieutenant  George  C.,  40th  Infantry.  Killed  in  the  Rebellion. 
Brow^nen,^Lteutenanc  The  avenger  of  Ellsworth,  May  24,  1861.  From  life,  by 

mhon’  >884-1891.  By  Charles  C.  Redmond. 

Eltwmth^^Cnl’^F?'  Commaiider,  1877-1882.  By  Charles  C.  Redmond. 

Tsif.’  ^F;om  U?;  by  f.°HaSy' vtng"^ 

Foster  Maj.  S.  B Commander,  1847-1861.  ByJ.  Harvey  Young. 

^ Cmvon°nh  ^7^"  '^91-1895,  and  City  Marshal,  1877-1902. 

Crayon  photograph  by  W.  G.  Hussey.  » //  y • 

;?°“'"‘“<Jer,  1865.1866.  Crayon  photograph. 

Marks,  Maj.  John  Lewis.  Commander,  1861-1865.  Crayon  photograph 
Mudge,Wm.  P Killed  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Oct.  29,  1863!^ 

Sutton,  Gen.  William.  Commander,  1836-1841.  By  J.  Harvey  Young 
Washington,  George.  After  Stuart  (half-length)  ^ 
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Essex  Institute,  132-134  Essex  street.  This  society  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  history,  science,  horticulture,  and  the  arts  in  Essex 
county ; and  is  supported  by  an  annual  assessment  of  three  dollars 
on  each  member,  and  the  income  from  its  funds.  It  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and  Essex  County  Natural  History 
societies,  in  1848. 

The  museum  of  the  Institute  is  open,  without  charge  to  visitors, 
daily  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 

See  chapter  on  the  Essex  Institute^  page  43. 

President  Arthur  visited  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Museum 
on  Sept.  8,  1882,  having  driven  into  Salem  from  Marblehead,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained after  landing  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Despatch,  while  on  a cruise  in  eastern  waters. 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  also  visited  these  Institutions  on  Aug.  12,  1893,  coming 
from  Beverly,  where  he  was  a guest  of  a daughter. 

The  Father  Mathew  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  129  Essex 
street,  was  organized  Nov.  14,  1875.  It  purchased  its  present  head- 
quarters, the  Tucker  estate,  in  1896.  The  house  has  a fine  colonial 
doorway. 

Site  of  House  of  William  Allen.  The  house  of  William  Allen,  one 
of  the  Old  Planters,  stood  on  the  western  corner  of  Essex  and  Elm 
streets. 

The  Woman’s  Friend  Society,  12  Elm  street,  was  organized  in  1876, 
and  incorporated  in  1884.  A reading  room  for  girls  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  Maynes  Block,  and  later  a home  for  girls  at  the  corner 
of  Essex  and  Daniels  streets.  An  employment  bureau  was  also  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time.  Capt.  John  Bertram  gave  t|ie  northern 
portion  of  this  large  brick  house  to  the  society  in  1879,  1889, 

through  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  southern  part  was  purchased. 
The  society  now  conducts  a home  for  girls,  who  are  furnished  good 
rooms  and  board  at  a reasonable  price  ; an  intelligence  office  ; an  in- 
dustrial school  for  girls,  which  is  supported  by  funds  bequeathed  by 
Esther  Mack,  where  instruction  is  given  in  needle  work,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  etc.  (7  Pickman  street);  and  a mission  distributing  delicacies 
and  flowers  to  the  sick  every  Thursday.  The  institution  depends  for 
its  support  upon  the  contributions  of  the  charitable. 

By  means  of  special  funds,  the  society  now  supports  a trained  nurse,  known  as 
the  ‘‘  visiting  nurse,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  daily  visits  of  about  an  hour  each,  to 
poor  persons  who  may  be  sick  in  iheir  homes,  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  to  in- 
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Struct  those  who  may  have  charge  of  them  as  to  proper  care  and  food.  Any  unoccu- 
pied time  of  the  nurse  is  given  to  persons  requiring  temporary  aid  who  can  pay  for 
such  services.  Money  thus  received  is  devoted  to  the  further  assistance  of  the  poor 
patients.  A ‘ loan  closet,”  with  the  usual  hospital  supplies,  including  bed  clotbine, 
etc.,  IS  provided  in  connection  with  this  charity.  ^ 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE  WEST. 


The  Common,  which  was  named  Washington  square  in  1802  is  a 
territory  of  about  eight  acres,  bounded  by  what  were  until  1880  known 
as  Newbury,  Brown  Pleasant  and  Forrester  streets,  but  are  now 
called  by  the  generd  name  pf  Washington  square.  This  has  always 
been  public  land.  Originally  the  southern,  southeastern  and  central 
portmns  were  ^amp  containing  five  ponds.  In  front  of  what  is  now 
the  Second  or  East  ^urch  was  the  pen,  the  upland  portion  of  what  is 
now  the  common.  This  is  the  place  where  the  cows  were  broueht 
mornings  and  returned  at  night  as  the  yard,  from  which  the  cowherds 
took  the  cows  to  the  Neck  for  the  day  and  to  which  they  returned  them 
at  night,  for  the  owners.  On  this  part  military  drill  was  regularly  held 
and  in  1714,  the  commoners  voted  that  the  spot  “ where  trainings  are 
held  in  front  of  Nathaniel  Higginson’s  house  shall  be  forever  kept  as 
a training  field  for  the  use  of  Salem.”  It  is  now  a level  lawn,  though 
when  laid  out  it  was  marshy  and  very  uneven,  and  there  were  several 
small  ponds  and  hillocks  included  within  its  borders.  In  1801  Elias 
Hasket  Derby,  then  a colonel  in  the  militia,  raised  about  facoo  for 
putting  the  reservation  in  better  condition  for  a “training  field  ” A 
wooden  fence  with  four  ornamented  gates  was  provided  in  i8oc  The 
large  elms  on  the  Common  were  planted  about  1818  to  replace  Lom- 
bardy poplars,  the  trees  first  set  out  in  1802,  and  which  were  destroved 
in  the  great  gale  of  Sept.  23,  1815.  ^ 


The  Andrew  House.  From  the  Franklin  Building  the  visitor  may 
continue  to  the  left  to  the  Andrew  house,  13  Washington  Square  West 
on  the  corner  of  Brown  street.  This  house,  erected  by  John  Andrew 
in  1818,  was  a favorite  visiting  place  of  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew  in  his 
youth,  and  he  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  living  there.  John  An- 
drew was  the  Governor’s  uncle.  It  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  as  the  most  costly  private  residence  in  New  England  and 
is  a fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  portion  of  this 
century. 
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BROWN  STREET. 

The  visitor  may  pass  to  the  left  into  Brown  street. 

Birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  house  in  which  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  the  eminent  mathematician,  was  born,  March  26,  1773,  for- 
merly stood  at  2 Brown  street,  but  is  now  in  the  rear,  at  the  end  of 
Kimball  court.  During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Salem  he 
lived  at  312  Essex  street.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  a noted  liberal 
i preacher,  eminent  scholar  and  writer,  the  author  of  “ Oriental  Relig- 
' ions,’’  was  also  born  in  this  house. 

' The  Prescott  School,  a primary  school,  is  located  on  Howard  street 
I The  scholars  number  about  two  hundred,  and  are  instructed  by  four 
teachers.  The  schoolhouse,  built  of  wood  in  1871,  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Branch,  or  Howard  street  church,  built  in  1805.  This  society 
was  organized  Dec.  29,  1803.  In  the  war  of  1812-15,  the  disastrous 
naval  brattle  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  was  fought  so 
near  shore  that  it  was  witnessed  by  many  from  the  higher  hills  of  Sa- 
lem and  its  neighborhood.  This  was  on  June  i,  1813.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  the  remains  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant 
Ludlow  of  the  Chesapeake^  who  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  were 
brought  to  Salem,  and  landed  at  India  (now  Phillips)  wharf,  and 
thence  taken  to  this  church,  where  the  funeral  was  held  with  great 
pomp,  and  Judge  Story  delivered  a eulogy  that  became  famous.  Two 
churches  in  Salem  had  refused  the  use  of  their  houses,  so  high  ran 
party  feeling.  Here,  too,  preached  George  B.  Cheever,  afterwards  of 
New  York,  and  Charles  T.  Torrey,  who  died  from  brutal  treatment  in 
a Baltimore  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves. 
Four  hundred  negroes  owed  their  freedom  to  his  efforts,  and  Reverdy 
Johnson  of  Maryland  and  John  G.  Whittier  of  Massachusetts  united 
in  tributes  to  his  memory.  The  communion  plate  of  the  church  was 
sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  remaining  members,  and 
the  bell  removed  to  the  tower  of  the  Central  Baptist  church  where  it 
is  now  in  use.  The  church  passed  out  of  existence,  and  its  meeting- 
house was,  in  1867,  removed  to  Beverly,  where  it  has  been  remodeled 
and  used  by  Methodists. 

Howard  Street  Burial  Ground  adjoins  the  Prescott  schpolhouse,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  the  city.  The  first  interments  were  made  in  1801, 
and  in  one  of  the  tombs  reposed  temporarily  the  bodies  of  Captain 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow  of  the  Chesapeake, 

The  Pineapple  House,  at  the  foot  of  Brown  street  court,  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  is  interesting  because  of  the  carved  pineapple  over  the  door- 
way. 
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H.tt3r3fs  lil^llSFpSS 

and  schdar,  who  preached  there  from  1783  until  his  death^in*^i8m*^^*^ 
who  lived  in  the  house  still  standing,  numbS  106  Essex 

^aceful  spire  of  the  old  meeting-house,  from  wWchTeS  outT^ 

by  Hugh  Peter  for  the  location  of  Harvard  Collecrp  ThA  Kfn  Ini 
sounds  from  the  cupola  of  the  Bentley  sXolhou2^  Thl«r..fe 
sesses  many  interesting  communion  cups  and  other  g^ifts  of  its^p^rl^' 

srs 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE  NORTH. 


irTr  K,ff  1?^  Washington  square,  occupies  a house  built  in 

1818  by  John  Forrester,  and  later  enlarged  and  occuoied  for  mU?, 
years  as  the  town  residence  of  the  late  George  Pea3v  ^ 

has  beautified  the  grounds  in  the  rear  and  gfves  Sen  n„rS.  ^ 
and  then,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Newport  ?:asino  These^arl^i 

Deacnes.  1 he  club  is  well  supplied  with  pictures  good  rppjHino- 
i!j®pfP^°‘"tments  which  make  the  modern  club  hous^e  what  an  mn  was 

holding  court  can  be  accommodated  in  quiet  retirement  and  ^whfrl 
Mall  street,  is  the  largest  tulip  tree  in  this  refion.  ’ ^ 
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MALL  STREET. 

Hawthorne’s  Mall  Street  Residence.  Just  beyond  the  garden  of  the 
Salem  Club  is  the  ho*use,  14  Mall  street,  to  which  Hathorne  removed 
in  September,  1847.  Here  the  volume  entitled  “The  Snow  Image” 
was  prepared,  and  “ The  Scarlet  Letter’’  written.  Set  chapter  on  Haw- 
thorne^ page  33. 


WINTER  STREET. 

Residence  of  Joseph  Story,  26  Winter  street.  Returning  to  the  Com- 
mon by  Winter  street,  the  visitor  passes  the  residence  of  the  late 
Judge  Joseph  Story,  built  by  him  in  1811.  Here,  Feb.  12,  1819,  was 
born  his  son,  William  Wetmore  Story,  the  noted  author  and  sculptor. 
The  cradle  of  Joseph  and  William  W.  Story  is  now  at  the  Institute. 
General  Lafayette  was  entertained  here  by  Judge  Story,  Aug.  31,  1824. 

Judge  Story  seems  to  have  had  an  office,  when  he  first  came  to  Salem  from  Mar- 
blehead, on  the  second  floor  of  a wooden  building  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
Shepard  Block,  corner  of  North  znd  Essex  streets.  He  also  once  had  an  office  on 
Washington  street,  near  Lynde.  Finally  he  built  a wooden  office  on  the  western  side 
of  his  Winter  street  residence,  on  land  now  occupied  by  Charles  Odell,  and  when  the 
Story  estate  passed  into  other  hands,  this  office  was  removed  to  Norman  street,  where 
it  was  used  as  an  office  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Cox,  and  thence  to  Creek  street,  where  it 
now  stands,  converted  into  a dwelling. 

The  23d  Regiment  Boulder  stands  in  Winter  street  at  the  end  near- 
I est  the  Common.  This  granite  boulder  weighs  about  58  tons  and 
I was  brought  from  Salem  Neck  in  1905.  It  commemorates  the  service 
I of  the  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  The  bronze 
tablet  also  records  the  names  of  thirteen  engagements  in  which  the 
! regiment  took  part  and  the  corps-badge  of  the  i8th  Army  Corps,  in 
I bronze  also  is  attached  to  the  boulder.  The  cannon  within  the  en- 
closure formerly  were  in  front  of  the  old  Cadet  Armory. 

Residence  of  Robert  S.  Rantou I,  17  Winter  street.  In  this  house 
Governor  Lincoln  was  entertained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brazer,  and  Governor 
Andrew  by  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 

BRIDGE  STREET. 

On  the  western  corner  of  Bridge  and  Lemon  streets  is  the  Calvary 
Baptist  church,  a wooden  edifice,  erected  in  1904.  The  church  was 
formed  in  1870,  and  their  house  was  formerly  what  is  now  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Sons  of  Jacob,  corner  of  Essex  and  Herbert  streets. 
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The  Essex  Bridge,  which  connects  Salem  and  Beverly,  is  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Bridge  street.  It  was  built  in  1788,  and  regarded  in  its  dav 
as  a triumph  of  engineering  skill.  It  was  praised  by  Brissot  de  Warville 
who  crossed  it  when  just  completed,  and  who  returned  to  France  to 
die  by  the  guillotine  in  1793  ; and  also  by  Washington,  who  crossed  it 
in  1789.  By  the  draw,  which  was  lifted  by  man  power,  like  two  huge 

Hawthorne  in  his  story, 

Toll-Gatherer  s Day.  See  chapter  on  Hawthorne,  page  41 
The  piers  of  the  bridge  have  long  been  a favorite  place  for  collect- 
ing  the  invertebrates  living  in  salt  water.  Here,  at  exceptionally  low 
tides,  there  is  a good  opportunity  for  collecting  and  studying  the  cu- 
rious sea-anemones,  star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  hydroids,  sponees  and 
many  small  mollusks.  > s . 

To  the  left  of  the  bridge,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  is  the  trap  dike 
niade  famous  by  Hitchcock  in  his  report  on  the  Geology  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1841.  Within  the  area  of  a square  rod  eleven  different 
formations  may  be  found. 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE  EAST. 

Residence  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee.  Returning  on  Bridge  street  and 
through  Pleasant  to  the  Common,  at  94  Washington  Square  East  is  a 
large  brick  mansion,  which  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee 
United  States  senator.  It  was  built  by  him,  but  has  been  greatly 
Ranged  from  its  original  appearance.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  President  Monroe  was  entertained  here  July 
9,  1817 ; and  at  a later  date  Senators  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster 
The  Boardman  House,  82  Washington  Square  East,  which,  with 
slight  modern  additions,  still  preserves  its  original  appearance,  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  Washington  when  visiting  Salem  in  1789  by 
me  be^ty  of  its  architectural  proportions.  It  was  then  new,  and  had 
been  offered  for  his  use. 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE  SOUTH. 

The  Phillips  arammar  School  for  boys,  50  Washington  Square  South 
was  built  in  1883,  the  second  brick  schoolhouse  erected  on  that  spot^ 
There  are  six  teachers  and  three  hundred  pupils.  At  this  school  may 
be  seen  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  decoration  of  the  wall-space  of 
school  rooms  in  a manner  both  lesthetic  and  educational.  This  was 
effected  in  1891  by  Ross  Turner,  the  artist. 

Residence  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  the  essay- 
ist and  poet,  resided  at  38  Washington  Square  South. 


THE  WILLOWS. 


THE  CLIFFS,”  BAKER’S  ISLAND. 
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ESSEX  STREET. 

Franklin  Building.  This  large  brick  block,  on  the  corner  of  Essex 
street  and  Washington  square,  is  owned  by  the  Salem  Marine  Society, 
the  oldest  charitable  organization  in  the  city.  The  society  was  formed 
in  1776,  “ to  relieve  such  of  their  Members  as  through  misfortune  at 
Sea,  or  otherwise,  or  by  Reason  of  Old  Age  or  Sickness,  stand  in 
Need  of  Relief,  & the  necessitous  Families  of  deceased  Members  ; 
and  also  to  communicate  in  Writing,  to  be  lodged  with  the  Society, 
the  Observations  they  make  af  Sea  of  any  Matters  which  may  render 
Navigation,  particularly  on  this  Coast,  easier  and  safer.^’  It  came 
into  possession  of  this  estate  about  1833,  by  the  bequest  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Perkins,  a member  of  the  society.  The  building  was  thrice 
damaged  by  fire,  being  totally  destroyed  in  i860,  but  immediately 
rebuilt.  The  lower  story  is  used  for  business  purposes.  The  Marine 
Society  occupies  the  lower  room  on  the  corner  of  Washington  square, 
next  the  Common,  as  an  office  and  reading-room  for  its  members,  now 
numbering  about  fifty.  This  society  conducts  the  Marine  Bethel  at 
the  foot  of  Turner  street.  The  portraits  in  the  office,  which  is  open 
week  days,  are  of  master  mariners  Samuel  Page,  1778-1834,  and 
Edward  Barnard,  1781-1858,  both  by  foreign  artists;  of  master  mariner 
Thomas  West,  1778-1849,  painted  by  his  son  ; and  of  the  mathema- 
tician Nathaniel  Bowditch,  1773-1838,  painted  by  Charles  Osgood. 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  historian,  patriot,  radical  and  scholar,  lived 
in  the  house  numbered  106  Essex  street.  He  was  born  in  1759,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  East  Church  from  1783  until  his  decease,  which 
occurred  in  1819. 


UNION  STREET. 

BirP^place  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  27  Union  street.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  born  July  4,  1804,  in  the  northwest  chamber  of  this 
gambrel-roofed  house.  The  house  was  built  prior  to  1685,  by  Benja- 
min Pickman,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  grandfather  of 
Hawthorne  in  1772.  With  the  exception  of  a modern  front  door  and 
windows,  the  house  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  the  great 
author  was  born.  The  lot  of  land  upon  which  this  house  stood  ex- 
tended through  to  Herbert  street,  and  on  the  Herbert  street  end  was 
a house  to  which  the  author's  mother  and  her  children  removed  upon 
the  death  of  Capt.  Hathorne,  in  1808.  The  latter  is  now  remodeled 
for  a tenement  house,  and  numbered  10  1-2  and  12.  Hawthorne  lived 
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there  until  i8i8,  when  the  family  removed  to  Raymond,  Me  He 
subsequently  lived  in  the  Herbert  street  house  in  1819-20  for  a’short 
time  ; and  again  in  1827,  1838,  and  1840.  While  surveyor  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  he  lived  in  that  house  in  1845,  and  in  1846  removed  to 
Chestnut  street.  The  house  was  built  about  1790,  and  when  Haw- 
thorne first  lived  in  it,  in  1808,  it  was  owned  by  his  grandfather,  Rich- 
ard Manning.  Hawthorne’s  room  in  his  youth  was  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  third  story,  overlooking  his  birthplace.  A pane  of  glass 
from  one  of  the  windows,  on  which  he  had  scratched  his  name  with  a 
diamond,  is  still  preserved  by  the  family.  See  chapter  on  Hawthorne 
page  29.  ’ 

Sons  of  Jacob  Synagogue,  on  the  western  corner  of  Essex  and  Her- 
bert streets,  was  formerly  the  meeting  house  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
church,  and  was  sold  by  the  society  in  1903  to  the  Sons  of  Jacob  tor  a 
synagogue.  The  building  was  erected  in  1873. 


ESSEX  STREET. 

The  Narbonne  House,  71  Essex  street,  was  built  before  1671  and  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  houses  of  that  period. 

Birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  69  Essex  street.  Nathaniel  Sils- 
bee.  United  States  senator  from  1826  to  1835,  was  born  in  this  house 
and  lived  for  some  years  in  the  house  27  and  29  Daniels  street.  He 
subsequently  lived  at  94  Washington  Square  East. 

Site  of  Thomas  Beadle’s  Tavern,  65  Essex  street.  This  was  an  inn 
nourishing  in  the  witchcraft  times. 

Bentley  School,  50  Essex  street.  This  is  rhe  schoolhouse  of  the 
Bentley  grammar  and  primary  school  for  girls,  and  was  built  of  brick 
in  1861.  The  grammar  school  has  about  two  hundred  pupils,  and  is 
instructed  by  six  teachers ; the  primary  school  has  about  the  same 
number  of  scholars  and  six  teachers.  The  old  East  Church  edifice 
stood  between  Hardy  and  Bentley  streets,  on  Essex,  just  opposite  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  bell  from  that  meeting  house,  as  the  inscription 
upon  It  states,  was  cast  by  “Revere  & Sons,  Boston,  1801,”  and  rings 
daily  from  the  tower  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  rooster  that  lifts  his 
head  above  it  was  from  the  same  meeting  house,  and,  if  tradition  may 
be  relied  upon,  still  contains,  sealed  up  in  its  capacious  crop,  an  old 
hymn  book  and  some  of  Doctor  Bentley’s  sermons. 
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SALEM  NECK. 

The  visitor,  if  he  have  the  time  and  inclination,  may  continue  down 
Essex  street  and  Fort  avenue  to  the  Neck,  where  there  are  several 
places  of  interest. 

Almshouse.  As  the  Neck  is  entered,  on  the  left  are  seen  the  City 
almshouse  and  the  City  Insane  hospital,  built  of  brick.  The  land 
adjoining  is  the  city  farm.  The  almshouse  was  erected  in  1816,  from 
the  plans  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  and  the  next  year  was  visited  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Salem.  The  building  for  the 
insane  was  built  in  1884. 

Fort  Lee.  There  have  been  forts  and  blockhouses  on  Salem  Neck 
from  the  earliest  times.  Fort  Lee  is  located  on  the  heights  at  the 
left  beyond  the  city  farm.  There  was  a fort  constructed  on  this  site 
as  early  as  1742,  and  it  was  occupied  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  In  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  it  was  mounted  with  four  guns,  which  com- 
manded the  approaches  to  the  outer  harbor.  It  is  still  the  property 
of  the  United  States  government.  The  earthworks  add  much  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  Neck. 

Winter  Island.  Opposite  Fort  Lee,  to  the  right,  lies  Winter  Island, 
reached  by  a causeway.  In  the  early  days  this  was  the  centre  of  the 
fishing  industry  and  a place  of  shipbuilding;  many  people  resided 
there  and  on  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Neck,  and  two  or  more  tav- 
erns flourished  there  in  early  days.  The  noted  frigate  Essex^  of  thir- 
ty-two guns,  was  built  here  in  1799,  by  Enos  Briggs,  at  a spot  near  the 
lighthouse.  Several  public  executions  have  taken  place  here,  the  last 
one  being  in  1821,  when  Stephen  Merrill  Clark  of  Newbury,  a boy  of 
sixteen,  was  hanged  for  the  crime  of  arson. 

Plummer  Farm  School.  Passing  over  the  causeway  to  Winter 
Island,  the  visitor  comes,  first,  to  the  French-roofed  wooden  building 
i on  the  left  of  the  driveway.  This  is  the  Plummer  Farrn  School,  a 
reformatory  institution  for  boys.  It  was  endowed  by  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  whose  bequests  also  built  Plummer  Hall  and  founded  the 
Plummer  Professorship  of  Morals  at  Harvard  University.  The  origi- 
nal bequest  was  #26,196.68,  and  the  fund  had  increased,  from  1855  to 
1870,  to  #50,000.  Capt.  John  Bertram  made  a bequest  of  $35,000  to 
the  school.  The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1855,  and  the  build- 
ing erected  and  school  opened  in  1870.  Thirty  boys  are  accommo 
dated.  There  is  a school,  and  carpentry,  chair-seating,  and  other 
industries  are  taught.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons from  three  until  six  o’clock. 
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Fort  Pickering  Near  at  hand  is  Fort  Pickering.  There  was  a fort 
'^43-  During  the  War  of  1812-Ts  it  was  occupied, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  it  was  fortified  with  six  guns.  Dur- 
American  war  two  companies  of  the  Mass,  ist  Heavy 
Artillery  were  stafioned  here.  The  fort  was  located  here  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  unfriendly  vessels  into  the  inner  harbor.  ^ 
Winter  Island  Lighthouse,  reached  by  a bridge,  is  near  Fort  Pick- 
ke^r  'Visitor  can  inspect  the  lighthouse  upon  application  to  the 

Returning  to  the  Neck  and  continuing  on  the  right 
by  the  water  side  the  visitor  passes  through  Juniper  Point,  a summer 

rw^’  pleasantly  situated  cottages  and  three  hotels,  the 

Ocean  View,  Atlantic,  and  Central.  ’ 

UT^n  ® 'Villows.  Adjoining  Juniper  Point  is  the  city  park  called  the 
illows.  Not  only  is  this  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the  city  but 
From^R)!<!to^*T  thousands  of  yisitors  by  water  ani’land 

Steamboats  ply 

about  the  harbor  and  between  the  Willows  and  Boston  during  the 
warm  season.  The  location  is  beautiful,  being  on  a peninsula  jutting 

the  few  such  sFtes  Tour  coast 
the^^evF?fvl‘hnT  Put)lic.  To  the  north,  across  the  water,  lies 

the  A Its  summer  residences  peeping  out  from  among 

me  trees  Cape  Ann  is  at  the  northeast ; Great  and  Little  Misery 

th?hLboT5ire%T  ^'S^^'thouses),  Lowell,  and  the  smaller  islands  of 
of  lU^rKnfh  ‘^'^®‘=tly  seaward  ; and  on  the  south  is  the  rocky  headland 
Fdge^  tS^“  T-i*  dilapidated  old  Fort  Miller  at  the  water’s 
frTiic  • facing  the  open  sea  was  erected  in  1879,  and 

trom  Its  spacious  yerandas  an  unobstructed  view  may  be  had^of  the 

fn  thi  hT  O T and  shippiSg 

Fraft  an7i;n?oh£"®  enlivened  by  scores  of  slilin| 

may  iTh  FnH  ^ ■ Tk  ® Provides  open  pavilions,  where  partiei 
Tc  oFf  ^ and  enjoy  the  scenery  and  surroundings.  Several  restau- 

Ftr  maF  hP  city,  and  at  any  of  them  lunch,  dinner  or  sup- 

per  may  be  had  at  a moderate  price ; and  for  children  there  are  the 

fees  which 

treefre"™!  tidar  “ “ ““  '■‘'“P"*''  «'  ‘he  forty 
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DERBY  STREET. 

Returning  from  the  Neck,  the  visitor  should  follow  Derby  street 
along  the  harbor. 

Crowninshield’s  Wharf.  Near  Becket  street  is  Crowninshield’s,  or 
India  Wharf,  now  owned  by  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  where 
the  bodies  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow  of  the  Ches- 
apeake were  brought,  and  from  whence  their  funeral  procession  start- 
ed Aug.  23,  1813.  The  disastrous  battle  between  the  Chesapeake^  and 
the  Shannon,  on  June  i,  1813,  was  fought  so  near  the  shore  that  it  was 
witnessed  from  the  higher  hills  of  Salem.  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  were 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  their  bodies  were  brought  to  Salem  for 
temporary  burial.  The  funeral  was  held  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Howard  street  church  (now  removed),  and  a eulogy  which  became 
famous  was  delivered  by  Judge  St9ry.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  George  Crowninshield,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Howard  street 
cemetery,  and  later  were  taken  to  New  York  city,  where  they  were 
permanently  interred  in  Trinity  churchyard. 

Shipyard  of  the  Beckets.  At  the  foot  of  Becket  street  was  the  ship- 
yard of  the  Becket  family,  who  built  vessels  here  from  1755  to  1800, 
and  later  in  a yard  beyond.  The  privateer  America,  the  famous  ships 
Mount  Vernon,  Recovery,  and  Margaret,  and  the  celebrated  yacht 
Cleopatra^ s Barge,  were  built  here. 

Early  Home  of  Gen.  Frederick  T.  Ward.  Gen.  Frederick  Townsend 
Ward  was  born  in  Salem.  Dec.  29,  1831,  and  lived  during  his  childhood 
at  96  Derby  street,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Townsend. 
life  of  General  Ward  was  romantic  and  adventurous.  He  obtained 
his  title  by  organizing  and  drilling  Chinese  troops,  which,  under  his 
leadership,  had  such  success  during  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion  that  fh^Y 
came  to  be  known  as  “ the  ever-victorious  army.’  After  his  death  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  and,  by  Imperial  mandate,  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a deity.  The  English  General  Gordon  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  At  the  Essex  Institute  is  a memorial  library  (1800  vol- 
umes) of  books  relating  to  China  and  the  Chinese,  together  with 
sonal  relics  of  Ward  and  his  Chinese  wife,  and  the  bullet  by  which  he 
died  in  battle. 


TURNER  STREET. 

“ House  of  the  Seven  Gables.”  At  54  Turner  street,  near  the  har- 
bor, is  the  house,  built  about  1692,  from  which  Hawthorne  is  said  to 
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Gable,.-  I,  wa,  bull.  i„  fs.^rbf'SrdstS'ea.h'^dT 


DERBY  STREET. 

Sdi%tw«id“ar 
.ngreTt?hroM:Lro;ed“T;;.'=s^^^ 
bSISTilailctri"^^^,';  ““  -“o“  «e"fiS 

SgsilsiS^^ 

In^rfan'Sfa'TetLrSrsStES^^^^ 

merchants  selected  the  spot  in  behalf  r»f  S^osies.  A committee  of 

Putnam  and  John  SmoXs  wSelL  X f 

thirty-six  thousand  dollars  There  are  1 he  cost  was 

ty-six  inches  in  width  in  some  of  tl^ldado."  ^Iop  ^ measuring  twen- 
dimensions  were  imported  from  Wales  anrl  u 

walks  from  Potsdam  XT  v u 'u-  ^ flagstones  for  the  side- 

of  Joseph  Hiller;  thi  tot'coSSot”™*,?  fh,“r‘”“  3 P?*™* P»»»l 
and  a bus.  of  Liticoln,  alo'pf  fn^X.efoV.t  faSflfXb'n’stS 
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on  Lincoln's  first  leaving  his  home  to  occupy  the  White  House.*  Gen. 
James  Miller,  the  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  was  the  Collector  here  from 
1825  to  1849.  Since  his  time  the  interest  manifested  in  the  Custom 
I House  centres  mainly  in  the  fact  that,  from  1846,  some  years  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  service  in  the  revenue  department  were  spent 
here  as  surveyor  of  customs,  in  the  southwesterly  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building.  The  stencil  with  which  he  marked  inspected 
goods  “ N.  Hawthorne  ” is  still  shown  by  his  courteous  successor  in 
office,  but  the  desk  on  which  he  wrote  will  be  found  at  the  Essex  In- 
stitute. Many  of  the  characters  and  scenes  depicted  in  the  sketch  of 
the  custom  house  in  the  “ Introduction  to  the  Scarlet  Letter  ” were 
realities  ; but  the  manuscript  was  as  fictitious  as  Surveyor  Pue’s  con- 
nection with  the  story.  The  room  in  which  tradition  says  the  scarlet 
letter  was  discovered  is  that  in  the  rear  of  the  collector’s  private  office 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  easterly  side  of  tbe  building,  and  was  in 
Hawthorne’s  day,  and  for  some  years  after,  an  unfurnished  chamber 
filled  with  old  papers  deposited  in  boxes  and  barrels.  The  old  records 
before  the  Revolution  are  missing.  The  story  is  that  they  were 
taken  to  Halifax,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  for  Independence, 
by  the  royal  collector  at  that  time,  and,  by  another  account,  they  per- 
ished in  the  great  fire,  Oct.  6,  1774,  which  consumed  the  building  then 
used  as  a custom  house.  The  Custom  House  is  open  to  visitors  from 
nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
cept Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  twelve  o’clock.  It  is  not  open  on 
holidays  or  Sundays.  See  chapter  on  Hawthorne^page  39. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  word  Salem  was  the  synonyrn  for  everything  brilliant 
and  heroic  in  a commercial  way,  the  Custom  House  was  a movable  establishment, 
the  office  followed  the  collector  from  house  to  house  wherever  he  might  happen  to 
reside,  and  if  he  chanced  to  be  a bachelor  and  a victim  of  the  boarding-house  habit, 
a shipmaster  setting  out  on  a voyage  could  not  conjecture  where  it  would  be  found 
upon  his  return.  This  practice  continued  until  this  Custom  House  was  finally  pro- 
vided in  1819.  During  all  these  years  names  now  famous  were  added  to  the  roll  of 
collectors  and  surveyors.  William  Fairfax  was  collector  when  he  left  Salem  for  Vir- 
ginia to  inherit  a peerage  and  to  found  a family  connected  with  the  Washingtons. 
William  Hathorne,  the  romancer’s  ancestor,  was  collecting  a tonnage  tax  in  gun 
powder  in  1667.  The  names  of  Browne,  Lynde,  Bowditch,  Veren,  Palfray,  Hiller 
and  Lee  grace  the  list,  and  James  Cockle,  upon  whose  petition  for  a warrant  to 
search  for  smuggled  molasses  James  Otis  made  his  memorable  plea  against  writs  of 
assistance,  was  at  the  time  collector  of  Salem. 

*This  particular  plaster  cast  was  procured  from  the  sculptor  and  used  by  the  late  Joseph  Ames  in 
painting  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  placed  by  the  merchants  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall.  He  then  pre- 
sented it  to  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  at  that  time  Collector  of  the  Port,  who  placed  it  on  perpetual  de- 
posit at  the  Custom  House. 
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The  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute 

i860.  It  occupfes  a brick  mansioIJ^Cuse  Tso 
where  twenty-five  inmates  are  at  Dresent  finnso  r\f  ’* j a 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a Lme.  Through  t£  Ene«  o? 
gymen,  Sunday  afternoon  services  are  ifeld  in  the^  parlor^  ^urfnVlh''' 
wmter  months.  The  house  was  built  and  occupied  bf  Bentardf  W 
Crownmshield,  a representative  in  Congress  and  secretarv 
under  Madison  and  Monroe.  It  was  given  for  ite  presen7n«lh^ 
ert  Brookhouse,  a successful  merchaK  the  Af?fcan 
President  Monroe  made  his  tour  of  the  North  k;  8^^  h«  ^ 

Salem  from  Marblehead,  July  8,  and  took  possLs  o^’nf  t^''"^^ 

which  had  been  vacated  and  made  rea^  forhis  rece^^^^^ 

he  sojourned  until  his  departure  for  the^East  four  day^later  On^he 

aS'V.fS'  &Eef  S zS  ST 

wards  the  residence,  wh  le  he  was  collector  of  « 

and  1849.  of  Genera  James  MHler  the  hero  of  T un^H  J’l  1825 

famous  words,  “I’ll  try.  Sir,”  were  stamped 

after  “Fort  Erie  ” on  the  buttons  of  hSrSmLt  In 

^able  addition  to  the  house  was  built  at  a ^ost  of  ^co^ono  on  Tif’ 

Hoine  was  established  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev  Mchliirariton  S® 

missionary,  and  is  supported  by  the  income  of  donationo  Tt 

visited  on  Wednesdays':  betweeVa  aid  5 o’clock  p m 
Ward-Crowninshl^d  House.  The  residence  of  Miles  Ward  and 
previously  of  Jacob  Crowninshield,  built  about  1740  stands  on  the 
eastern  corner  of  Herbert  and  Derby  streets.  Mr.  Crowniishield  waf 
a merchant  and  member  of  Congress,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  ^f 
the  Navy  by  President  Jefferson  but  declined  thrhonor  During  h?s 
life  in  the  Manning  house  on  Herbert  street,  Nathaniel  Hawtlforii 


iff 
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Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Roman  CathnIiV  w.,1  . 

street,  is  of  brick,  and  built  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture 
It  was  erected  in  1857,  dedicated  in  1858,  and  rembdeled  and  a Swe; 
added  in  1880,  being  consecrated  in  1890.  It  has  a seating  capicitv  of 
thirteen  hundred  persons.  -The  bell  is"^ the  largest  in  the^cky':  Sgh- 


OLD  BURYING  POINT,”  CHARTER  STREET. 

ANCIENT  HEADSTONE,  CHARTER  STREET. 
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mg  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; the  tone  is  in  the 
key  of  B.  It  was  cast  by  the  Blake  Bell  Foundry,  of  Boston,  and  was 
blessed  July  9,  1891.  It  is  inscribed,  “ Immaculate  Conception  Parish 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.”  and  named  “ St.  Mary’s.”  The  orcan  in  the 
church  was  built  by  W.  H.  Ryder  of  Boston. 


Roman  Catholic  services  were  held  in  Salem  as  early  as  May  6,  1790,  by  Rev.  John 
Thayer,  and  the  first  church  edifice,  St.  Mary’s,  was  built  at  the  eastern  corner  of 
Mall  and  Bridge  streets  in  1821.  For  twenty-five  years  this  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Essex  county,  and  the  mother  parish  of  all  this  region.  This 
building  was  occupied  until  1857,  and  in  1877,  being  considered  unsafe,  it  was  taken 
down  and  the  lot  sold. 


Immaculate  Conception  Parochial  School.  Established  in  1855,  by 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  present  building  which  is  of  wood, 
was  erected  for  a girTs  school  in  1883-4,  and,  later,  an  addition,  for 
boys,  was  built.  The  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  since  1892.  It  is  now  attended  by  about  eight  hundred 
boys  and  girls. 


CHARTER  STREET. 

Salem  Hospital,  31  Charter  street,  was  founded  in  1873,  through  the 
benefactions  of  Capt.  John  Bertram  and  other  citizens.  The  hospital 
at  first  was  a large  brick  building,  formerly  a private  residence,  the 
birthplace  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  attorney-general  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Hawaii.  In  1903  extensive  additions  were  built 
upon  land  in  the  rear,  of  single-story  separate  ward  construction  and 
provided  with  every  convenience  and  detail  of  a thoroughly  modern 
institution.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  any  day  from  two  to  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  Applications  for  admission  of  patients  can 
be  made  to  the  superintendent  daily,  and  emergency  cases  are  re- 
ceived at  any  time. 

On  this  estate  lived  Capt.  Richard  Moore,  the  boy  of  twelve,  who  came  on  the 
Mayflower  with  the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  Charter  street  burial  ground.  His  gravestone 
is  still  standing  and  in  good  condition.  No  other  contemporary  gravestone  of  a May- 
flower passenger,  on  its  voyage  of  1620,  is  known. 
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Home  Of  Jonathan  Haraden.  This  redoubtable  commander  of  the 
Revolutionary  privateer,  Gen.  Pickering,  lived  in  the  large  brick  house 
since  altered  to  a double  tenement,  32  and  34  Charter  street.  ’ 

around.  This  is  the  oldest  burying  ground  in 
the  city,  and  was  originally  known  as  “Burying  Point,”  befni situated 
^ '"’^ich  projected  into  South  river.  The  oldest  stones  can  be 

found  just  east  of  the  large  willow  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  and 
H western  fence  and  in  the  rear  of  the  “ ferimshawe 

weii,  1073.  Capt.  Richard  Moore  who  came  in  the  “ Mavflower  ” is 
buried  here  and. his  grave-stone  is  the  only  one  of  a MaXw^ssen- 
^ erected  to  The  memory  of 

i Salem,  should  be  noticed,  as  weU  as 

bmed  StoTMifhXTX®..^'^®®  younger  brother  of  the  cele- 
soTfhof  Mather  of  Boston,  whose  epitaph  reads,  “ An  aged  per- 

®®®?  winters  in  the  world.”  Governor 

Higginson,  the  Chief  Justices  Lynde  and  Judge 
are  also  buried  here.  Governor 
Bradstreet  s tomb,  covered  by  a simple  monument  erected  bv  the 
*°^ated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ground  about  mi^wav 
T ^ right-hand  side.  Originally  an  elaborate  inscription 

by  the  eirraLTs^^Th^"^  slab,  but  it  is  now  wholly  worn  away 

elements.  The  rest  of  the  tombs  in  the  place  having  monT 
ments  are  marked,  but  not  a letter  remains  to  show  the  identity  of 

this  one.  Simated  at  the  rear  of  the  cemetery  on  the  left-hand  near 

Cromwell  is  that  of  Miss  Mary  Cromwell  ’dated 
1683.  This  is  the  finest  and  only  perfect  example  of  its  cla<5<!nf  anpionf 
gravestones  known  to  exist  in  the  count^Xd^Sirof  the  tw^or  tS 
now  standing  in  New  England.  Here  is,’also,  the  gravestone  of  “ Dr 
John  Swmnerton,  Physician,”  who  died  in  1688.  The  name  of  Doctor 
Swinnerton  appears  in  “ The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables”  a?dTSn 
fn  the  “ nX*"  apothecary,  with  the  sign  of  the  “ the  brazen  serpfnt  ’’ 
iLi.  Dolhver  Romance,”  and  the  name  of  his  own  ancestorHa- 
orne,  the  romancer  has  used  as  freely.  Hawthorne  freouented  and 
™®"tioned  in  his  writings,  this  old  burial  ground  wS  remains 
unchanged.  A bronze  tablet,  placed  by  the  citf  upon  thelron  TencI 
on  the  street,  bears  the  following  inscription  — ®® 
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THIS  GROUND, 

THE  FIRST  SET  APART  IN 

Salem 

FOR  THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD, 

AND,  SINCE  1637  KNOWN  AS 

The  Burying  Point, 

CONTAINS  THE  GRAVES  OF 

Governor  Bradstreet, 

Chief  Justice  Lynde, 

AND  OTHERS  WHOSE  VIRTUES, 

HONORS,  COURAGE,  AND  SAGACITY, 

HAVE  NpBLY  ILLUSTRATED 

THE  History  of  Salem. 

“ Qrimshawe  House,”  53  Charter  street.  During  the  days  of  Haw- 
thorne’s courtship  his  affianced  wife*  resided  in  this  old-time  mansion, 
which  stands  to-day  practically  unchanged.  Hawthorne,  who  must 
have  had  most  delightful  associations  connected  with  this  house,  re- 
called its  situation  in  the  unpleasant  “ Dolliver  Romance  ’’  and  in  its 
still  more  disagreeable  presentment  in  “ Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret.” 
See  chapter  on  Hathorne^  pcige  34, 

Rooms  in  this  house  were  occupied,  at  its  inception,  by  the  Children’s  Friend 
Society,  the  original  of  the  Carpenter  Street  Home. 

Father  Mathew  Statue.  At  the  western  end  of  Charter  street,  on 
the  right  in  the  middle  of  Central  street,  is  the  statue  of  Rev.  Theo- 
bald Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  who  visited  Salem,  Sept.  19, 
1849.  The  statue  was  erected  in  1887,  over  a spring. 

FRONT  street. 

Front  street  was  one  of  the  river  paths  laid  out  at  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  the  road  following  the  shore  in  all  its  windings.  This  path 
was  very  crooked  in  former  times,  and  was  known  as  Wharf  street, 
wharves  lining  its  southern  side. 


*Mrs.  Sophia  Peabody  (Hawthorne)  was  born  at  53  Summer  street. 
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cabinet  of  police  curiosities.  ’ ibrary,  and  a 

court  is  on  the  second  floor  of  thp  "Piinf  ki  i 
Washington  street,  opposite  the  railroad  station  ^ 

skl'nTrS«;SL®Mb”;  Kctchisr "" »'  “ 


WASHINGTON  STREET. 

Washington  street  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  onlv  “ 

Salem  for  many  years  after  its  settlement,  having  bS^  laid  out  fn  fr 

WasM„8,rs,r«! 

It  was  opened  Feb  L ygl  the  bSlT 
day  of  Washington  which  marked  his  second  assumntion^o^  the  nrle 
idency,  with  an  elegant  dinner,  an  oration  by  BendK  ^d  SL?  re 
joinings  at  the  French  Revolution  then  iust  announced’  Tt™r?c  ‘ ■' 

S“cSl?Lsic'» 

Md  a"ew 

building  has  been  erected  upon  the  site.  ^ ^ 

•jnd*w*'?**^*f  Orthodox-Congregational,  corner  of  Washington 

and  Federal  streets,  was  separated  from  the  First  church  in 

first  meeting-house  stood  at  what  is  now“  2 fssex  stree  " an^J'  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  Oct.  6,  1774,  In  1785,  the  sStverecTed 
a meeting-house  on  the  present  site.  That  was  succeeded  in  i8cf  W 
wooden  edifice,  which  seats  about  eleven  hundred  person/ 
and  has  a spire  one  hundred  and  eisrhtv  feet  in  hpio-ht  Tfo  ’ 

was  built  by  Woodbury  & Harris,  fa/m  /as  the  Sst  AmefkL  nfr"t 
fr9m  which  missionaries  sailed  for  Calcutta.  On  Feb  6 1812  thefv/ 
missionaries  who  had  the  honor  of  that  priority  were  consecmed  to 
the  work  in  the  meeting-house  which  then  stood  on  this  site.  In  the 

*The  balcony-rail  of  this  music  gallery  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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parlor  of  the  present  edifice  is  preserved  a settee,  with  a plate  upon 
which  is  inscribed  Upon  this  seat  Rev.  Messrs.  Newell,  Tudson, 
Nott,  Hall  and  Rice  sat  in  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem,  on  Feb.  6, 
1812,  when  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  as  missionar- 
ies to  the  Heathen  in  Asia.”  Portraits  of  all  the  pastors  of  the  church 
are  in  the  parlors,  also  the  study  chair  of  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  a 
long-time  pastor  of  the  church.  The  church  also  owns  some  old  and 
interesting  pieces  of  plate. 

The  Town  and  Court  House,  built  in  1785,  was  erected  in  the  middle 
of  Washington  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Tabernacle  church.  It  was 
an  admired  work  of  Mclntire,  and  oil  paintings  of  it  are  at  the  Essex 
Institute.  The  construction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  street,  in  1839, 
necessitated  its  removal. 

From  the  balcony  of  this  building,  Washington  was  presented  to 
I the  towns-people  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Salem,  Oct.  29,  1789. 
i He  entered  the  town  from  Marblehead,  passing  from  Lafayette  street, 

I then  a rural  lane  with  gates  across  it,  through  Mill,  High  and  Summer 
! streets  to  upper  Federal  street,  and  thence  down  Federal,  reviewing 
the  military,  he  repaired  to  the  court  house.  Here  he  stood  on  the 
: balcony  while  odes  were  sung  and  welcomes  tendered  and  the  people 
I shouted  themselves  hoarse.  Senator  Goodhue  presented  him  the  for- 
I mal  address.  Here,  too,  his  features  were  scanned  by  Mclntire  who  was 
I seated  at  a window  near  by,  and  a profile  bas-relief  executed  in  wood, 
which  for  years  adorned  the  fine  architectural  gateway  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Common,  was  the  result  of  a sketch  then  made.  This 
is  now  at  the  Institute.  Later  the  President  called  at  the  house  of 
Major  Saunders,  who  commanded  his  body-guard,  the  cadets,  and  also 
at  the  Chase  house,  both  in  Federal  street,  and  between  seven  and 
nine  o’clock  honored  with  his  presence  a ball  at  the  Assembly  house. 
There  were  guns  and  bells  and  flights  of  rockets,  and  ihe  court  house 
was  illuminated.  The  President  passed  the  night  in  the  northeast 
chamber,  second  floor,  of  the  mansion  of  Joshua  Ward,  now  the  Wash- 
ington House,  148  Washington  street,  a fine  brick  mansion  house 
wMch  was  placed  at  his  service  by  the  family.  He  left  for  Beverly 
and  the  East  in  the  morning.  In  his  famous  diary  he  make  this  entry  : 
‘‘  Between  7 and  8 o’clock  went  to  assembly,  where  there  was  at  least  a 
hundred  handsome  and  well-dressed  ladies,  ...  a greater  portion 
with  much  blacker  hair  than  are  usually  seen  in  the  Southern  states.” 

There  is  evidence  that  Washington,  when  a young  man,  had  been  in  Salem,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Clark  family,  and  perhaps  also  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 
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did  nStave  ‘^7.  during  a pouring  rain,  but 

through  the  city  in  Sn  007  17^,8,  ° 

upon  a temporary  platform  erecte^d  in^Wach*  by  the  city  government, 

stepped  fro^  his^c^rddS'^a 

the  city“|over7ment  o"sakm, ^50^20  S’  The  aT'''"'’’ 

SnTTlTe'to'tyaSnrT  brin7^g^Le®Sorm “oMhe  hUer! 

were  nrade  to  the  en^ne  dri^e^Jo^LrTupTJ  tr^  InH  T"  Signals 

immmmm 

w>yonfJ,t  i ih*  „„„c  : 'rji'  p"™”*  “»» 

Ss  t !zf, 

FEDERAL  STREET. 

SliFf  "tl"’ 

broad,  and  two  stories  in  heig^ht.  Its  four  columns 

caSfVxh  and"thir?f-^^5?elt  H^h^Sding  tSrbSf’a^d 

bvfrSklr^hl" "%T  all  the  floofs  are  supported 

building  was  about  $80  000  The  ar 

wer?  Samu*ef^S^  Stand °d  ^nd  the  principal  contractors 

were  oamuel  b.  btandley  and  Henry  Russell,  ir.,  masons  of  Snlpm 

onTy'T^i^rt  hous?ilfsa°lem ‘^“^Iding  wfs  the 
mbiL  t^ii  balem.  The  courts  were  held  m the  upper  storv 

remode^ediri88Tl^7tT7'^  to  county  offices.  This  court  house  wTs 
of  deeds  and 1°'^®'’^°°^  devoted  to  the  registry 
ot  deeds  and  the  second  story  to  the  probate  office  and  court  rooiZ 
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There  is  not  much  to  interest  the  general  visitor  in  this  building,  but 
the  antiquary  and  genealogist  delight  to  pore  over  the  old  records  of 
wills  and  deeds,  dating  from  1640,  disclosing  many  a clue  to  old  fami- 
ly estates  and  relationships. 

The  registry  of  deeds  is  open  every  day  except  legal  holidays  and 
Sundays,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at 
I p.  M.  The  probate  office  is  open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  i p.  m. 

The  land  adjoining  this  building  was  purchased  in  1857,  and  a brick 
court  house  built  thereon  in  1861.  The  building  was  formally  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  courts,  Oct.  3,  1862.  Enoch  Fuller  was  the  ar- 
chitect, and  Simeon  Flint  and  Abraham  Towle  the  contractors.  In  • 
1887,  the  construction  of  an  additional  fireproof  building  was  com- 
menced in  connection  with  the  brick  court  house.  It  ^as  finished  in 
1889,  at  an  expense  of  $147,115.31.  The  architects  were  Wheelwright 
& Northend,  and  the  contractors  Parsons  & Peterson.  The  new 
building,  while  annexed  to  the  court  house  of  1861,  overshadows  it 
both  in  size  and  architectural  pretensions.  It  was  dedicated  Feb.  2, 
1889,  and  contains  on  the  lower  floor  large  and  commodious  rooms 
occupied  by  the  clerk  of  courts,  county  treasurer  and  county  commi.s- 
sioners,  and  in  the  second  story  a small  court  room  ; but  the  feature 
of  this  court  house  is  the  grand  and  spacious  room  provided  for  the 
law  library.  On  entering  it  one  is  confronted  with  a fireplace  so  mas- 
sive that,  like  one  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  it  seems  to  dominate  the 
whole  room.  Portraits  of  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  hang 
around  the  room. 

A fine  full-length  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Lemuel  Shaw,  painted 
by  the  late  William  M.  Hunt,  hangs  over  the  judge’s  bench  in  the 
front  court  room,  and  is  considered  a masterpiece  of  that  distin- 
guished artist.  But  the  attraction  in  this  court  house,  which  brings 
to  it  annually  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  many  from  foreign  lands,  is  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  courts.  Here  the  curious  may  find,  in  manuscript,  all  the 
testimony  preserved  in  the  famous  witchcraft  trials,  and  the  original 
death  warrant  of  Bridget  Bishop,  with  the  return  of  the  sheriff  there- 
on, which  return,  serious  and  solemn  as  the  business  was,  provokes  a 
smile  when  we  read  that  he  “ caused  her  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till 
she  was  dead  and  buried and  find  that,  as  if  realizing  that  he  was 
getting  a little  ultra  vires,  he  has  drawn  his  pen  through  the  words 

and  buried.”  Here  also  may  be  seen  the  “ witch  pins,”  which,  it  is 
said,  the  afflicted  ones  claimed  were  used  by  the  accused  as  among 
the  instruments  of  torture. 
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The  clerk’s  office  is  open  from  8 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  on  Sundavi 
and  legal  holidays.  On  Saturdays  it  closes  at  i p.  m.*  ^ 

PORTRAITS  IN  THE  COURT  HOUSE. 

Choate,  George  Francis,  1822-1888.  Judge  of  Probate.  By  Frederic  P.  Vinton 

Choate,  Rufus,  1799-1859.  Advocate,  U.  S.  senator,  jurist.  By  Joseph  Ames 

Cushing,  Caleb,  1800-1879.  Jurist  and  diplomat.  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain, 
First  U.  S.  minister  to  China.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Genera 
in  Mexican  war.  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

Endicott,  William  Crowninshield,  1826-1900.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Mass 
achusetts. 

Ive^  Stephen  Bradshaw,  1827-1884.  President  Essex  Bar  Association.  Bs 
John  J.  Redmond.  ^ 

X Piiillip-S  1812-1884.  Judge  of  Superior  and  Supreme  Judicial  Courts 

of  Massachusetts.  By  Frederic  P.  Vinton. 

Moulton,  Henry  P.,  1844-1904.  Counsellor  at  Law.  By  Frank  W Benson 

Moseley,  Ebenezer,  1781-1854.  Counsellor  at  Law.  By  Miss  Williams. 

Perkins,  Jonathan  Cogswell,  1809-1877.  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Putnam,  Samuel,  1768-1853.  Judge  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  1783-1845.  Member  of  Congress.  First  mayor  of  Salem! 
1836-38.  By  George  Southward,  after  Charles  Osgood. 

1 Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  (full 

length).  By  William  M.  Hunt.  ' 

Wheatland,  George,  1804-1893.  Counsellor  at  Law.  By  Frederic  P.  Vinton. 

The  City  Hal U 93  Washington  street,  was  built  from  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States  treasury  distributed  in  1837  to  the  states 
‘‘u  among  the  towns  and  cities.  It  cost,  when  furnished' 

about  »23,ooo,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  municipal  structure  in  exist- 
ence paid  for  out  of  the  United  States  treasury.  In  1876  it  was  en- 
l^ged  by  an  extension  in  the  rear.  The  front  is  a plain,  but  rather 
xj  granite  facade,  surmounted  with  a gilded  eagle,  carved  bv 
Mclntire,  and  originally  placed  on  the  fine  wooden  gateway  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  common.  This  gateway  was  taken  away  in 
1^0.  The  first  floor  of  the  city  hall  is  devoted  to  the  various  city 
onices.  On  the  second  floor  the  aldermen’s  chamber  occupies  the 
building  and  contains  a fine  copy  of  the  full-length 
Washington,  painted  by  Stuart  for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
hangs  in  the  capitol  at  Newport.  This  copy  was  made  by  James 


in  process  of  construction  on  adjacent  land.  It  will  be  built  of  gran- 
jte  at  cost  of  about  ^400,000.00  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  probate  courts  and  the  registry  of  deeds. 


THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 


THE  COURT  HOUSES. 
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Frothingham  on  the  order  of  Abiel  Abbot  Low  of  New  York,  who 
presented  it  to  his  native  city  in  i86i.  The  chamber  also  contains  fac- 
simile No.  34,  done  on  silk,  of  the  crayon  portrait  of  General  Grant, 
presented,  in  1885,  to  his  widow  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
There  are  also  portraits  of  Leverett  Saltonstall,  1783-1845,  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city,  1836-1838,  and  subsequently  member  of  Congress, 
painted  by  Charles  Osgood  ; of  Gen.  Henry  Kemble  Oliver,  who  was 
mayor,  1877-1880,  painted  by  Miss  Adelaide  Cole,  and  given  by  his 
family ; of  Charles  Albert  Read,  a native  of  Salem,  the  donor  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  painted  by  J.  Harvey  Young,  and  presented,  in  1888, 
by  the  only  son  of  the  subject;  and  of  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  1811-1893, 
the  donor  of  the  Low  Fund  (educational),  by  Platt  P.  Ryder  of  New 
York,  a replica  of  one  painted  for  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  Mr.  Low  was  president,  and  presented  by  his 
sons. 

Adjoining  and  opening  into  the  aldermanic  chamber  by  wide  swing- 
ing doors,  is  the  common  council  chamber,  which  remains  substan- 
tially as  to  its  furniture  and  appointments,  with  the  exception  of  its 
electric  lighting,  as  it  was  arranged  in  1838. 

On  the  walls  of  this  well-designed  and  dignified  chamber  are  pic- 
tures of  interest  and  merit.  Another  Washington  hangs  here,  the 
work  of  Jane  Stuart,  copied  from  a half-length  portrait  painted  by 
her  father.  The  lettering  under  the  picture  commemorates  the  visit 
of  Washington  to  Salem  in  1789.  On  Washington's  left  hangs  a 
striking  likeness  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a copy  by  Charles 
Osgood,  from  a painting  by  the  electrician,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  the 
visits  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman  to  Salem  in  1784  and  1824,  are 
here  recorded.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  work  in  the  hall  is  a por- 
trait of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Maj.  R.  E.  W.  Earle,  of  the 
general’s  military  family,  done  in  1833,  at  the  time  of  his  northern 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Salem,  and  representing  him 
as  a younger  man  and  in  a much  less  conventional  light  than  the 
more  familiar  likenesses.  The  painting  was  presented  to  the  city,  in 
1891,  by  Benjamin  Barstow,  for  whose  uncle,  Andrew  Dunlap,  it  was 
painted.  The  companion  picture  on  the  northern  wall  is  a good  like- 
ness of  Lt.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  as  he  looked  when  he  visited 
Salem  in  1888.  It  was  painted  by  Charles  C.  Redmond.  On  the 
southern  wall  are  portraits  of  Gov.  John  Endecott,  1589-1665,  an  ad- 
mirable copy  by  George  Southward,  of  the  original  painting  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family,  presented  by  Hon.  William  C.  Endicott ; and 
of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet,  1603-1697,  a spirited  copy  by  Joseph  De- 
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Camp  of  the  portrait  at  the  State  House  in  Boston.  On  the  right  of 
the  chair  is  a portrait  of  John  Glen  King,  the  president  of  our  first 
common  council,  copied  by  Frank  W.  Benson  in  1886  from  a portrait 
by  Charles  Osgood,  now  the  property  of  the  Essex  Institute.  On  the 
left  of  the  chair  hangs  a curious  old  parchment,  dated  1686,  upon 
which  is  beautifully  engrossed  in  that  obsolete  handwriting,  the  envy 
of  our  day,  what  purports  to  be  a warranty  deed  of  all  the  land  in 
town,  from  the  heirs  of  Nanepashemet,  to  the  selectmen  of  Salem,  in 
trust  for  our  people.  These  Indian  chiefs,  most  of  them  marksmen 
in  a double  sense,  for  they  put  their  sign-manual  to  this  deed  in  every 
known  way,  save  by  adding  their  autograph  signatures  thereto,  un- 
dertook, for  the  moderate  consideration  of  twenty  pounds,  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  title  of  the  white  colonists  beyond  all  cavil,  and  in 
token  of  this  generous  intent,  affixed  their  marks  in  shapes  which  look 
like  bows  and  arrows,  and  tomahawks,  and  fish-hooks,  and  samp- 
bowls,  and  tobacco  pipes,  and  then,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
added  impressions  in  wax,  of  a seal  which  some  accommodating  con- 
veyancer placed  at  their  service,  and  duly  acknowledged  the  whole 
transaction  as  their  free  act.  In  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  on  the 
first  floor,  in  the  earliest  volume  of  records,  may  be  seen  the  original 
contract  for  the  enlargement  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  1638,  writ- 
ten by  Governor  Endecott  and  signed  by  him  and  other  prominent 
men. 

The  city  hall  is  open  from  9 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  on  every  week  day, 
except  holidays.  On  Saturdays  it  closes  at  2 p.  m.  The  city  messen- 
ger will  show  the  rooms  to  visitors. 

Site  of  Residence  of  Rev.  Edward  Norris.  Rev.  Edward  Norris  lived, 
from  1649  until  his  death  in  1659,  at  what  is  now  90  Washington  street. 

Site  of  Residence  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes.  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes, 
the  pastor  of  the  First  church  at  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
lived  at  what  is  now  74  Washington  street. 

Pickman-Brookhouse  Estate  is  on  the  southern  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lynde  streets.  The  house  well  illustrates  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture prevailing  just  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  built  in 
1764,  by  Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman,  a wealthy  merchant.  In  one  of  the 
blinds  on  a window  of  the  cupola  a space  is  left,  through  which  a spy- 
glass could  be  used  to  watch  for  in-coming  ships.  The  eagle  on  the 
top  of  the  cupola  is,  like  several  others  in  Salem,  the  work  of  Mcln- 
tire.  The  arched  ceiling  of  the  cupola  has  a fresco  by  Come,  show- 
ing the  Derby  fleet,  the  house  having  been  occupied  by  Elias  Hasket 
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Derby  during  the  years  of  his  greatest  commercial  activity,  and  until 
a few  months  before  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  his  new  and 
‘‘  elegant’’  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  present  market  house. 

John  Rogers,  whose  character  “groups”  are  everywhere  familiar, 
was  born  in  this  house  Oct.  30,  1829. 

LYNDE  STREET. 

Residence  of  Rufus  Choate.  Rufus  Choate,  “ the  wizard  of  the 
bar,”  while  living  in  Salem,  occupied  the  house,  14  Lynde  street,  and 
! also  lived  at  114  Federal  street. 

CHURCH  STREET. 

Site  of  Bishop  House.  Edward  Bishop  and  his  wife,  Bridget,  lived 
in  a house  that  stood,  in  1692,  on  the  southern  corner  of  Church  and 
Washington  streets.  It  was  here  that  the  “ puppets  ” were  said  to 
have  been  found.  Here  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham  lived  during  the 
i years  of  his  pastorate  in  Salem  and  began  the  study  of  the  witchcraft 
problem. 

Fire  Engine  House,  30  Church  street.  This  is  the  central  fire  engine 
house  and  is  equipped  with  a steamer,  “ The  City  of  Salem,”  and  a 
chemical  engine.  Next  to  this  building  is  a brick  structure  occupied 
by  the  water  department.  Directly  across  Church  street  is  the  site 
of  the  old  Lyceum  building. 

WASHINGTON  STREET. 

Site  of  House  of  Gov.  John  Endecott.  At  53  Washington  street  for- 
merly stood  the  residence  of  Gov.  John  Endecott. 

FEDERAL  STREET. 

Chase  House,  21  Federal  street.  Washington  was  entertained  at 
this  house  in  1789.  Stephen  Abbott,  the  first  colonel  of  the  Salem 
Cadets,  lived  here,  and  before  the  Civil  War  the  house  was  a station  of 
the  “Underground  Railroad.” 

RUST  STREET. 

Universalist  Church.  The  brick  meeting-house  of  this  society 
stands  at  the  foot  of  Rust  street,  which  leads  from  Federal  street. 
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The  church  was  gathered  in  1805,  services  having  been  held  in  vari- 
ous places  in  town  as  early  as  1804.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1808,  and  it  has  been  remodelled  several  times,  last  in  1878,  when  a 
wooden  addition  was  made  to  the  tower.  A large  and  convenient 
chapel  connected  with  the  church,  and  fronting  on  Ash  street,  was 
built  in  1889.  A new  Hutchings  organ  was  added  in  October,  1888. 

Prison  Ship.  During  the  War  of  1812-15,  a large  prison  ship,  filled 
with  British  prisoners  of  war,  was  anchored  in  the  North  river,  oppo- 
site the  foot  of  Rust  street. 


WASHINGTON  STREET. 

The  Old  Bakery,  23  Washington  street,  is  an  ancient  house,  which 
has  been  used  as  a bakery  for  many  years.  It  was  built  in  1683,  by 
Benjamin  Hooper. 

Brick  School-house.  In  1760,  a brick  school-house  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  Washington  street,  about  opposite  Church  street.  It  was 
removed  in  1785.  Before  it  stood  the  whipping-post.  A picture  of  it^ 
may  be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

Joseph  E.  Worcester,  compiler  of  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  at  one 
time  conducted  a private  school  in  a building  which  formerly  stood 
in  what  is  now  the  front  churchyard  of  the  First  Baptist  church. 
Hawthorne  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  56  Federal  street,  was  organized  in  1804, 
and  erected  its  meeting-house  in  1806,  which  was  remodeled  in  1868. 
The  tower  contains  a clock  and  one  of  the  largest  bells  in  the  city, 
which  was  cast  in  1865,  by  H.  N.  Hooper  of  Boston. 


NORTH  STREET. 

North  Street  is  but  a short  distance  beyond  the  First  Baptist  church, 
and  on  turning  to  the  right  the  visitor  soon  reaches  the 
North  Bridge.  Here,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  26, 1775,  towns- 
people assembled  and  checked  the  further  advance  of  Colonel  Leslie 
and  the  64th  regiment  of  the  King’s  Regulars,  who  had  landed  at 
Marblehead  and  marched  to  Salem  in  search  of  cannon  believed  to 
be  concealed  in  the  “ North  Fields.” 


THE  REPULSE  OF  LESLIE  AT  THE  NORTH  BRIDGE. 
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The  British  marched  directly  to  the  North  bridge,  Colonel  Leslie 
being  no  stranger  to  the  locality,  for  during  the  preceding  summer  he 
had  frequented  the  neighborhood.  Capt.  John  Felt,  who  lived  on 
Lynde  street,  in  the  house  now  removed  to  47  Federal  street,  and 
others  who  were  present,  warned  the  colonel  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed,— that  he  was  marching,  not  on  the  King's  highway,  but  in  a pri- 
vate lane, — that  the  bridge  was  private  property,  and  that,  as  martial 
law  had  not  been  declared,  he  would  advance  at  his  peril. 

Religious  services  were  in  progress  in  the  North  church,  which  then  ' 
stood  on  the  southern  corner  of  North  and  Lynde  streets,  when  Capt. 
David  Mason  shouted  the  alarm,  Maj.  John  Pedrick  of  Marblehead 
having  ridden  “ across  lots  " with  the  intelligence  in  advance  of  the 
Regulars.  Parson  Thomas  Barnard  dismissed  his  congregation  and 
hastened  to  the  bridge  in  the  role  of  peacemaker.  The  draw  had 
already  been  raised,  and  Capt.  James  Barr,  who  lived  at  25  Lynde 
street,  had  scuttled  his  “ gundalow,"  which  was  lying  at  the  wharf 
near  by.  During  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  guns  were  removed 
to  a secure  place.  The  concourse  of  citizens  rapidly  increased,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  Colonel  Leslie  agreed  that  if  the  draw  should 
be  lowered  he  would  march  but  a few  rods  beyond, abandon  the  search 
and  withdraw  his  regiment.  The  terms  were  accepted  and  observed, 
and  the  regiment  returned  to  Marblehead  and  re-embarked  for  Bos- 
ton.* 

General  Gage  reported  to  his  government  that  he  had  been  misled 
and  that  the  guns  did  not  exist.  The  cannon  in  question  were  ship's 
guns  loaned  to  the  Province  by  Richard  Derby,  and  were  being 
mounted  as  field  artillery  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Robert  Foster, 
who  lived  at  88  North  street,  and  whose  shop  was  across  the  road 
from  his  house.  This  was  the  first  opposition  to  the  military  authority 
of  Great  Britain.  It  occurred  two  months  before  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  four  months  before  Bunker  Hill,  and  if  the  British 
troops  succeeded  in  their  objects  at  those  points,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  failed  at  Salem.  A memorial  tablet  of  bronze,  inserted  in  an 
upright  granite  block,  was  placed  at  the  North  Bridge  in  1887,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 


*Edmund  Burke  summed  up  the  situation  in  these  memorable  words, — “ Thus  ended  their  first 
expedition,  without  effect,  and  happily  without  mischief.  Enough  appeared  to  show  on  what  a 
slender  thread  the  peace  of  the  Empire  hung,  and  that  the  least  exertion  of  the  military  power 
would  certainly  bring  things  to  extremities.” 
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IN  THE 

REVOLUTION 

THE  FIRST 

ARMED  RESISTANCE 

TO  THE 

ROYAL  AUTHORITY 

WAS  MADE  AT  THIS 

BRIDGE 
26  Feb.  1775 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

SALEM. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  300  BRITISH 
TROOPS,  LED  BY  LT.  COL.  LESLIE 
AND  SENT  BY  GEN.  GAGE  TO  SEIZE 
MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  WAS  HERE 
ARRESTED. 


of  ^he  of  “en  to  fill  the  ranks 

^uns^  ThJv  .1  fitted  out  at  least  158  privateers,  carrying  upward  of  two  thousand 
guns.  They  captured  four  hundred  and  forty-five  prizes. 

‘0°,  fifty  armed  vessels  furnished  by  the 

whole  country,  forty  were  from  Salem.  ^ 

Heni!  to  have  been  near  the  North  Bridge  that  Governor  Winthrop’s  son 

Henry  was  drowned,  July  2,  1630.  He  had  arrived  in  the  ship  “Talbot  ” Tulv  i 
srttle'^^L't^rcamp*'^  following  day  while  crossing  the  North  river  to  visit  an  Indian 


NORTH  SALEM. 


Passing  up  North  street  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  visitor  comes  to 
: of  House,  142  North  street.  This  brick  building  was  built 

hose  by  steamer  No.  3,  “Victor,”  and  thf  “Active” 
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Qreenlawn  Cemetery,  bounded  by  Orne  and  Appleton  streets  and 
Liberty  Hill  avenue,  is  the  principal  burial  place  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  city.  It  was  first  used  in  1807.  A beautiful  memorial 
chapel  and  conservatory,  erected  in  1894,  by  Walter  S.  Dickson,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  is  located  here,  and  also  a soldiers'  monument, 
placed  here  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Liberty  Hill,  which  is  reached  by  way  of  Liberty  Hill  avenue,  has 
been  a park  from  the  first  settlement,  and  is  a favorite  resort  for  many 
people  on  account  of  “ Cold  Spring,"  several  springs  of  pure  cold 
water,  which  have  been  used  for  centuries.  This  is  a delightful  and 
picturesque  spot;  and  here  in  1844,  the  Millerites  conducted  a camp 
meeting,  ten  thousand  people  attending  on  a single  Sunday. 

St.  Mary’s  Cemetery.  At  220  North  street  is  the  extensive  burial 
ground  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.  By  continuing  down  School  and  Grove 
streets  to  30  Grove  street,  the  main  entrance  of  Harmony  Grove  cem- 
etery is  reached.  It  comprises  about  sixty -five  acres.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  rural  cemeteries  to  be  established  in  this  neighbor- 
hood (1840),  following  closely  the  model  set  at  Mount  Auburn.  An 
arch  of  rough  stones  spans  the  carriage-way  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
fortunate  in  having  within  its  precincts  some  fine  wooded  growth 
which  gives  it  a quiet  and  secluded  air,  though  this  seclusion  is  some- 
what marred  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  railroad  with  its  numerous 
passing  trains.  Many  expensive  monuments  have  been  placed  in 
private  lots.  In  a lot  on  I^^cust  path,  the  remains  of  George  Pea- 
body, the  great  philanthropist,  are  interred,  and  a large  sarcophagus 
of  granite  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Capt.  John  Bertram,  the 
generous  benefactor  of  Salem.  A soldiers'  lot,  on  Greenwood  avenue, 
has  a fine  granite  monument  and  a tablet,  erected  by  means  of  the 
M.  Fenollosa  fund. 

Ledge  Hill  Park  is  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  Harmony  Grove 
cemetery,  and  was  devised  to  the  city  by  the  will  of  Esther  C.  Mack, 
in  1885,  being  confirmed  by  the  will  of  her  brother,  Dr.  William  Mack, 
in  1895.  This  is  an  extensive  rocky  eminence,  affording  an  excellent 
view  of  the  city  and  harbor. 

The  Advent  Christian  Church,  127  North  street,  was  erected  in  1890, 
the  society  having  been  organized  in  1875. 

FEDERAL  STREET. 

The  Pierce-Nichols  House,  80  Federal  street,  erected  in  1782,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  houses  of  the  time  of  commercial  prosperity. 
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CARPENTER  STREET. 

The  Seaman’s  Orphan  and  Children’s  Friend  Society,  7 Caroenter 
street,  was  originally  known  as  The  Children’s  Friend  Society  ” and 
was  initiated  by  Rev.  Michael  Carlton,  a most  benevolent  maA  and 
minister  at  large,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  early  efforts  of 
charitable  organizations  in  Salem  to  assist  orphan  children  After 
taking  children  to  his  own  home,  where  they  were  cared  for  by  Mrs 
Carlton  and  himself,  assistance  was  received  from  friends,  and  rooms 
were  occupied  in  the  old  building,  53  Charter  street,  near  his  resi- 
dence, known  as  the  “ Dr.  Grimshawe  House,”  The  society  was  or 
ganizedm  1839,  and  later  occupied  a house  adjoining  the  present 
home.  This  was  erected  in  1877.  The  first  building  was  the  gift  of 
Robert  Brookhouse,  and  it  was  fitted  up  by  various  donations  and 
bequests.  A building  in  the  rear  is  used  as  a hospital.  Its  working 
funds  have  been  increased,  and  thereby  the  usefulness  of  the  home 
and  the  number  of  children  assisted. 


FEDERAL  STREET. 

Assembly  Hall,  138  Federal  street,  was  built  in  1782,  and  from  that 
date  until  1795  was  a famous  Assembly  House.  Here  Lafayette  was 
entertained  Oct.  29,  1784,  and  Washington,  Oct.  29, 1789,  and  oratorios 
concerts,  balls  and  dances  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  been 
a private  dwelling  house  since  that  time,  and  Judge  Samuel  Putnam 
was  among  those  who  lived  there. 

Residence  of  Oen.  Henry  Kemble  Oliver,  142  Federal  street.  Gen 
eral  Oliver  named  his  famous  tune  “ Federal  Street  ” after  this  street 
He  was  mayor  of  Lawrence  and  of  Salem,  being  almost  the  orean- 
izer  ot  Lawrence,  in  a municipal  sense,  for  he  was  mayor  in  her  firs 
years  and  arranged  the  plan  of  her  parks,  public  buildings,  schools 
and  churches,  securing  unity  in  the  general  design,  and  choosing  the 
bells  to  be  placed  on  engine-houses,  cotton-mills,  schools  and  church- 
es, so  that  they  made  a harmonious  chime.  He  was  also  at  different 
times  a teacher  in  Salem  organist  of  the  North  church,  musical  com- 
poser and  bass  singer,  adjutant-general,  and  treasurer  and  receiver- 
general  of  the  state,  and  treasurer  of  Lawrence  Mills.  He  occuoied 
the  municipal  chair  of  Salem  on  his  eightieth  birthday.  This  house 
where  he  married,  lived  and  died,  was  built  by  Captain  Cook  his 
father-in-law,  while  the  demolition  of  the  Derby  mansion,  in  Derby 
square,  was  in  progress,  and  much  of  the  beautiful  Mclntire  finish  of 
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that  costly  structure  was  built  into  this  house,  constituting  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  Mclntire’s  work  now  existing. 

St,  James  Church  (Roman  Catholic).  The  wooden  structure,  160 
Federal  street,  was  built  in  1849,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  con- 
gregations which  overcrowded  St.  Mary’s  church.  The  church  was 
enlarged  in  1863,  ^od  continued  to  be  occupied  until  1893,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  pjresent  conspicuous  brick  edifice,  152  Federal  street, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1900,  and  has  a seating  capacity  of  1300.  This 
structure  is  178  feet  long  and  the  tower  is  200  feet  in  height.  Nine 
large  paintings  adorn  the  walls.  The  organ,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  county,  was  built  by  R.  Midmar  & Son  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  Jones  Very  lived  and  died  at  1 54  Federal  street.  * His  poems, 
first  collected  and  published  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  later  by 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  William  Page  Andrews  and  the  sisters  of  Mr. 
Very,  have  elicited  commendations  from  Dr.  Channing,  the  elder 
Dana,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  and  G.  W.  Curtis. 

NORTH  STREET. 

Site  of  Ancient  Fort.  The  fort  built  by  the  early  settlers  as  a 
defence  against  Indian  attacks,  was  at  a point  now  the  western  corner 
of  Sewall  and  Lynde  streets.  It  was  the  highest  ground  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  city,  and  was  the  property  of  Samuel  Sharp,  the  gunner, 
who  lived  on  the  lot. 

West  House.  At  the  northern  corner  of  North  and  Lynde  streets 
stands  a house,  in  w'hich  was  born  and  lived  Lieut.  Benjamin  West.  He 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Foote,  of  the  Salem  Gazette, 
who  had  an  original  portrait  of  him,  painted  by  West  himself.  The 
house  was  built  in  1753.  From  it  Lieutenant  West  marched  to  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  was  the  only  man  from  Salem  who 
lost  his  life. 

Site  of  Old  North  Church.  The  North  church  was  set  off  from  the 
First  church  in  1772,  and  its  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  that  year 
on  the  southern  corner  of  North  and  Lynde  streets.  This  was  super- 
seded by  the  present  edifice  of  the  society  on  Essex  street,  in  1835. 
For  twenty-five  years  it  was  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
! house  now  standing  on  the  spot  was  once  the  residence  of  Justice  Otis 
. P.  Lord  of  the  supreme  judicial  court. 

The  Wesley  flethodist  Episcopal  Church,  10  North  street,  is  a large 
I brick  edifice  with  stone  trimmings  and  in  style  of  construction  quite 
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different  from  any  other  church  building  in  the  city.  By  means  of 
sliding  aoors,  the  seating  capacity  can  be  much  increased  by  connect- 
ing the  Sunday-school  rooms,  which  are  at  the  street  end  of  the  build- 
ing,  with  the  large  audience  room.  The  windows  of  the  church  being" 
ot  stained  glass  present  a most  attractive  appearance  in  the  evenini 
when  services  are  being  held,  the  brightly  lighted  interior  illuminating 
the  large  gothic  window  on  North  street.  The  church  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a fine  organ  a memorial  gift  from  a member  of  the  society, 
the  builders  being  Woodberry  & Harris.  ^ 


ESSEX  STREET. 


The  Corwin  or  ‘‘Witch  ” House,  310  Essex  street.  The  house  is 
familiarly  cdled  the  Old  Witch  House.”  from  the  fact  that  a tradi- 
tion exisp  that  some  preliminary  examinations  in  witchcraft  cases 
were  held  m one  of  its  rooms  when  it  was  occupied  by  Jonathan  Cor- 
win, one  of  the  judges  in  the  witchcraft  trials.  A drawing  of  the 
house  as  it  was  in  its  early  days  may  be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute. 
1 he  interior  and  chimney  are  in  much  the  same  state  as  in  1602. 

Young  Hen’s  Christian  Association,  288  Essex  street.  This  new  and 
building  of  light  brick  and  freestone,  the  home  of  the  Salem 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  built  in  1898.  Its  auditorium  is  named  Ames  hall 
in  honor  of  George  L.  Ames,  a benefactor  of  the  Association.  There 
are  bowling  alleys,  a fine  swimming  tank  and  a well  equipped  gymna- 
^um.  Newspapers,  periodicals  and  books  are  generously  provided. 
1 he  I'ooins  are  open  to  the  visitor,  except  on  Sundays.  A “ railroad 
branch  is  also  connected,  meetings  being  held  in  the  Boston  and 
u railroad  station  on  Sunday  afternoons.  There  is  also  a “boy’s 
branch,  started  in  1869,  which  is  the  oldest  one  in  the  world.  The 
Salem  Association  was  established  in  1858,  and  from  1884  to  1808,  was 
located  at  20  12  Central  street. 

A Essex  street.  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  perfected  his  telephone. 

At  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  present  building,  formerly  stood  an 
ancient  house,  owned  and  occupied,  in  1692,  by  Stephen  Sewall,  clerk 
of  the  “ witchcraft  court.  ^ ^ , 


Empire  Theatre,  285  Essex  street,  built  1906,  seats  nearly  icoo.  On 
this  site  formerly  stood  a house  in  which,  Dec.  16,  1751,  was  born 
George  Cabot,  the  distinguished  Federalist  and  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford  Convention.  This  was  also  the  site  of  Mechanic  Hall,  erected  of 
brick  in  1839,  arid  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  4,  1905.  For  a half  century 
It  was  the  principal  hall  in  the  city  for  theatricals,  having  a seating 
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capacity  of  about  eleven  hundred.  In  it,  from  time  time,  occurred 
many  of  the  most  notable  gatherings,  political  and  social,  in  Salem. 

The  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  organized  in  1817,  has 
rooms  under  the  theatre  which  are  open  on  Saturday  evenings.  It  has 
a library  of  6,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

The  Associated  Charities,  having  its  headquarters  at  252  Essex 
street,  was  incorporated  in  1901,  after  existing  as  an  association  for 
several  years.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  “ giving  relief  to  the 
worthy  poor,  to  prevent  begging  and  imposture,  and  to  diminish  pau- 
perism.’^ While  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  charitable  so- 
cieties of  Salem,  it  works  in  harmony  and  co-operation  with  all.  A 
“ Fresh  Air  Fund,”  conducted  by  this  organization,  enables  elderly  or 
over-worked  women,  and  sickly  children,  to  obtain  rest  and  relief.  The 
registrar  is  at  the  office  on  week  days  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 

The  Cromble  Street  Church  (Orthodox-Congregational),  7 Crombie 
street,  is  an  offshoot  from  the  once  flourishing  Howard  Street,  or 
Branch  church.  Rufus  Choate  was  on  its  first  board  of  trustees.  The 
plain  brick  building  was  erected  in  1828  for  a theatre.  As  such,  it  had 
a short-lived  success,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  to  church  pur- 
poses Nov.  22,  1832.  In  1892,  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were 
made  and  several  memorial  windows  added. 

The  Salem  Theatre,  259  1-2’ Essex  street,  was  originally  the  brick 
meeting-house  of  the  Barton  Square,  or  Independent  church,  which 
separated  from  the  First  church  in  1824,  and  built  this  edifice  the  same 
year.  The  society,  which  is  Unitarian  in  belief,  united  with  the 
Second  or  East  church,  and  the  building  was  transformed  into  the 
Salem  Theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1901.  Its  seating  capacity  is 
about  thirteen  hundred. 


SUMMER  STREET. 

Residence  of  Gen.  William  Cogswell,  7 Summer  street.  In  the  large 
brick  West  block,  lived  Gen.  William  Cogswell,  1838-1895,  an  able 
General  in  the  Civil  War,  mayor  of  Salem  and  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  buried  from  the  Tabernacle  Church  with  military  honors. 

ESSEX  STREET. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  famous  mathematician,  lived  at  312  Essex 
street. 
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Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  mayor  of  Salem,  member  of  Congress  and 
sex^s^r^V^^  standard  work  on  “ Salem  Witchcraft,"  lived  at  313  Es- 

^ in  a store  at 

314  Jissex  Street,  in  1766.  He  was  born  in  Woburn  in  17C7  and  re- 
Ti?A^Tf  he  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  Jo^n  Apple- 

Institute  has^a  shop-bill,  receipted  for  Mr.  Appleton 
served  in  the  British  army  durmg  the’ 
latter  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  went  to  Bavaria,  Ld  in  time 

A rrllLia^T/  7^’ . eminent  in  science  and  as  an  author. 

If  lu  4°  nieinory  ornaments  one  of  the  avenues  in  the 

City  of  Munich.  Rumford  ovens,  invented  by  him,  are  to  be  found  in 

^metfmS  uS^*^ 

sexTtre2“"  at  1 1 Pearl  street  and  later,  at  3.6  Es- 

structe?for?he  Ibv  If  '^59,  and  afterwards  con- 

Thl  ivA  fl  7 Boston,  the  first  successful  electric  fire  alarm. 

FiTst  chS  fn  ^ separation  from  the 

SouAern  corner’ If  ^t''  "“^/‘ingf-house  being  built  that  year  on 
tiful  erinfte  ed^fiee  .1  Lynde  and  North  streets.  The  present  beau- 
ar,H  ^ edifice,  at  314  1-2  Essex  street,  retired  behind  lofty  elms 

and  clad  in  summer  with  its  drapery  of  woodbine,  was  built  in  18^? 

Sidecfin^iTs  ^T?bf  fJ®  "c^iitect.  Some  interior  ornamentation  wls 
and  thi  elctLnl  IlfV  • I"®  ® English  parish  church, 

fn  keSin^  ThI  interior  finish  and  high-backed  pews  are  well 

he  late  F?anS  pShnH  supervision  of 

has  left  a S infl.  A beautiful  in  architecture 

^ influence  in  Salem  in  many  ways.  On  the  walls  are 

ToS  Brlzel^Ld^Fdm  ^ Barnard,  John  Emery  Abbot, 

in  fL  ® I > Edmund  B.  Willson,  ministers  of  the  church  and 
^nln?  ® ^ memorial  gift  of  a member  of  the  church  is 

another  tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  donor’s  wife  A stained 

Bv  their  chi  drAn  "^?  I,  memory  of  Francis  and  Martha  Peabody: 
Anithll  win^4  ’ shows  full-length  figures  of  Faith  and  Charity. 
York^conTec^at^d'^fl  '^94,  the  work  of  the  Tiffanys  of  New 

an 


L?eSingl?ffn"e^fn"t  buhr^Hook  and  HasCgs  is 

exceedingly  fine  instrument,  and  the  society  has  many  interesting 
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cups  and  vessels  used  in- the  communion  service,  which  date  from  the 
organization  of  the  church,  two  of  them  being  from  the  hand  of  Paul 
Revere.  On  week  days  entrance  may  be  obtained  to  the  church  at 
precisely  one  o’clock,  during  the  time  of  ringing  the  “ one  o’clock 
bell.” 

Hon.  George  Bailey  Loring,  member  of  Congress,  commissioner  of 
agriculture  under  Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur,  and  minister  to 
Portugal  under  Harrison,  lived  in  the  house,  now  much  altered,  328 
Essex  street,  and  here  on  several  occasions  entertained  President 
Pierce.  Dr.  Loring’s  summer  home  was  the  Pickman  farm,  about  two 
miles  from  this  house,  on  Loring  avenue. 

Thomas  Maule,  whose  name  is  famous  from  his  connection  with  the 
Quakers,  built,  about  1690,  and  occupied  the  house  that  formerly 
stood  at  331  Essex  street.  He  figures  in  the  ‘‘House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.” 

The  5alem  Athenaeum.  The  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  March  6, 
t8io.  Its  character  and  objects  are  in  many  respects  like  those  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  “ Social  Libra- 
ry ” of  1760,  and  of  the  “Philosophical  Library”  of  1781,  the  nu- 
cleus of  which  was  a collection  of  scientific  books  captured  in  the 
Irish  Channel  by  Capt.  Hill,  the  privateersman.  This  estate  was  pur- 
chased with  money  bequeathed  for  public  uses  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Athenaeum  by  Miss  Caroline  Plummer,  who  also  established  the 
Plummer  Farm  School  and  the  Plummer  Professorship  of  Morals  at 
Harvard  college.  The  bequest  was  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  gift  was  the  purchase  of  a lot  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  a suitable  building  for  the  uses  named.  She  directed  that  the  gift 
should  be  recorded  in  the  name  of  her  brother,  Ernestus  Augustus 
Plummer.  Accordingly  a site  now  occupied  by  the  museum  building 
of  the  Essex  Institute  was  purchased,  and  a hall  was  erected  in  1857. 
{See  chapter  on  the  Essex  Institute^  pcig^  43-)  In  1906  the  present  build- 
ing, known  as  Plummer  Hall,  was  erected,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  exterior  having  been  suggested  by  “ Homewood,”  a Baltimore, 
Md.,  residence,  built  in  1804.  The  present  structure  replaced  the 
church  edifice  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian)  society,  built 
in  1871.  Meetings  of  this  denomination  had  been  held  in  halls  and 
private  houses  about  Salem  since  1840.  The  library  of  the  Athenaeum 
contains  28,000,  volumes  and  the  number  of  shareholders  is  one  hun- 
dred, but  persons  not  proprietors  may  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  library  by  paying  an  annual  subscription.  The  rooms  are 
open  from  9 a.  m.  to  6 p.  m.  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
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T House,  365  Essex  street.  This  old-time  mansion  was  built  bv 

thirty  years  was  the  residence  of  Horn 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial 
aud  secretary  of  war  under  President  Cleveland  Judge  Endi- 
now  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  180  Derby 
street;  and,  in  1890,  entertained  at  his  residence  Gen.  William  T 
^ Chamberlain  of  Pmgland,  his  son-in- 


1,  estate  formerly  stood  a 

which  resided  M^s  Caroline  Plummer,  the  donor  of  the  sev- 

Bertram  purchased  the  estate 
after  the  decease  of  Miss  Plummer,  and  erected  a fine  brick  dwelling 
!?8«,  years  after  his  death,  his  heirs,  Dec.  f, 

^ library  building,  and 

pyfprW  Scarcely  any  alterations  were  made  in  tha 

exterior  of  the  building,  but  the  first,  second  and  third  floors  were 
entirely  removed  and  rebuilt  in  a much  stronger  manner.  The  library 
was  opened  to  the  public  for  the  delivery  of  books,  July,  8,  1889,  and 

building  is  surrounded  with  an 
ample  lawn,  on  which  stands  the  “ Bertram  Elm,”  the  finest  Ameri- 
can  elm  in  this  region,  measuring  17  feet  in  circumference.  On  the 
walls  of  the  library  hang  excellent  portraits  of  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt 
D.  D.,  the  author  of  “ Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,”  painted  by  Edgar 
Parker  and  presented  to  the  library  by  Hon.  J.  B.  F.  Osgood  : and  of 
Capt.  John  Bertmm,  by  F.  P.  Vinton  of  Boston,  presented  by  his 
“ A daughters.  Also  a painting  by  Clement  R.  Grant,  entitled 

A Witchcraft  Accusation,”  the  gift  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kimball.  The 
library  is  open  every  day  for  the  delivery  of  books  (Sunday  excepted) 
from  9 A.  M.  to  8 p.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  until  9 p.  m.  The  readine 
room  IS  open  every  week  day  from  9 a.  m.  to  9 p.  m.,  and  on  Sundavs 
irom  2 p.  M.  to  8 p.  M.  ^ 


Friends’  Cemetery,  396  1-2  Essex  street.  Here,  for  a hundred  years 
irom  1718,  stood  the  second  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Site  of  First  Quaker  Heeting-House.  Between  the  sites  of  the 
houses  numbered  37c  and  377  Essex  street  stood  the  first  meeting- 
house  of  the  Salem  Society  of  Friends.  They  held  services  in  Salem 
as  early  as  1657,  but  their  meeting-house  was  not  erected  until  1688 
H was  built  by  the  famous  Quaker,  Thomas  Maule,  upon  his  own  land. 
He  deeded  the  building  and  land  to  the  Friends  in  1690,  and,  in  1718 
when  they  erected  a new  meeting-house,  they  reconveyed  the  old 
house  and  land  to  him.  It  then  became  a part  of  a dwelling-house 
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Grace  Church  (Episcopal),  381  Essex  street,  was  organized  in  1858. 
Its  present  modest  church  edifice  was  built  in  the  same  year,  and 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Manton  Eastburn.  The  church  was  enlarged 
in  1889.  It  contains  a beautiful  pulpit  of  carved  oak,  a fine  example 
of  church  architecture,  which  bears  on  a silver  plate  the  following  in- 
scription: “ Presented  to  Grace  Church  in  memory  of  John  Bertram, 
by  his  daughters,  J.  M.  E.  and  A.  B.  W.,  December,  1883.”  The  oak 
for  this  pulpit  was  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  the  birthplace  of 
Captain  Bertram.  Directly  over  the  altar  is  a fine  stained-glass  win- 
dow, placed  there,  in  1892,  by  the  contributions  of  devoted  friends,  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  James  P.  Franks,  the  widely  esteemed  wife  of  the 
rector.  The  window  was  designed  by  Henry  Holiday,  R.  A.,  of  Lon- 
don, and  its  beauty  gains  an  additional  interest  froni  the  fact  that  it 
was  selected  by  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  while  visiting  London. 
There  is,  also,  a beautiful  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John 
Francis  Tuckerman,  for  many  years  a vestryman  of  this  church,  and 
director  of  its  music.  The  organ  was  built  by  the  Hook-Hastings 
Company.  The  present  rector.  Rev.  James  P.  Franks,  has  filled  the 
office  since  1870. 


WARREN  STREET. 

The  Quaker  Meeting=House,  built  of  brick  in  1832,  is  at  the  corner 
of  South  Pine  and  Warren  streets. 

The  Tontine  Block,  at  the  southern  corner  of  Flint  and  Warren 
streets,  and  numbered  29-35  Warren  street,  was  built  of  brick,  in  1806. 
Here  was  born,  at  No.  35,  on  April  4,  1809,  Benjamin  Peirce,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  Harvard  college.  He  was  among  the  most  em- 
inent men  of  science  in  his  day  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States  coast  survey  when  he  established  the  meridians  which  regulate 
and  control  the  standard  time  of  the  continent.  The  late  Lincoln 
Flagg  Brigham,  chief-justice  of  the  superior  court,  resided  at  No.  29, 
and  at  the  same  number  Timothy  Pickering  died,  Jan.  29,  1829. 

Young  Hen’s  Catholic  Temperance  Society,  organized  Oct.  19,  1857, 
has  its  headquarters  at  47  Warren  street. 

ESSEX  .STREET. 

Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  pastor  of  the  North  church,  and  a central  fig- 
ure in  the  affair  at  the  North  Bridge,  February,  1775,  lived  at  that  time 
in  the  large  gambrel-roofed  house  now  nestling  among  noble  elms  and 
buttonwoods,  at  393  Essex  street.  Rev.  Brown  Emerson  afterwards 
lived  there. 
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BOSTON  STREET. 

allies  Corey,  lived  on  the  site  of  46  Boston  street  before  his  rpmnv^i 
to  his  last  residence  in  what  is  now  West  PeaboJv’  ^ removal 

Gallows  Hin.  This  is  the  place  of  execution  of  the  nineteen  ner- 
sons  condemned  for  witchcraft  in  1602  Hprp  at  a r 1 

overlooking  the  water,  the  victims  were  hanged  on  trees  ^ ^ formerly 
Hon.  Benjamin  Goodhue,  United  States  senator,  1796-1800.  was  born 
Sept.  20,  1748^  at  70  Boston  street.  Here  also  was  born,  Jan.  ii,  1812 
Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  the  founder  of  the  Essex  Instituti  " 

ESSEX  STREET. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Goodhue,  United  States  senator,  1796-1800,  resided 
at  403  Essex  street.  ^ icaiucu 

The  Engine  House,  415  Essex  street,  was  built  in  1808*0  and  is 
equipped  with  steamer  No.  4,  a hose-carriage  and  a ladder-truck. 

CHESTNUT  STREET. 

On  this  street,  lined  with  great  elms,  are  many  stately  residences 
built  during  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  ' ucnccs 

Pickering,  LL.  D.,  the  Greek  lexicographer  and  famous  lin- 
guist,  born  in  Salem  in  1777,  lived  at  18  Chestnut  street,  and  died  in 

Ti&hy  SeriS."'"  ^ 

This  house  was  also  the  residence  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  i8a6 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  first  mayor  of  Salem  (1836),  and  subsequently 
a member  of  Congress,  lived  at  41  Chestnut  street.  ^ ^ 

The  South  Church  (Orthodpx  Congregational)  is  situated  on  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Chestnut  streets  and  was  built 
m 1907.  The  society  separated,  under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Timothv 
Pickering,  from  the  Third,  or  Tabernacle  Church,  in  1774,  and  S- 
pied  an  assembly  hall  on  Cambridge  street,  on  the  site^of  the  present 
society,  until  its  large  wooden  edifice  was  built  in  1804. 
which  was  designed  by  Samuel  Mclntire  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
works  of  that  noted  architect.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  190,  In 
the  assembly  house  formerly  on  this  site  were  held  the  elegant  assem- 
blies and  large  social  gatherings  before  the  Revolution,— the  famous 
ball  given  by  Governor  Bernard’s  son  in  1768,  and  official  receptions 
tendered  to  Governor  Hutchinson  on  his  last  military  review  in^ Mas- 


K.v>' 


MILES  WARD  AND  JACOB  CROWNINSHIELD  HOUSE,  SHOWING  GAMBREL  ROOF. 

CABOT  AND  JUDGE  ENDICOTT  HOUSE,  SHOWING  GAMBREL  ROOF. 
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Hamitton  Hall.  Across  Chestnut  street  from  the  South  church  is 
Hamilton  Hall,  owned  by  tne  South  Building  Corporation.  It  was 
built  in  1805  and  named  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had 
visited  Salem,  where  he  had  many  of  his  warmest  admirers.  This  hall 
has  since  been  the  centre  of  Salem's  social  activity  and  in  it  have 
been  held  the  assemblies  and  many  notable  anniversary  dinners  and 
celebrations.  Pickering  was  entertained  at  an  elegant  dinner  in  this 
hall  in  1808,  Bainbridge  in  1813,  and  Lafayette,  Aug.  31,  1824. 

On  this  visit  of  Lafayette  to  Salem  he  was  accorded  a grand  ovation  by  sailors  at 
the  hill  on  Lafayette  street  and  by  the  school  children  on  the  Common.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  Judge  Story  in  front  of  the  Essex  House  on  his  arrival.  He  dined  at  Ham- 
ilton Hail,  with  three  hundred  guests,  and  was  entertained  by  Judge  Story  at  26  Win- 
ter street  in  the  evening.  That  the  Marquis  was  pleased  with  his  reception  in  Salem 
appears  from  two  accounts  of  his  American  tour,  printed  in  France  on  his  return  home. 
At  page  57  of  a work  entitled  “Voyage  du  General  Lafayette  aux  Etats-Unis  d’ 
Amerique:  Paris,  1826,”  may  be  read  these  words:  “ Dans  chacune  de  ces  villes,  il 
fut  Pobjet  des  m ernes  hommages;  mais  ce  fut  a Salem  que  I’eclat  de  sa  reception  se 
fit  particulierement  remarquer;  la  pluie  qui  tombait  par  torrents  ne  ral entitle  zele  de 
personne.  Vainement,  dans  cette  ville  et  a Beverly,  il  voulut  congedier  les  escortes 
civiques  qui  Paccompagnaient ; les  infants  eux  memes  refuserent  cette  fois  de  lui 
obMr.”* 

During  his  visit  he  was,  several  times,  at  and  near  Washington  Square,  and  an 
elaborate  arch  was  erected  at  the  head  of  Winter  street  from  which  hung  a decoration 
printed  on  American  duck  woven  at  the  factory  of  William  Gray,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing in  Spring  street,  and  has  been  occupied  by  the  Pulsifers,  as  a carpet  factory,  and 
a paint  shop, — by  the  Hon.  David  M.  Little  for  boat  building,  and  by  Ross  Turner 
as  a studio.  This  decoration  is  now  at  the  Essex  Institute  and  bears  a verse  composed 
by  the  late  George  C.  Chase,  then  a bookkeeper  at  the  duck  factory.  The  verse  is  as 
follows,  and  is  perpetuated  in  several  of  the  memoirs  of  Lafayette’s  last  visit  to 
America: — 


“ While  winds  shall  blow,  and  seas  shall  roll, 
While  aught  remains  that’s  good  and  great. 
Our  NATIVE  DUCK,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Shall  waft  the  fame  of  LA-FAYETTE.” 


In  each  of  these  towns,  he  was  the  object  of  the  same  demonstrations;  but  it  was  at  Salem 
that  the  brilliancy  of  his  reception  was  particularly  marked;  the  rain  ^ that  fell  in  torrents  did  not 
damp  the  ardor  of  anybody.  Here  and  at  Beverly  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dismiss  the  civic  escorts, 
which  attended  him;  the  very  children,  for  once,  refused  to  obey  him.” 
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BROAD  STREET. 

High  School.  At  the  head  of  Broad  street  are  several  large  brick 
buildings.  The  most  western  is  the  High  School  building  erected  in 
1856,  and  remodeled  in  1871.  There  are  about  600  pupils  in  this  school 
and  23  teachers  including  the  principal.  The  building  on  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Summer  streets,  formerly  the  State  Normal  School 
building,  now  is  an  annex  of  the  High  School.  It  was  built  in  1854 
and  purchased  by  the  city  in  1897,  having  been  used  by  the  State  for 
forty  years  for  a Normal  school.  The  middle  brick  building  on  Broad 
street  is  the  Oliver  primary  school,  formerly  the  old  Latin  school.  It 
was  built  in  1818,  and  remodeled  in  1869,  1878,  and  1884.  There  are 
300  scholars  and  six  teachers. 

In  1906,  the  city  purchased  land  in  the  Great  Pastures,  for  park  pur- 
poses and  also  to  secure  a site  for  a new  High  School  building  to  be 
erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250,000,00.  Constructive  work  com- 
menced in  1908,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1909.* 

Broad  Street  BuriaUQround.  In  the  rear  of  the  schoolhouses  is  the 
Broad  street  cemetery,  which  was  laid  out  in  1655,  burials  having  pre- 
viously taken  place  there.  Here  are  buried  George  Corwin,  the  sheriff 
who  served  the  warrants  on  the  persons  convicted  of  witchcraft  Col 
Timothy  Pickering,  Gen.  Frederick  W.  Lander,  and  Caroline  Plummer, 


^GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  IN  SALEM. 

Bentley  Grammar  and  Primary,  50  Essex  street,  built  in  i86t,  12  teachers  and  375  scholars. 
Bertram  Primary,  15  Summit  avenue,  built  in  1879,  3 teachers  and  100  scholars. 

Browne  Primary,  5 Ropes  street,  built  in  1847,  4 teachers  and  150  scholars. 

Bowditch  Grammar,  35  Flint  street,  built  in  1870,  16  teachers  and  650  scholars. 

Carlton  Primary,  10  Skerry  street,  built  in  1875,  6 teachers  and  225  scholars. 

Derby  Primary,  281  Jefferson  avenue,  built  in  1898,  4 teachers  and  175  scholars. 

Endicott  Primary,  1 12  Boston  street,  4 teachers  and  175  schola's. 

Lincoln  Primary,  ii  Fowler  street,  built  in  1851,  4. teachers  and  175  scholars. 

Low  Primary,  Hanson  street,  built  in  1893,  4 teachers  and  175  scholars. 

Lynde  Primary,  15  Herbert  street,  built  in  1869,  4 teachers  and  175  scholars. 

Naumkeag  Primary,  5 Ropes  street,  built  in  1849,  2 teachers  and  100  scholars. 

Phillips  Grammar,  50  Washington  square,  built  in  1883,  8 teachers  and  300  scholars. 
Pickering  Grammar,  181  North  street,  built  in  1894,  9 teachers  and  325  scholars. 

Pickman  Primary,  65  School  street,  built  in  1872,  5 teachers  and  225  scholars. 

Prescott  Primary,  n Howard  street,  built  in  1871,  4 teachers  and  200  scholars. 

Saltonstall  Grammar,  8 Hazel  street,  built  in  1874,  8 teachers  and  275  scholars. 

Upham  Primary,  iii  North  street,  built  in  1851,  5 teachers  and  225  scholars. 
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a name  attached  to  literary  and  charitable  institutions  in  Salem  and 
to  a professorship  at  Harvard.  The  older  stones  are  upon  the  higher 
ground  at  the  southern  side  ; among  them  are  those  of  John  Norman, 
1713  ; Mary  Lambert,  1693 ; the  three  Sewall  children,  1684-88,  the 
record  on  the  last  named  stone  closing  with  a quaint  and  pathetic  verse 

Pickering  House,  18  Broad  street.  This  ancient  edifice  of  many 
gables  was  built  in  1660,  by  John  Pickering,  and  has  been  in  the 
Pickering  family  ever  since.  Timothy  Pickering,  1745-1829,  was  the 
most  illustrious  member  of  the  family,  and  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous men  of  Revolutionary  times.  He  was  a colonel  and  adjutant- 
general,  and  prominent  among  the  doughty  men  who  held  the  pass  at 
North  Bridge.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of  Germantown  atid  Brandy- 
wine ; while  as  statesman  he  held  the  offices  of  representative  and 
senator, and  in  Washington’s  cabinet,  at  different  times,  of  postmaster- 
general,  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state.  Both  his  father  and 
son  John  were  also  persons  of  distinction. 

MILL  STREET. 

Crossing  Summer  street  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  cemetery,  and 
passing  easterly  through  High  street,  the  visitor  comes  to  Mill  street, 
and  on  turning  to  the  left  passes  over  the  old  creek  and  the  ship 
yards  of  the  earliest  days. 

The  Ruck  House,  8 Mill  street,  was  built  by  Thomas  Ruck  before 
1651,  several  additions  having  since  been  made.  The  oldest  portion 
is  the  northwest  corner,  where  the  great  chimney  stands,  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  Ruck  family  until  1751,  when  the  old  part  was  conveyed 
to  Joseph  Mclntire,  joiner,  father  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  the  famous 
architect.  Mr.  Mclntire  sold  the  old  part  to  Samuel  Bacon,  who 
owned  the  new  part,  in  1754.  While  the  latter  owned  the  house  it 
was  occupied,  in  1766  and  1767,  by  Richard  Cranch,  a watchmaker  and 
local  justice.  Mr.  Cranch  and  the  young  lawyer,  John  Adams,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States,  married  sisters;  and  when 
riding  the  eastern  circuit,  Adams*  visited  Salem  several  times,  stop- 
ping with  “brother ” Cranch.  In  speaking  of  the  house,  he  wrote  in 
his  journal  while  visiting  there,  Nov.  3,  1766,  ‘‘Cranch  is  now  in  a 
good  situation  for  business,  near  the  Court  House,  . . . his  house, 
fronting  on  the  wharves,  the  harbor  and  the  shipping,  has  a fine  pros- 
pect before  it.”  Cranch’s  son  William  became,  in  1805,  the  celebrated 


*In  1769  John  Adams  tried  a murder  case  in  the  old  court  house  in  Town  House  square, 
appearing  for  the  defendant. 
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of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  Mr.  Cranch  re- 

E Ir’ 
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^o''.^®ster,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  church,  from  i8oq  Sftli 
?n  Thomas  Carlile,  rectSst 
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NORMAN  STREET. 

if®’*’  historian,  and  author  of  “ Annals  of 
^ p«n’  historical  works,  resided  at  27  Norman  street. 

Railroad  Station  (Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.).  The  railroad  was  hnili 
as  a-s  Salem  in  1838,  and  was  extended  to  Ipswich  the  next  vear 
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ebbs  and  flows  through  a conduit.  The  original  building  was  a small 

tle°siege  0?  Por^RovIl’‘‘^Tn'^t^^  ‘'“"F  convent  belf  captured  at 
for/ * Royal.  In  the  earlier  times,  for  a few  minutes  be- 
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waTrfbuil  inTssTSe''’ “"i'  *'l  '^cepdoS'S  the  front 
dpstrnveJ^Lr  fi  W9oden  portion  of  the  structure  having  been 

destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April  6th  of  that  year.  ^ 

SOUTH  SALEM. 


RUCK  HOUSE,  WHERE  JOHN  ADAMS  VISITED  AND  COPLEY  PAINTED. 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 
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peabodyJstreet. 


The  Salem  Electric  Lighting  Company  has  a substantial  plant  at  25 
Peabody  street.  Its  brick  buildings  were  erected  in  1889.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1881,  and  incorporated  the  next  year.  The 
original  system  was  only  the  arc,  and  was  confined  to  stores,  the 
company’s  works  being  first  located  in  West  place,  rear  of  188  Essex 
street.  This  company  now  supplies  about  45,500  incandescent  lights, 
of  which  400  are  street  lights,  977  nernst  lights,  and  725  arc  lights,  of 
which  350  are  in  the  streets.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  works  on 
application  at  the  company’s  office,  89  Lafayette  street. 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company.  This  is  Salem’s  principal  in- 
dustry, and  the  only  cotton  mill  in  the  city.  It  is  located  on  Peabody, 
Harbor  and  Union  streets.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1839, 
when  cotton  mills  were  being  erected  throughout  New  England.  This 
corporation  was  unique  in  two  particulars : while  other  mills  were  run 
by  water  power,  the  Naumkeag  has  always  run  by  steam  power,  hence 
the  name  ; other  cotton  mills  were  built  where  there  was  water  power 
and  the  town  grew  up  about  the  mill,  the  capital  for  the  enterprise 
being  furnished  by  outside  parties,  whereas  in  Salem  the  stock  was 
almost  all  subscribed  for  by  citizens  of  Salem.  It  is  this  mill  which 
makes  the  celebrated  “Pequot”  sheets  and  sheetings,  famous  for 
their  excellence.  The  company  employs  some  1400  hands,  has  106,000 
spindles,  consumes  over  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  weaves  20,000,000 
yards  of  cloth  per  year.  This,  if  stretched  out  in  one  line  would 
reach  from  Salem  to  San  Francisco  and  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to 
Japan.  The  bell  on  mill  No.  i was  cast  by  H.  N.  Hooper  in  1846.  It 
IS  struck  by  the  watchman  each  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  clanging 
stroke  is  to  the  mill-hand  what  the  watchman’s  cry,  “ All’s  well,”  was 
to  the  drowsy  townsman  of  a century  ago.  It  also  rings  out  a morn- 
ing call  and  a signal  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  mills.  It  is 
said  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Salem  responds  to  the  ring- 
ing of  this  bell. 


LAFAYETTE  STREET. 


Lafayette  street  is  one  of  the  longest  and  finest  streets  in  Salem. 
Great  elms  line  both  sides  of  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  most  of 
which  were  bet  out  by  E.  H.  Derby  in  1808. 
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St.  Joseph’s  Church  (French  Catholic),  i8i  Lafayette  street,  was 
organized  in  1873.  "The  present  edifice,  erected  in  1884,  and  dedicated 
Aug.  25,  1885,  is  of  wood,  and  seats  one  thousand  persons.  In  the 
basement  is  a grotto  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  In  this 
church  is  the  large  organ,  built  in  1870  by  J.  H.  Wilcox  & Co.,  which 
was  originally  in  Mechanic  Hall. 

St.  Joseph’s  Parochial  School,  founded  in  1892;  its  new  four-story 
brick  building  on  Harbor  street,  adjoining  the  church,  being  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  school  buildings  in  the  city.  Nine 
hundred  children,  of  both  sexes,  attend  the  school,  which  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  who  live  near  by  in  a convent.  There  is 
also  a boarding  school  department  which  accommodates  fifty  or  sixty 
children  from  out  of  town. 

Fire  Engine  House,  Steamer  No.  1,  built  of  brick,  in  1880,  occupies 
the  acute  angle  at  the  junction  of  Lafayette  and  Washington  streets. 
The  steamer  is  named  ‘‘William  Chase.”* 

City  Orphan  Asylum,  215  Lafayette  street.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
began  their  organized  work  in  caring  for  orphan  children  in  the  house 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Bridge  streets,  which  was  purchased 
and  presented  to  them  by  Thomas  Looby,  in  1866.  They  were  incor- 
porated in  1871,  under  the  name  of  the  City  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
erected,  in  1875,  ^ brick  building,  which,  with  an  addition  in  1893,  con- 
stitutes the  present  commodious  asylum.  It  is  the  home  of  twenty- 
two  aged  and  invalid  adults  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  chil- 
dren, principally  orphans,  the  latter  being  educated  in  the  common 
branches  of  learning.  The  Asylum  is  conducted  by  Sisters  of  the 
Grey  Nuns.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  except 
the  last  Sunday  in  each  month. 

Trees.  A fine  English  elm  is  inside  the  fence  of  the  estate  opposite 
Clifton  avenue ; and  ten  rods  west  of  it,  in  a field,  is  a southern  bald 
cypress,  one  hundred  years  old,  the  trunk  being  eleven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. On  both  sides  of  Clifton  avenue  are  English  oaks,  and 
on  the  hill  at  the  right-hand  are  red  oaks.  Continuing  on  Clifton 


*The  first  recorded  effort  at  public  protection  against  fire  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1644  at 
Salem.  Each  householder  was  to  supply  himself  with  a ladder,  under  penalty  of  five  shillings.  In 
1679,  Salem  purchased  hooks  and  other  implements,  with  two  or  three  dozen  cedar  buckets,  and 
gave  the  selectmen  and  two  other  fire-wards  the  right  to  command  at  a fire  and  to  blow  up  and  pull 
down  buildings.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August,  1895,  finds  no  earlier  dates  than  these 
in  the  evolution  of  a fire  department. 
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avenue  to  Batchelder’s  point  the  visitor  obtains  a fine  view  of  the  har- 
bor, and  finds  remarkably  large  butter-nut,  hickory,  and  several  oak 
trees.  White  maples  grow  on  both  sides  of  Summit  avenue. 

State  Normal  School.  A State  Normal  school  has  been  located  in 
Salem  since  1854.  Until  1896  it  occupied  the  brick  building  at  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Broad  streets.  The  new  building  erected  in 
1893-1896,  is  at  the  junction  of  Lafayette  street  and  Loring  avenue.  It 
covers  a ground  area  of  eleven  thousand  square  feet.  Facing  north- 
ward, it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
has  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  north  to  south. 
It  stands  so  high  and  is  so  large  that  it  fairly  dominates  the  southern 
section  of  the  city.  It  is  constructed  of  buff-colored  brick,  with  light 
stone  and  terra-cotta  trimmings.  It  is  of  three  stories  in  height  above 
the  basement.  The  architect  was  J.  Philip  Rinn  of  Boston,  and  the 
cost  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A gymnasium  in  the  base- 
ment measures  thirty-five  by  eighty  feet,  and  on  the  ground  floor  are 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  “ practice  schools,’’  viz.,  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades,  providing  instruction  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  from  among  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  These 
“ practice  schools”  are  public  schools  and  under  the  control  of  the 
school  committee  of  Salem.  In  the  second  story  is  a hall  60  by  80  feet. 
The  school  is  supplied  with  fine  scientific  apparatus,  including  a 
telescope  of  fair  power,  and  a library  of  four  thousand  volumes. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  state  who  intend  to  become  teachers 
in  its  public  schools.  Among  the  portraits  upon  the  walls  of  the 
school  rooms  and  halls  are  those  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  first 
principal,  1854-1857 ; Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  principal,  1857-1865,  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  (Kingman)  Crosby,  assistant,  18541 865,  both  by 
E.  T.  Billings  ; two  of  Daniel  Barnard  Hagar,  principal,  1865-1896, — 
in  oil  by  Parker,  and  the  other  a crayon  by  Miss  Jennie  F.  Lewis,  and 
a memorial  tablet  erected  by  his  students  ; Walter  Parker  Beckwith, 
Ph.  D.  principal,  1896-1905  ; Horace  Mann  and  William  Hickling 
Prescott,  both  by  J.  Harvey  Young  ; Martha  Washington  in  crayon  ; 
N.  Tillinghast ; Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  and  Charles  Sumner.  There 
are  a number  of  busts  and  statues,  and  among  the  mural  decorations 
are  reliefs  from  the  Parthenon  frieze ; the  frieze  of  the  prophets,  by 
John  S.  Sargent ; and  other  works  of  art. 

The  view  from  the  roof  of  the  building  commands  the  harbor  and 
the  outer  bay  far  beyond  the  islands,  and  on  either  hand  broad  avenues 
lead  to  Marblehead,  Lynn,  Swampscott  and  the  centre  of  Salem.  JThe 
scene  presents  rural  landscape,  city  boulevard,  wooded  hillsides,  fair 
suburban  villas,  and  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean. 
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EXCURSIONS. 

SALEM  is  an  attractive  centre  for  pleasure  riding.  The  roads  are 
good.  Electric  cars  take  the  tourist  to  Beverly  Cove,  to  Marble- 
head, to  Hathorne  Fill  in  Danvers,  and  on  to  Lawrence  and 
Andover,  to  Lynn  Woods,  to  Wenham  Lake,  to  the  polo  grounds  at 
Hamilton,  to  Ipswich,  to  Essex,  and  to  Gloucester.  Hawthorne  was 
an  inverate  walker.  His  “ American  Note  Books  ” are  filled  with 
accounts  of  his  solitary  rambles  about  Salem.  The  tourist  who  enjoys 
a tramp  may  be  interested  to  reflect  that  he  can  hardly  wander  any- 
where in  this  section  without  tracing  out  some  foot-path  of  the  great 
Romancer 


HARBOR  EXCURSIONS. 

The  harbor  of  Salem  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  on  the  coast, 
and  there  are  many  points  of  interest  within  a day's  sail.  It  is  de- 
lightful up  the  river  to  Danversport,  or  in  an  opposite  direction 
around  the  arm  of  the  harbor  toward  Forest  river.  A half  day  may  be 
pleasantly  spent  in  skirting  the  shore  on  either  the  northern  or  south- 
ern side  of  the  bay — the  northern  shore  running  off  to  Gloucester, 
and  the  southern  around  the  rocky  headlands  of  Marblehead  toward 
Nahant.  A few  hours  will  give  ample  time  to  sail  among  the  islands, 
of  which  Baker’s,  Lowell  and  the  Misery  are  the  largest.  On  the 
former,  there  are  two  lighthouses,  first  lighted  in  1798,  and  on  Lowell 
island*  is  the  Island  House,  now  put  to  the  beneficent  use  of  a sanit- 
arium for  invalid  children.  A short  distance  off  shore  there  are  seve- 
ral good  fishing  grounds,  where  perch,  locally  called  *•  cunners,”  may 
be  caught  in  abundance.  Farther  out,  on  the  sunken  ledges,  small 
cod  may  be  taken,  and  a few  miles  in  the  bay  mackerel  schooners  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  season  for  catching  that  fish.  Sail  boats,  with 


^Governor  Endecott’s  “ Cat  island,”  probably  named  for  Cat  island  in  the  West  Indies. 
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a competent  skipper,  may  readily  be  engaged  for  excursion  parties, 
and  boats  for  rowing  can  always  be  secured  at  a small  rate  per  hour. 
The  hours  of  the  sailing  of  the  steamers  may  be  found  by  inquiring  at 
the  office  of  the  street  railway  or  at  the  Willows  and  by  examination 
of  the  daily  papers  in  the  summer  season. 

OVER  THE  OLD  TURNPIKE. 

If  the  visitor  wishes  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  rugged  portion  of  New  England  he  should  take  the  electric 
cars  (direct  Boston  route)  from  Town  House  square  to  the  floating 
bridge  in  Lynn,  going  up  Essex  street  to  the  Turnpike,  now  called 
Highland  avenue.  This  bridge  is  of  curious  construction.  It  is 
about  450  feet  in  lengthy  and  is  built  of  logs  piled  across  one  another, 
with  a travelled  surface  of  planks  laid  above  them.  It  floats  like  a 
raft  on  the  water,  and,  a few  years  ago,  when  a drove  of  cattle  crossed 
it  on  a hot  day,  and  rushed  together  to  one  side  to  slake  their  thirst, 
it  listed  so  much  under  their  weight  that  its  construction  was  well 
exposed  to  view  on  the  opposite  side.  The  floating  bridge,  which 
was  built  by  the  Turnpike  Corporation,  crosses  “ No  Bottom  Pond,” 
now  known  as  Glenmere  Lake,  a deep,  swampy  hole. 

ALONG  BEVERLY  SHORE. 

iiiT— ►*  ^ 

The  drive  along  Beverly  shore  to  the  Farms  is  eleven  miles.  But 
the  visitor  to  Salem  will  naturally  be  tempted  by  the  sight  of  the 
North  Shore  to  spend  some  hours  in  exploring  its  much  lauded  beau- 
ties. A day  will  take  him  over  the  whole  of  the  interesting  route 
“round  the  Cape, which,  beyond  West  Gloucester,  becomes  more 
and  more  rocky  until  one  reaches  Rockport,  with  its  Turk’s  Head  Inn 
and  beetling  cliffs,  and  where  nothing  remains  but  granite  quarries 
and  storm-washed  ledges  and  an  unbroken  ocean  view.  But  for  a 
drive  of  a few  hours  a trip  should  be  made  along  the  shore  road, 
“^where,  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  the  finest  equipages  this  side  of 
Newport  will  be  seen  passing  in  review,  with  a return  through  rural 
lanes  giving  views  of  suburban  Beverly,  the  water  works,  the  city 
proper,  and  at  last,  in  crossing  Essex  bridge,  the  vista  up  Bass  river 
at  sunset— a picture  worth  going  far  to  see. 

The  visitor  leaves  Salem  by  the  way  of  Bridge  street,  crossing  the 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  into  Beverly,  and  passing  by  Cabot 
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and  Water  streets  to  Front  street,  where,  at  the  corner  of  Davis  str^^^f 
on  the  left,  is  the  modest  house  in  which  the  first  SnnHav  cr't>n/->i  ■ ’ 
America  was  gathered,  and  a more  pretentious  one  a little  further  oif 
Hin^AnHr privateersman  of  the  Revolution  Hurfi 
^T^te  -i  ^°"sin-the  terror  of  British  commerce.  ^ 

streets,  wremer  LoArop  ^tone 

Tr>T!l*«  '"‘^o^Parable  shore  road  is  so  called  in  honor  of  the  famous 
J"  command  of  the  » Flower  of  Essex  ’’  neriThed 
withhishalf  a hundred  men,  in  1675,  at  Bloody  BrS  ’ fEhoS 
Without  a turn,  on  the  very  margin  of  Massachusetts  Bnv^ 
shell-heaps  and  rude  hearth-stones^  in  SqCaw  hXw  and  odie; 
swampy  spots  mark  favorite  resorts  of  the  red  men  Xere  thev  fS 
At"  7i“ds  and  easy  access  to  mussel  flars  aTd  clam-beds 

At  the  corner  of  Washington  street  we  pass  the  birthplace  of  Rantnnl 

prim  little  whitewashed  light-housl  Just  beyond  is  I Le  esplanade 
summer  estates  of  the  highest  order,  but  one  of  the 
earliest  drill-grounds  and  training-camps  for  raw  recruits  °n  Revo 

luruner,  and  then  to  the  right,  Hale  street  is  rearhpr!  On 

On  the  right-hand  side,  which  is  the  southern  or  ocean  side  the  py  ^ 

-Brackenffv^Lani^""  after  lane  leading  down  to  storiedlieadlands 
Ljane,— a name  rooted  in  the  soil  since  1628  —Curtis 

“Cape  AnTsiS”''  S'"*'’?'?.  '=*8““  *'■?  ittlemS,"  of 

orate^Ltates  or^^VThi  c^f  tasteful  and  elab- 

French  S fnHian  wfr!  ^^1,°^  garrison  house  and  rude  earthworks  in 

Jt^Mmgo"  Bfacf  was  ^f^^^^^^^^^setts  Bay  which  bursts  upon  the  sight 
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when  pleasure-seekers  first  began  to  explore  Cape  Ann.  This  beach, 
with  its  drifting  mists  and  broad  expanse  of  shingle,  took  its  name 
from  a negro  slave  of  the  ancient  village.  Here  a schooner,  run 
ashore  under  British  guns,  Junep,  i8ij,  was  fired  by  a boat's  crew 
from  the  hostile  man-of-war,  and  abanaoned. 

Beyond  Pride's  Crossing  station  are  the  pretty  little  Catholic 
church  and  the  new  English  chapel,  and,  at  the  Farms  village,  leaving 
the  flagpole  on  the  left,  we  come  to  two  old  houses  on  either  hand 
just  before  the  railroad  is  reached ; in  the  right-hand  one  of  which 
Doctor  Holmes  lived  when  he  dated  his  letters  from  “ Beverly-Farms- 
by-the-Depot,'’  and  in  the  other  lived  Lucy  Larcom  and  entertained 
Whittier  as  a guest. 

We  now  come  to  West  street.  This  crosses  the  railroad  at  the 
Beverly  Farms  station.  A little  further  on  is  an  old  town  landing, 
where  the  road  practically  traverses  a portion  of  West's  beach.  The 
Misery  islands  are  but  a short  distance  from  the  beach. 

Meeting  Hale  street  again  at  the  railroad  crossing  and  town  land- 
ing, the  visitor  may  continue  on  the  same  course  through  Manchester 
town  and  the  beautifully  shaded  drives  in  Essex  woods  or  down  the 
Gloucester  road.  If  he  prefer  a homeward  turn,  it  may  be  well  to 
vary  the  scene  somewhat  and  to  reach  Beverly  bridge  by  an  inland 
route.  At  the  railroad  crossing  turn  to  the  left  up  Hart  street  and 
continue  on  the  same  course.  On  the  right  may  be  seen  Doctor 
Holmes'  last  residence  at  Beverly  Farms,  now  the  summer  resort  of 
Chief'Justice  Holmes. 

Beverly  bridge  is  reached  by  way  of  the  following  streets : — 
Haskell,  Hale,  Thissell,  Common  (known  for  over  two  centuries  as 

Common  Lane  "),  Boyles,  Cole,  Essex,  and  Cabot. 

On  Cabot  street  is  the  City  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Thorndike  street, 
a greatly  transformed  mansion  house  built  by  Andrew,  one  of  the 
three  famous  Cabot  brothers,  Beverly's  great  merchants  of  the  post- 
revolutionary era,  to  whose  energy  Essex  Bridge  and  the  first  cotton 
manufactures  of  America  are  due.  In  it,  when  afterwards  owned  by 
Col.  Israel  Thorndike,  also  a successful  privateersman  and  most  emi- 
nent merchant,  were  entertained  Governor  Gore  on  his  famous  east- 
ern tour  in  1809,  President  Monroe  at  breakfast,  July  10,  1817,  and 
Daniel  Webster  at  dinner,  in  August,  1830. 

Just  before  reaching  the  City  Hall,  the  old  South  Meeting  House 
may  be  seen,  with  its  doric  front  and  ancient  clock  and  Paul  Revere 
bell  inscribed,  “ Revere  and  Sons,  Boston,  1803  and  near  it,  across 
the  street,  is  the  home  of  Nathan  Dane,  who  sleeps  in  the  cemetery 
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hard  by,  commemorated  by  an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Story. 
This  point  in  Beverly  was  made  the  object  of  a vigorous  cannonade 
by  the  blockading  British  ship-of-war  “ Nautilus,’’  of  twenty  guns,  in 
1775,  when  she  got  the  range  of  the  belfry  on  the  old  South  Meeting 
House  and  attempted  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  an  escaping  pri- 
vateersman by  making  a target  of  the  town. 

On  the  right,  1 54-6  Cabot  street,  is  the  birthplace  of  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  the  eminent  divine.  The  mansion  of  John  Cabot  is  on  the 
left,  between  Franklin  place  and  Central  street.  Here,  on  the  first 
day  of  September,  1824,  when  Mr.  Cabot  had  left  town  and  the  fine 
structure  was  occupied  by  banking  and  insurance  offices,  Lafayette 
was  welcomed  from  the  steps  by  Robert  Rantoul  in  behalf  of  the 
town  of  Beverly.  The  house  has  now  come  to  the  most  fortunate  of 
uses.  Edward  Burley,  the  last  occupant,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Beverly 
Historical  Society,  and  it  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  interesting  relics 
and  valuable  pictures,  manuscripts  and  books.  These  may  be  seen 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  on  application  at  the  side  door  on  Central 
street.  Just  beyond  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  (which  fitly 
bears  the  name  of  Cabot),  at  number  104,  is  the  residence  of  the  third 
and  most  distinguished  of  these  remarkable  brothers,  George  Cabot, 
United  States  Senator  and  Representative,  offered  the  first  portfolio 
of  the  Navy  Department  by  President  John  Adams,  the  chosen  biog- 
rapher of  Fisher  Ames,  ancestor  of  Senator  Lodge,  and  president,  in 
1814,  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  Mr.  Cabot  entertained  Washing- 
ton at  breakfast  in  this  house,  October  30,  1789,  and  thence  accompa- 
nied his  illustrious  guest  to  visit,  at  North  Beverly,  the  first  cotton 
mill  in  America.  A slate-stone  slab,  at  the  site  of  the  mill,  commem- 
orates this  visit. 


TO  DANVERS  (SALEM  VILLAGE). 

The  drive  of  fifteen  miles  to  and  about  Danvers,  the  Salem  Village 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  begins  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem,  and 
follows  North  and  Margin  streets  to  Water  street  in  Danvers. 

From  Gardner’s  hill,  over  which  the  road  passes,  are  seen  stretched 
out  Danvers,  Beverly,  and  Salem.  The  Danvers  Asylum  looms  up  at 
the  left.  On  the  right,  in  the  field  at  the  foot  of  Gardner’s  hill,  is  the 
old  house  in  which  lived  George  Jacobs,  who  was  executed  as  a witch 
in  1692.  His  remains  are  buried  in  the  field  between  the  house  and 
the  street. 
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On  the  farther  bank  of  Waters  river,  on  the  right,  are  the  iron 
works,  or  rolling  mills.  Here  was  the  iron  mill  and  nail  factory  of 
Dr.  Nathan  Read*  in  1789.  He  invented  machinery  for  cutting  nails, 
and  produced  here  the  first  cut  nails.  The  fine  country  residence  he 
built  for  himself  is  on  the  left  on  an  eminence  beyond  the  grove.  In 
17^0  he  successfully  tested  a paddle-wheel  steamboat,  invented  and 
built  by  him,  in  the  river,  starting  from  his  iron  mill  at  Danversport. 
On  board  were  John  Hancock,  Nathan  Dane,  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  and 
Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem.  This  was  eighteen  years  before  a similar 
attempt  was  made  by  Robert  Fulton  at  New  York. 

If  the  visitor  would  see  the  pear  tree  set  out  by  Governor  Endecott 
on  his  “ orchard  farm,’’  he  must  turn  to  the  left  down  Endecott  street. 
He  will  not  care  to  eat  one  of  the  pears  if  he  has  ever  tasted  them, 
so  he  need  not  delay  his  trip  till  the  autumn.  This  tree,  of  which  only 
sprouts  remain,  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  cultivated  fruit  tree  in  New 
England. 

Returning  to  Water  street,  and  crossing  Crane  river,  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  to  the  left  is  the  Danversport  railroad  station,  with  the 
monument  in  front  near  the  street,  erected  in  memory  of  Capt.  Israel 
Hutchinson,  a gallant  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

Turning  from  Water  street  around  the  Baptist  church.  High  street 
is  reached.  On  the  right,  across  the  creek,  is  seen  Folly  hill,  which 
has  been  described  by  Hawthorne.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  may  be 
seen  the  cellar  holes  of  a famous  mansion,  built  (1740-1745),  by  the 
Hon.  William  Browne,  a public-spirited  citizen  of  great  wealth,  whose 
descendants  removed  to  Virginia  and  intermarried  with  the  Washing- 
tons. It  contained  the  finest  ballroom  in  this  region.  It  was  popu- 
larly known  as  Brown’s  Folly.”  The  view  is  unsurpassed. 

On  the  east  corner  of  Danvers  square  stands  the  old  Berry  tavern. 

On  the  west  corner  of  the  Square  is  the  Page  house  of  ante-revolu- 
tionary times.  Here  Madam  Page’s  tea-party  was  held  on  the  roof, 
because  they  had  agreed  to  use  no  tea  under  their  roof,  and  here  Gen- 
eral Gage  had  his  office  while  living  at  the  Hooper  house  in  the 
summer  of  1774. 

From  the  Square  the  visitor  may  take  the  left-hand  street  (which  is 
the  ancient  Ipswich  road,  laid  out  in  1643,  over  which  General 
Arnold  marched  on  his  expedition  to  Quebec  in  1777),  to  the  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the 


*Dr.  Nathan  Read  built  and  lived  in  the  old  house  that  stood  where  there  the  museum  building 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  stands  in  Salem,  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Holyoke. 
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Rebellion  and  the  Town  Hall.  A little  further  on,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Town  House,  is  the  present  Peabody  Institute.  This  edifice  was  erected 
in  1892,  to  replace  the  former  building  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  public  library  and  a hall  are  in  this  building,  which  was  enciowed 
by  the  philanthropist,  George  Peabody  of  London.  On  the  edge  of 
the  pond  in  the  rear  of  the  Institute  stands  the  house  which  was  long 
the  home  of  Judge  Samuel  Putnam. 

Leaving  the  Square  and  passing  up  Maple  street,  in  the  Bank  Block 
on  the  right  side  of  the  street  may  be  found  the  rooms  of  the  Danvers 
Historical  Society.  Here  is  an  interesting  collection  of  old  china, 
Revolutionary  relics,  mss.,  etc.  Here  are  many  portraits,  among 
which  are  those  of  Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  1765,  or  earlier,  the  poet  Whit- 
tier, Gen.  Moses  Porter,  and  A.  A.  Low  of  Brooklyn,  a benefactor  of 
the  Society.  The  rooms  are  open  to  visitors.  When  Summer  street 
is  reached  turned  turn  to  the  right.  On  the  left  may  be  seen  the  Par- 
ish burying  ground.  Here  are  the  graves  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Parris,  of  witchcraft  notoriety ; of  Parson  Wadsworth,  of  the 
Clarkes,  Hobarts,  and  many  of  the  Putnams.  This  is  probably  the 
oldest  cemetery  in  Danvers,  and  was  originally  the  Putnam  family 
cemetery.  Beyond  is  the  birthplace  of  Hon.  James  Putnam,  last 
Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  under  the  Crown,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  “ the  best  lawyer  in  America,” 
said  President  Adams.  A covered  well  just  beyond  the  birthplace 
of  James  Putnam,  in  the  field  to  the  left,  is  near  the  site  of  the  home 
of  John  Putnam,  Sr.  The  road  passes  over  the  site. 

On  the  left,  in  the  woods  beyond  the  burial  ground,  is  “ Oak 
Knoll,”  the  former  home  of  the  poet  Whittier. 

St.  John's  Normal  College,  a Roman  Catholic  school,  is  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Spring  and  Summer  streets.  The  main  building 
was  erected  by  Jacob  Spring,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  forty- two  vari- 
eties of  stone  picked  up  on  the  estate. 

On  turning  to  the  right,  beyond  the  railroad,  the  first  house  on  the 
right  was  the  home,  in  1692,  of  Sarah  Osburn  (widow  of  Robert  Prince), 
who  was  convicted  of  witchcraft,  but  died  in  prison. 

When  Maple  street  is  again  reached  turn  to  the  left.  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam's  birthplace  is  on  the  right. 

On  reaching  the  old  turnpike  road  the  visitor  is  advised  to  enter  the 
Hospital  gate  at  that  point,  and  drive  up  around  the  great  building, 
returning  to  the  turnpike  farther  along.  This  is  the  Danvers  State 
Lunatic  Hospital,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  about  $1,500,000.  The 
view  from  the  hill  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Essex  county.  The  buildings 
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are  open  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  but  the  grounds  are 
always  open. 

Continue  through  Newbury  street  to  Ingersoll  street.  On  the  left 
is  the  summer  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  William  C.  Endicott,  Cleve- 
land's Secretary  of  War,  now  occupied  by  his  son. 

At  the  corner  of  Centre  street,  on  the  left-hand,  is  the  old  training- 
field,  which  was,  in  1694,  donated  by  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  to  the  in- 
habitants as  “ A training  place  forever.”  The  town  of  Danvers,  in 
1894,  set  a huge  boulder  on  the  “ green,”  with  a suitable  inscription 
thereon. 

On  turning  down  Centre  street,  at  the  left  may  be  seen  Parson 
Wadsworth’s  residence. 

Just  beyond,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  but  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  therefrom,  is  the  site  of  the  parsonage  house  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Parris,  the  witchcraft  pastor  of  Salem  Village.  Here  the  delusion  began. 

On  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Hobart  streets  is  the  First  Church. 
This  has  been  the  meeting-house  site  of  this  parish  since  1702.  The 
earlier  and  witchcraft  meeting-house  stood  about  seven  hundred  feet 
northeasterly  on  the  other  side  of  Hobart  street  (called  “meeting- 
house lane  ” in  early  days),  just  easterly  of  Forest  street. 

On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Holten  street,  is  the  residence  of  Judge 
Holten,a  famous  Revolutionary  patriot  and  president  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress. 

Turn  to  the  right  when  Collins  street  is  reached.  Just  beyond  the 
railroad  crossing  in  a field  among  some  pine  trees,  is  the  Nurse  bury- 
ing-ground.  Here  is  the  monument  with  its  inscription  composed  by 
the  poet  Whittier,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rebecca  Nurse  who  was 
executed  for  witchcraft  in  1692.  This  field  is  a part  of  the  ancient 
Nurse  farm,  and  the  old  house  in  which  Mrs.  Nurse  lived,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1636,  is  seen  to  the  northeast  on  the  hill.  The  house 
and  burying-ground  are  now  owned  by  the  Nurse  Memorial  Association. 

At  the  end  of  Collins  street,  at  the  right,  is  the  mansion  house  built 
by  “ King  ” Hooper.  General  Gage  established  his  headquarters  in 
this  house  in  1774,  just  after  he  was  appointed  by  the  King,  governor 
of  the  Province,  with  instructions  to  transfer  the  State  capital  to  Salem. 
In  the  field  opposite  was  the  camp  of  the  two  companies  of  Leslie’s 
64th  British  regiment,  afterwards  in  the  expedition  to  Salem,  Feb.  26, 
1775,  and  in  that  to  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

Return  to  Salem  by  way  of  Peabody,  passing  through  the  following 
streets  : Sylvan,  Andover,  Central,  Lowell,  Peabody  square,  and  Main. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Square  may  be  seen  on  the  left,  the  Peabody 
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Institute,  a public  library  founded  with  a bequest  of  $200,000  by  George 
Peabody.  Here  is  deposited  a pqrtait  of  Queen  Victoria  painted  on 
enamel,  the  colors  being  burned  in  and  backed  by  a sheet  of  gold. 
Sixteen  firings  were  needed  to  perfect  the  work.  The  picture  was  a 
gift  from  the  Queen  to  Mr.  Peabody  in  commemoration  of  his  benefi- 
cence to  the  poor  of  London.  The  Sutton  Reference  Library,  in  the 
same  building,  was  founded  in  1869  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton,  as  a me- 
morial to  her  son,  Eben  Dale  Sutton. 

At  the  junction  of  Main  and  Washington  streets  is  the  granite  mon- 
ument erected  in  memory  of  the  men  from  this  town  (then  Danvers) 
who  fell  in  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Conco»rd,  April  19,  1775.  The 
monument  was  dedicated  by  Gov.  Edward  Everett.  The  famous  Bell 
tavern  formerly  stood  on  the  left-hand  corner.  George  Peabody,  the 
world-renowned  philanthropist,  was  born  in  the  house  numbered  205 
Washington  street.  The  name  of  the  town.  South  Danvers,  was 
changed  to  Peabody,  in  his  honor,  in  1868. 

William  Frederick  Poole,  the  first  librarian  of  the  Newberry  Library 
at  Chicago,  was  born  in  Salem,  Dec.  24,  1821.  The  boundary  lines 
having  since  been  changed ; the  house  is  now  within  the  limits  of 
Peabody,  and  the  second  below  Pierpont  street — 133  Main  street.  Mr. 
Poole  had  been  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  Cincinnati  Public 
Library,  and  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  was  the  compiler  of 
Poole’s  Index  and  a frequent  contributor  to  historical  and  literary 
publications. 

Returning  toward  Salem,  on  the  left,  at  the  dividing  line  between 
Peabody  and  Salem,  is  an  ancient  cemetery  in  which  are  to  be  found 
the  graves  of  “ Eliza  Wharton  ” the  “ Coquette,”  of  Richard  Derby, 
the  patriot,  of  Jones  Very,  the  poet,  and  of  five  of  the  Danvers  minute 
men  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

On  the  right,  off  Proctor  street,  is  Gallows  Hill,  where  the  nineteen 
victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692  were  hanged. 

TO  MARBLEHEAD. 

The  drive  of  fifteen  miles  to  and  about  the  quaint  old  town  of  Mar- 
blehead is  very  enjoyable  to  any  one  who  appreciates  the  picturesque. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  crooked  beyond  description,  reminding  those 
who  have  travelled  abroad  of  the  older  parts  of  Naples.  The  earliest 
houses  are  as  striking  in  appearance  and  as  queerly  constructed  as  the 
streets.  It  is  an  old  provincial  town,  entirely  unlike  any  other  place 
in  the  land.  It  was  settled  largely,  while  a part  of  Salem,  by  fishermen 
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from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  this  day  French  Huguenot  names, 
though  often  corrupted,  are  far  from  rare  among  them.  They  are  a 
most  hospitable  people  and  famous  fighters,  ana,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  had  a whole  regiment  ot  their  own  under  arms,  which 
furnished  oarsmen  in  Washington's  passage  of  the  Delaware  and  of 
New  York  Bay.  A pleasant  hour  may  be  spent  in  driving  through  the 
streets  and  the  people  who  are  very  proud  of  their  town,  are  always 
ready  to  show  tne  stranger  its  odd  features  and  points  of  historic  in- 
terest. In  the  summer  time  its  harbor  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  yachts 
of  the  lexding  clubs,  cruising  along  the  coast,  and  the  regattas  of  the 
Eastern  and  Corinthian  clubs  are  social  events  of  the  season. 

The  visitor  leaves  Salem  by  way  of  Lafayette  street  which  is  a beau- 
tiful avenue  lined  with  elm  trees,  the  largest  of  which,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street  were  planted  by  Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  in  1808. 

At  the  junction  of  Lafayette  street  and  Loring  avenue  is  the  new 
State  Normal  School,  occupying  a commanding  site. 

Forest  river  is  the  division  line  between  Salem  and  Marblehead. 

The  dungeons  " or  “ kettle  holes  " form  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  surface  geology  of  this  region.  These  are  very  deep  pits,  often 
with  little  ponds  at  the  bottom,  scattered  among  the  gravelly  hills.  In 
some  cases  they  are  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  with  very  steep 
sides,  the  diameter  at  the  top  being  but  a few  rods.  The  best  exam- 
ples may  easily  be  reached  by  leaving  the  road  at  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
near  Forest  river,  and  striking  across  the  fields  back  and  southwest- 
erly of  the  car  house  and  cemetery. 

Beyond  the  railroad  track  are  the  Workhouse  rocks,  the  scene  in 
“ Floyd  Ireson's  Ride,"  as  told  by  Whittier,  where  the  boat  went  to 
pieces  and  the  cart  was  pressed  into  service. 

On  the  right  is  the  Catholic  church,  Star  of  the  Sea." 

Continue  by  Washington  street,  keeping  to  the  left  of  the  pump  on 
going  up  the  hill.  On  the  Common,  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and 
Lee  streets,  is  Abbot  Hall.  Several  fine  paintings  are  in  the  reading 
room,  including  “ The  Spirit  of  '76." 

At  169  Washington  street  is  the  Lee  mansion  house,  built  in  1770, 
and  now  occupied  for  banking  purposes. 

On  the  left,  but  a short  distance  beyond,  may  be  seen,  on  Summer 
street,  St.  Michael's  church  (Episcopal)  built  in  1714. 

The  birthplace  of  Judge  Story  is  at  104  Washington  street,  and  on 
the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  old  town  house  erected  in  1727. 

If  the  visitor  wishes  to  leave  his  carriage  at  this  point  and  take  the 
little  steam  ferry  around  the  harbor  or  across  to  the  Neck,  he  may 
go  down  State  street  to  Tucker’s  wharf. 
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The  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  published  quar- 
terly, at  $2.00  per  annum,  contain  many  valuable  articles  relating  to 
local  history,  antiquities,  genealogy,  ancient  records,  etc.,  and  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  contains  articles  in  relation  to  the  natural 
history  and  archaeology  of  the  region,  including  lists  of  plants,  min- 
erals, and  animals. 

The  Essex  Antiquarian,  an  illustrated  quarterly  magazine  devoted 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Salem  Public  Library,  Vol.  i,  No.  3 (July,  1891), 
contains  a list  of  about  300  titles  of  books  and  articles  in  relation  to 
Salem,  which  may  be  consulted  at  the  Public  Library. 
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